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THE LIEUTENANTS-GENERAL OF POLICE. 


Tae lieutenants-general of police played, up to the period of the 
French Revolution, a far more important part in the south, poardy, and 
political history of France than is generally imagined, save by those who 
are versed in the minutiz of the history of that country. The institution 
of such a civil officer dates from 1666, previous to which epoch their 
functions were, to a certain extent, fulfilled by the Provost of Paris, and 
afterwards by the lieutenant-civil, as he was termed, in co-operation with 
the lieutenant-criminal of the Chatelet. Their especial duties were to 
maintain order, cleanliness, and security in the city, and, aided by the 
great officers of the Chatelet, to act as magistrates in cases of petty 
thefts and breaches of the peace, mendicancy, and vagrancy. The scope 
of their functions was, however, constantly varying even under the same 
monarch (Louis XIV.), by whom the office was created, by new ordi- 
nances, whilst their secret functions were more or less influenced by the 
i social, and political influences that were brought to bear upon 
them. 

The first lieutenant-general of police was La Reynie. He has the 
credit of being an eminent reformer. He had the streets cleansed, esta- 
blished a watch, and forbade livery servants wearing swords. Above all, 
he introduced lanterns. Previous to his time, citizens could only go out 
at night with a lantern in their hands—as in the present day at Con- 
stantinople—and the nobility were always preceded by valets on foot, 
or mounted, bearing torches. But as there was only one, or at the most, 
two lanterns in each street, and they only contained a candle, they by 
no means afforded sufficient security to the public. 

To La Reynie fell also the arduous duty of purifying la Cour des 
Miracles, and of regulating the commission at the Arsenal, or Chambre 
Ardente, as it was called, on account of those who were convicted being 
put to death by fire, and which had been created to investigate the 
numerous cases of poisoning that occurred at that period—the epoch of 
La Voisin and of Brinvilliers. ‘The Duchess of Bouillon having been 
brought before this astute magistrate, he is said to have asked her 
seriously if, in her transactions with fortune-tellers, she had seen the 
devil? ‘*I see him at this moment,”’ was the reply; “the vision is a 
very repulsive one, he is disguised as a state counsellor.” 

Another, if possible, still more repulsive task was that entailed by the 
revocation of the edict of Nantes. ‘‘ Many,” says a French writer, 
“were committed to the Bastille simply for having ‘ protested’ against a 
breach of faith in regard to a law which the king had sworn to observe.” 
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La Reynie, however, was the humble servant of Madame de Maintenon 
in carrying this abominable revocation into force, and he did all that was 
in his power to ensure the reception of the monarch and of his last para- 
mour into the bosom of the Church, by incarcerating multitudes of 
those who were even suspected of infidelity. 

D’ Argenson succeeded to Reynie. He nobly defended the Protestants 
from the persecutions to which they were at that time subjected. But, 
unfortunately, he supported the party of the Jesuits against the Jan- 
senists, and the destruction of the convent of Port-Royal and the ex- 

ulsion of the nuns have attached an indelible stigma to his name. Yet 
is this magistrate accused of being very partial to the sisterhood in an- 
other sense. He is said, indeed, by the chroniclers of the time, to have 
converted the convent of Trainel into a private seraglio. As lieutenant- 
general of police and inspector of the temporal interests of religious 
establishments, he had the right of entry at all hours and times. He 
was succeeded by Machaud, who enjoyed the reputation of being an 
honest magistrate, and who was again succeeded by the second son of the 
first D’Argenson, in the time of the Regency. Called to higher func- 
tions, it remained with Taschereau, his successor, to carry out the edict 
' which emanated from the excessive speculation of the day, and subjected 
any person quitting the country, without permission, to the penalty of 
death. D’Argenson, resuming the office in 1722, occupied himself 
mainly with military organisations, not neglecting at the same time the 
interests of literature, and science, and of the theatre. Hence it was 
that the celebrated Encyclopédie was dedicated to him, and he was 
always in opposition with the Parliamentary party up to the period of 
his disgrace, which was brought about by the influence of Madame de 
Pompadour. 

The brief tenure of office of M. d’Ombreval was darkened by the 
edict of May 14, 1724, “concerning the Catholic religion,” a code of 
intolerance and persecution; and by troubles brought about by the 
dearness of bread—a circumstance which was attributed to the specula- 
tions of the Farmers-general, and to whose schemes, according to 
Barbier, M. d’Ombreval was himself sacrificed. 

It was at this epoch also that the meetings of certain fanatics, who 
were called Convulsionnaires, created a great sensation in Paris. These 
follies would, however, never have attracted the amount of attention 
which they did, had it not been for the persecutions inaugurated “ by the 
Roman Catholics, and particularly the Jesuits,” against them. Hérault, 
a formidable agent of “ Messieurs de Jésus,” aimed at the extirpation of 
the whole sect, and to effect this his emissaries broke into the houses of 
even the private citizens, sparing neither age nor sex. Even children 
were taken away to the Bastille. The Abbé Daribat was subjected to 
the same fate for having placed a bit of wood under the pillow of one 
Ledoux. The woman Lefévre having had an attack of epilepsy in the 
street, was forthwith confined in the same prison. Caricatures, songs, 
pamphlets, and publications against the Jesuits, circulated not the less 
ss the publie, and all the astuteness of the new lieutenant-general 
of police failed in discovering their origin, more especially of the perio- 
dical called “ Nouvelles Ecclesiastiques.” Hérault also waged a war of 
extermination against the Freemasons, and, thanks to his persecution, 
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the lodges, of which there were only four in 1736, numbered twenty-two 
in 1742.* We wonder if the same result is being brought about by the 
rsecution of the same sect in our own times. It is related of this 
érault, who, according to Saint Edme, in his ‘“ Biographie des Lieu- 
tenants-Généraux de la Police en France,” when dying, said he was 
struck by the hand of God, that, seeing one day a sign at a milliner’s 
shop representing a polite abbé in the act of making purchases from the 
damsels of the establishment, and beneath which was inscribed “a |'abbé 
coquet,” or, as we should say, “at the sign of the gallant priest,” actually 
imprisoned an unfortunate abbé whose name happened to be Coquet. 

M.de Marville succeeded to the pitiless fanatic Hérault in 1740. He 
was a good and worthy man, and not at all adapted for the position. 
The Prince of Conti pla him tricks, and Voltaire fairly outwitted 
him in the attempt e to drive his “Mahomet” from the stage. 
Madame de Pompadour replaced him by a creatare of her own, M. 
Berryer. It was this man who obtained the disgrace of D’ Argenson, 
by intercepting a letter to the Countess d’Estrade, in which the minister 
wrote contemptuously of the favourite. To him is also given the credit 
of being the first to collect all the scandal of Paris in order to amuse 
the king—nay, it is said that the Archbishop of Paris was as curious on 
this point as his royal master, and used to read these prurient police 
reports with avidity. We do not require a lieutenant-general of police 
to procure such in the present day, they are delivered over to the public 
fresh from the courts of justice. According to Madame de Hausset, in 
her “‘ Memoirs,” the “cabinet noir,” in which private letters were un- 
as and perused, was founded by Madame de Pompadour and M. 

er. 

Under M. Bertin, the next lieutenant-general, the system of espionage 
was not carried quite so far. Yet it was in his time that M. de la Motte 
was put to the torture and executed for having spoken irreverently of the 
king, disloyal placards having also been found upon his person. The 
next in order, M. de Sartines, was expressively designated as “le grand 
inquisiteur.” It is related of this official by M. Peuchet (“‘ Mem. Tirés 
des Archives de la Police”), that he obtained his reputation by a truly 
Parisian manceuvre. The report of a frightful assassination having been 
committed in the quarter of the Garden of Plants was spread all over 
Paris. Five dead bodies had been found in a house, and the neighbours 
had seen some men removing certain large boxes. M. de Sartines took 
credit upon himself for immediately capturing the criminals. But, ac- 
cording to Peuchet, the dead bodies had been conveyed there in the said 
large boxes, and, after a time, the public forgot to inquire about the sup- 
posed criminals. 

M. de Sartines gave great development, and added much to the 
efficacy of the spy system. His reputation stood very high on this point, 
and it is said that, having been written to by an Austrian minister to 
arrest a certain person, he wrote back, indicating the street and number 
of the house in which the person sought for was residing in Vienna. M. 
de Myons, president of Lyons, took a bet with him that he would come 





_ ™* There is a most creditable letter in the Correspondence of Marie Antoinette 
in favour of Freemasonry. 
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to Paris without his knowing it. The very morning of his arrival, in 
disguise, he received a note inviting him to dinner. M. de Sartines 

ised prostitution, not so much for sanitary as for police purposes, 
He was the first to license unfortunates, and to use them, at the same 
time, as spies. Copies of letters found in the ruins of the Bastille were 
published in 1789, which implicated M. de Sartines in many an infamous 
act, but it is impossible to say what credence to give to them. The 
author of “Les Mystéres de la Police’? quotes them, however, as _his- 
torical documents, and they certainly appear to be such letters as could 
only be written by an irresponsible magistrate, having the power of life 
and death. Here is one, for example, dated June 17, to the governor of 
the Bastille’: 

“T send you, my dear Delauny, the named F. He is a very dan- 
gerous person ; keep him for eight days, and then get rid of him (vous 
vous en deferez)”—equivalent to “you will put him to death.” At the 
bottom of this precious epistle is a note by M. Delauny. ‘“ The” (date 
omitted) “June, admitted the named F., and, at the expiration of the eight 
days, sent to M. de S. to inquire under what name he must be buried.” 

M. Saint Edme speaks of a person named Latude who had written too 
‘ candidly to M. de Rartines, having been cast into a dungeon, where for 
forty months he had to defend his life against rats and the impurities of 
the place. The Chevalier Pompignan de Mirabelle related of himself 
that he was imprisoned at Vincennes for having repeated four lines he 
he had heard written against Madame de Pompadour. He thought it 
was a joke at first, but the joke lasted eleven years. The Provost of 
Beaumont, having discovered in 1768 certain parties who were engaged 
in the monopoly of corn at the time of scarcity, wrote to the parliament 
of Rouen. His letter was intercepted, and he was imprisoned by M. de 
Sartines for eleven years in the Bastille, whence he was afterwards trans- 
ferred for fifteen years to the dungeons of Vincennes. He had, during 
his prolonged incarceration, to sleep on a board two feet in width with a 
little rotten straw, and two ounces of bread and a glass of water were 
passed to him daily through an aperture. He was nearly dying at the 
expiration of eighteen months, when the allowance had to be increased. 
It is permitted to doubt if a person could have lived on such a restricted 
diet for eighteen months. M. de Sartines became minister of marine 
under Louis XVI., but was so incompetent as to be soon dismissed. An 
epigrammatist of the day wrote of him : 


J’ai balayé Paris avec un soin extréme, 
Et voulant sur les mers balayer les Anglais, 
J’ai vendu si cher mes balais, 

Que |’on m’a balayé moi-méme. 


M. de Sartines took refuge in Spain on the breaking out of the re- 
volution, and took as good care not to return to the scene of his iniquities 
as that worthy Abbé Maury, who, when asked by Talleyrand when he 
was going back to Paris, replied, ““ When the Bastille and M. de Sar- 
tines are gone out.’’ It was this same abbé who, when threatened by 
the populace with being swung to a lantern, said to the mob, “ Stupid 
dolts! would you see any the better for that ?” 

M. de Sartines’s successor was M. Lenoir, whose speciality appears to 
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have lain in intervention in family matters. Fast young men were 
by their relatives under his paternal surveillance, and he was 
called upon to settle marriage negotiations and even family financial dif- 
ficulties. It is related of him that he recovered from some sharpers two 
hundred louis which had been lost by Biss, a young officer in the Swiss 
Guards, and, Beara them to the imprudent young man, obtained 
from him a promise that he would play no more. Lenoir appears to 
have been very accommodating to some of his clients, for a lady of 
quality, having applied to him for advice under the somewhat delicate 
circumstance of having become enceinte during the absence of her hus- 
band, daily expected home, he actually shielded her from the said 
husband’s researches, until the evidences of her disgrace being no longer 
patent, he further aided in extricating her from her embarrassments by a 
pretended journey to Rouen. On the other hand, many a “ marquise” 
more apprehensive of her husband’s me than of his health, applied to 
the lieutenant-genera] of police to place a curb on his licences, and to 
have him watched. Some titled ladies appealed against the indiscretions 
of their chambermaids, who revealed more of the life of the interior than 
it was proper to be made public. Even actresses have been known to 
complain to the lieutenants-general of police of the infidelities of their 
lovers. Their occupations as time advanced, if of less importance in an 
historical point of view, became singularly mixed up with the minutia of 
social Jife. It is a peculiarity of the French that they always look to 
the authorities to do everything for them. The authorities, on their side, 
charged extortionately for all inquiries of this kind, and, in order to faci- 
litate their obtaining the necessary information, all those who kept houses 
of a certain description were obliged, under heavy penalties, to inscribe 
the names of such persons as frequented them, and all the ladies were 
equally bound to report the names of those with whom they kept com- 
any. 
: It has always, indeed, been one of the most powerful levers held by the 
police to render the crimes and vices of persons profitable to their own 
ends. Was a man caught in the act of committing a larceny, robbery, 
or breach of the peace, he was often, instead of being delivered over to 
the authorities, set at liberty, upon the understanding that he should for 
the future be the humble servant of the general office of inquiry. Dida 
writer, guilty of too much zeal, come under the cognisance of the police, 
he was also absolved on condition of reporting the peccadilloes of others, 
There was not a social circle, even to the highest in the land, in which 
some implicated person had not by his follies or vices been converted into 
nothing more or less than an agent of police—a “ mouchard,” spy, or de- 
tective—whichever the reader chooses to designate such disreputable 
characters. It was thus that parliamentary counsellors, masters of re- 
quests, and Knights of St. Louis, were made, without any expense to the 
lieutenants-general, to watch and report upon one another. Nay, one 
great lady, having tolerated gambling at her house, was obliged ever 
afterwards to give two soirées a week, and to report the next day every- 
thing that had been said at this hospitable gathering. 
M. Lenoir founded the Monts de Piété—the Parisian pawnbroking 
establishments—and he looked closely after all public establishments, 
prisons, and hospitals, as also after all sanitary regulations. It was by 
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his advice that the metropolis was lighted every night, whether the moon 
shone or not. It was previous to this a common saying that “the moon 
reckoned upon the lanterns, the lanterns upon the moon; there were 
neither moon nor lanterns, and the only thing that was visible was dark- 
ness.” Unfortunately, M. Lenoir’s liberal ideas in regard to metropolitan 
i ents did not suit Turgot’s notions of economy, and he had to 

way to one Albert, a friend of the minister, but of whom little more 
is record than his name. 

‘The last lieutenant-general of police was Thiroux de Crosne. If re- 
markable for anything, it was for his incapacity and his utter want of tact 
and decision. He directed the police at the very moment when the old 
monarchy was threatened in its existence, and neither knew how to anti- 

ipate or avert any of those events which precipitated its downfal. He 
almost simply limited his field of action to collecting reports of manifesta- 
tions of public opinion, and transmitting them to government. One of 
his weaknesses was concentrating his attention on the theatres, certainly 
the soul of Parisian life, and a frequent place of manifestation of public 
opinion, but not the only one. The working classes of the formidable 
faubourgs had little to do with what was said or sung on the boards of 
the Frangais, the Ambigu, or the Variétés. The police reports on 
theatrical manifestations, as given in the “ Mémoires de Condorcet,” are 
perfect curiosities in their way. Thus it is put on record that on the oc- 
casion of the representation of “ Athalie,’”’ at the following lines : 


L’audace d’une femme, arrétant ce concours, 
En des jours ténébreux & changé ces beaux jours, 


clapping of hands was heard from two several persons in the pit. (The 
allusion was to Marie Antoinette. ) 
Again the same manifestations at the line : 


Confonds dans ses conseils une reine cruelle. 
At other lines, as when speaking of a wise king it is said that : 


D’injustes fardeaux n’accable point ses fréres. 
And 


De l’absolu pouvoir vous ignorez |’ivresse, 
Et des laches flatteurs la voix enchanteresse. 


And at the lines : 


Qu’un roi n’a d’autre frein que sa volonté méme, 
Qu’il doit immoler tout a sa grandeur supréme, 
Qu’aux larmes, au travail le peuple est condamné, 


the applause not only became general, but the whole house rose at one 
time. This was significant enough, but what a petty expenditure of time 
and talent, at a moment when the whole fabric of the monarchy was 
crumbling at their feet! These reports were of a character to enlighten 
the court as to the progress of public opinion it is true, but M. de Crosne 
would have rendered it far greater service by denouncing the authors of 
these movements. Perchance he felt that he would have to denounce half 
the inhabitants of the capital? Again, a lieutenant-general of police 
often fell to the ground between royal and ministerial interests. Thus, 
forexample, in 1787, Louis XVI. began to suspect that he was deceived. 
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In order to judge better of public opinion himself, he instructed a certain 
publisher, Blaizot by name, to forward to him copies of all political 
pamphlets. After a time no pamphlets made their ce; the kin 
instituted inquiries, and what was his surprise on finding that Blaizot had 
been sent to the Bastille, by his own order apparently, but in reality by 
that of M. de Breteuil, his minister, who did not wish the king to know 
what was said of his government. Blaizot was liberated, but those guilty 
of such infamous acts of tyranny were never punished. 

Bailly having been appointed Mayor of Paris on the 16th of July, 
1789, in succession to what were before lieutenants-general of police, Mt 
de Crosne withdrew for a time to England, but returning to Paris, he was 
in 1793 imprisoned in the house of Picpus, and finally executed on the 
28th of April, 1794. 

Dulaure has summed up in his “ Histoire de Paris,” regarding the 
system of police under the last lieutenants-general, as follows : 

“The administration of the police made useful and yet deplorable 
progress during this reign. If it contributed to prevent many crimes, it 
also favoured many others. The gambling-houses which it authorised, 
the houses of licentiousness which it directed, augmented public immo- 
rality. It, in fact, soiled itself with the sewerage, which it was inces- 
santly disturbing. I only speak here in reference to individual liberty. 
No asylum was respected by the police. Its perfidious investigations, 
restrained within feeble limits, threw trouble in the midst of families ; 
the most peaceful and orderly citizen could not escape. Family secrets, 
the most minute details of private life, nothing escaped the perquisitions 
of the police, who introduced their agents into houses in order that they 
might betray their masters, 

“ The police largely increased the number of its objectionable taxes, 
enlisted wicked men to oppose them to others equally wicked, and dimi- 
nished by that policy the number of thieves and murderers ; but such a 
benefit cost the Parisians dear, for their independence was thereby com- 
promised. They had fewer daggers to fear, but more chains to carry. 

“ Nevertheless, that police, although very superior to that of the pre- 
ceding reigns, had not at that time attained the degree of perfection 
which it has since attained; it did not, I believe, make use of agents 
provocateurs.” 

If the principle here alluded to by M. Dulaure had not attained its full 
development, it may, however, be fairly said to have been foreshadowed 
by M. de Sartines in the anecdote before related, as to the steps which 
he took to assure himself a reputation for skill and ability by his detection 
of an imaginary crime. 

The eighteenth century was an eventful period in France, yet previous 
to the Revolution no imcident, except that of the Chambre Ardente, 
created a greater sensation than the kidnapping of children, which 
sprang, in 1750, out of the schemes of colonisation at that time m 
vogue. Obildren bound upon an errand, going to school or to chureh, 
were seized upon, put into carriages, and carried away. This happened 
to both boys and girls, when only even from five or six years of age. In 
consequence of rumours to this effect having spread through the city, on 
the 16th of May, a child having cried that was being put into a coach, 
the people rushed to its rescue, and several of the police agents were 
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grievously hurt. It was supposed that ission had been given to these 
agents to capture orphans or homeless oles vagabonds such as are often 
to be met with in large capitals, and as a bounty was offered for every 
juvenile recruit for the Mississippi, the agents had availed themselves of 
the privilege to seize upon the first stray children they met with. Many 
refused altogether to give credence to so flagrant a violation of the laws 
of nature. People, however, came forward who had given considerable 
sums of money to recover their children from the hands of the kidnappers, 
and there was soon no doubt of the fact. The children, it was said, were 
removed to the hospital of St. Louis, without the city. On the 22nd 
there were further disturbances, having their origin in the same circum- 
stances, and the house of the Police Commissary Desnoyers was stoned. 
In the Place de la Croix Rouge, Faubourg St. Germain, the house of a 
traiteur, in which an agent who had attempted to carry off a child had 
taken refuge, was also completely devastated. At the house of the Com- 
missary Delafosse, near the Palais, the watch fired upon the people ; the 
consequence was that the house was gutted, as well as others in its 
neighbourhood, the commissary and his family had to make their escape 
over the roofs, and the bodies of several it were conveyed to the 
Morgue the same night. 

The next day, the 23rd, the same disturbances were renewed near 
St. Roch, where it was said an attempt had been made to carry away a 
child. An agent named Parisien took refuge in the house of the Com- 
missary De la Vergie, Rue St. Honoré, immediately opposite St. Roch. 
The people demanded that he should be given up to them, which having 
been refused, and a sentry having fired upon the mob and killed a man, 
the doors were broken open and the house was threatened with fire, to 
escape which Parisien was given up and at once put to death, after 
which his body was dragged to the house of M. Berryer, lieutenant- 
general of police. Here, after committing various disorders, breaking 
the windows, and endeavouring to tie up the body to the gateway, the 
mob was ultimately dispersed by a strong body of horse and foot, who 
came to the rescue. 

On the 25th, the chamber of parliament being sitting, the lieutenant- 
general of police appeared before them to make a statement with regard 
to these disturbances, and he declared that all rumours of kidnapping 
children were without any foundation, that no orders had been given to 
that effect, and that the whole had its origin in the malevolent disposition 
of certain parties. The Counsellor M. Ivert was appointed to inquire into 
the truth or falsehood of the rumours, as also to endeavour to discover 
the parties with whom they had originated. Placards were issued at the 
same time forbidding all grouping of persons. The result of the inquiry 
made was, however, to the effect that the agents produced their instruc- 
tions to capture young vagabonds; but these instructions did not autho- 
rise them to take children from their parents, still less to receive money 
for their liberation. Three of the insurgents were, on the other hand, 
sentenced to death, and were executed on the 3rd of August. The 
editor of the “ Journal de Barbier,” Ed. Charpentier, remarks upon these 
executions: “ They did not dishonour the families of those who suffered, 
they only dishonoured the government, which had provoked, by an 
odious system of kidnapping, the anger of the people, and who only 
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_— how to hide its weakness by acts of violence and terrible re- 
risals. 

. There is nothing, indeed, at all to be wondered at that the inhabitants 
of either city or country should rise up in arms upon the commission of 
so gross an outrage as the kidnapping of their children—the wonder 
would be that they should not do so—but the explanation that was 
commonly received as to the causes of this procedure, and which are nar- 
rated at length by Barbier and in the “ Mystéres de la Police,” attest to 
the fearful state of credulity and ignorance in which long oppression had 
cast the people of Paris. 

There happened to be at that epoch a wealthy khan or knés of Tar- 
tary, Prince ae by name, who lived very sumptuously, kept a large 
retinue, and was much féted in the grand monde. This brilliant prince 
was suddenly seized with a frightful leprosy, and the disorder assumed so 
virulent and repulsive a character, that the medical men looked upon death 
as the only and best release. ‘The khan himself, however, only laughed, 
said he would withdraw for a year, and return as well as ever. He did so, 
and what is more, kept his word. He came back as well and as hand- 
some as before his illness ; scalds, boils, ulcers, and all the frightful ac- 
companiments of a virulent leprosy had disappeared, and the medical 
world was at its wit’s end to discover how this miracle had been operated. 

The populace, however, in its mistrust of rich and noble alike, soon ex- 
plained the miracle away, after their own fashion. It is even said that 
they derived their information from three notoriously bad characters, the 
Comte de Charolais, the Duchess of E., and the Marquis M. The 
remedy for blood in a state of corruption was the transfusion of young, 
pure, and vigorous blood, and children were, it was added, kidnapped for 
the purpose of supplying this sesny There exists in the “* Mémoires 
Tirés des Archives de la Police,” by Peuchet, a long letter from the 
Count de Charolais, addressed to Louis XV., which contains the history 
of the Russo-Tartar Prince Kespatky, who is said to have consumed 
twenty bottles of “clairet” at breakfast, by way of helping to decompose 
his blood, and an account of the said -Count de Charolais practising the 
before-mentioned remedy upon himself, for a malignant carbuncle, under 
which he was likewise suffering. The author of “The Mystéres de la 
Police” looks upon the document as a “monument de folie odieuse.” 
Peuchet, on the contrary, treats it as an invention of the police to amuse 
the king! Neither supposition is necessary ; the transfusion of blood has 
been practised even in this country, and —. have been introduced in 
Paris from the East without involving thereby any connexion with the 
kidnapping of children.* 

The Duke of Chartres, son of the regent, was a monomaniacal fanatic. 
One of his monomanias was not to believe in death, and, married when 
very young to a princess of Baden, he would neither give credence to her 
demise, which took place after an union of only two or three years, or in 
that of his father the regent. It required a “lettre de cachet” from the 
king to induce him to assume the title of Duke of Orleans. His next 
monomania was to join the “ Convulsionnaires” before alluded to. This 





* The doctor is called Abenhakib, evidently for Abenhakim, the “son of the 
doctor,” most likely an assumed or a manufactured name. 
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sect of fanatics as so excited by numbering a prince of the blood in its 
ranks, that they projected raising him to the throne. The manner in 
which this was to be brought about is related in an interview of M. 
Hérault, at that time lieutenant-general of police, with one of the con- 
spirators: ‘We, our brothers and sisters, after mature deliberation, have 
come to the conclusion that France will never be flourishing, pacified, rich 
and until after the abolition of the constitution Unigeuitus, and 
the withdrawal of the hundred and one propositions of the Jansenistes, 
Now, to arrive at such a result it is necessary to call to the throne the 
second Cyrus, the second Alexander, the paragon of princes, the elect of 
monarchs; in one word, the Duke of Orleans; so chaste that he wears no 
nether eee: (it was one of the prince’s monomanias to wear a hoop 
or crinoline), “and so learned that he has overcome death. But as, on the 
other hand, the throne is occupied by the son of the Beast, the ever happy 
St. Paris has been appealed to, to disembarrass us of the latter; a wax 
figure of this Nimrod, Louis XV., has been made of the size of life, and 
has been stuck upright in a barrel sunk into the ground. This figure is 
daily visited by the brothers and sisters who are in a state of grace, the 
water that accumulates in the barrel is carefully stirred with a bone of the 
arm of the holy deacon, and from revelations made to Sister Frangoise it 
is averred that when the water shall have reached the level of the figure’s 
head, Louis XV., suffocated by his vices, will expire.” It is added that 
M. Herault had the wax figure removed and broken to pieces, and several 
of those who were engaged in this piece of mediaeval witchcraft were con- 
signed to the Bastille. Another incident, which tended more than any- 
thing else to bring the “ Convulsionnaires’’ into disrepute, was the trickery 
of a certain young Viscount d’Hauteville, who took upon himself to re- 
present the holy deacon, St. Paris, at the house of a worthy Jausenist 
citizen, and to wed in that character his two daughters—an act of sacri- 
legious immorality which, when it exploded, as was inevitable, brought 
with it that ridicule upon the sect which in Paris is worse than perse- 
cution. 

Abductions were not only effected in Paris upon children, but at the 
epoch when M., de la Reynie was lieutenant-general of police, were also 
carried out in several instances of young persons, and that to such an ex- 
tent as to demand the most vigorous measures being taken to discover 
their origin. One of the most intelligent of the detectives of Paris, Lecoq, 
was specially entrusted with this mission. It was supposed that the abduc- 
tions were effected through the instrumentality of young persons of the 
other sex, so Lecog took his son, a handsome youth of seventeen years 
of age, into his confidence, gave him all necessary instructions, had him 
equipped in the extreme of fashion, and sent him forth on the adventure. 
The anticipated result was not long in manifesting itself. Young Lecoq 
was walking on the terrace of the Tuileries, when he met a very beautiful 
and well-dressed young lady, followed by an attendant of discreet age, 
and who exchanged eloquent glances with him. The young man turned 
back, telegraphed again, and at length took a seat. There he was joined 
by the duenna, who told him that the young lady was a Polish princess, 
that she had seen him with favour, and if he would be the same evening 
at the door of St. Germain |’ Auxerrois, he should hear further. Young 
Lecoq went home, and communicated his appointment to his father. The 
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latter, fearful that his son might get involved in a catastrophe beyond his 

wers of rescue, collected a large band of police agents, and together 
they took up their position near the church, and yet so skilfully dis- 
tributed at distances from one another, as not to attract observation in 
the obscurity. 

Things came to pass as anticipated; the old duenna came out of the 
church, saw the young man, and made signs to him to follow. The 
agents moved off at the same time, tracking the footsteps of the two. 
They disappeared in a house in the street des Orféyres. Young Lecoq 
was armed, and entered boldly. All was darkness, and after passin 
through many corridors and staircases, he was shown into a room wel 
lighted up and splendidly furnished. The Polish princess was there also, 
magnificently attired, reposing on a sofa, The preliminaries of an intro- 
duction having been hastily gone through, the duenna withdrew, leaving 
the young people together. After a time, however, the fair princess 

leaded an excuse for absenting herself for a few moments. Young 

ecoq did not approve of this movement, which he was too gallant to 
object to, and expected it might be followed by the admission of un- 
welcome personages into the room. His fears were more than justified 
when, opening a closet in the wainscoting, he discovered the heads 
of no less than twenty-six youthful victims carefully preserved on 
silver dishes. Lecoq, on making this unpleasant discovery, gave the 
signal agreed upon, and his father and the other agents effected their 
entrance, just as the fair lady, who, we are ashamed to say, is declared 
to have been of English origin, made her reappearance accompanied by 
four bandits armed to the teeth. Resistance was, however, in vain, the 
police were three to one, and well armed too, and the whole band of 
malefactors were captured. These heads, it is said, were destined for 
exportation to Germany to assist the studies of Gall and Spurzheim. 
This incredible story is related in the “ Mystéres de Ja Police,” on the 
authority of the “ Archives de la Police,” by Peuchet. 

Few persons are unacquainted with the history of the trial and fate of 
the Marchioness of Brinvilliers and de la Voisin ; to relate the life and 
crimes of these two poisoners would be useless, but there are certain 
connexions between these crimes, the government and the police, 
which, we are told, were not even known to their contemporaries, The 
Marchioness of Brinvilliers was executed on the 16th of July, 1676, but 
her death by no means tended to relieve certain classes of society from 
the disagreeable feeling that she had left behind her offices for the sale 
of poisons, that were still open to the sons of ruined families, to unhappy 
wedded couples, or to persons impatient of the enjoyment of suc- 
cessions. 

About a year after the execution of the marchioness, the 21st of 
September, 1677, a note, without any signature, found in a confessional 
of the Jesuits’ church of the Rue St. Antoine, and evidencing that a 
conspiracy to poison the king and the Dauphin was in existence, excited 
the anxiety of the lieutenant-general of police—La Reynie—in the ver 
highest degree. After the lapse of a few months, two individuals, Louis 
Vanens and Robert de la Mirée, were arrested on suspicion. The first 
was also suspected of having poisoned the Duke of Savoy, and of 
trafficking in poisons. These arrests were followed by others, till they 
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became so numerous that a special commission was appointed, known to 
the public as that of the chambre ardente, to meet at the arsenal, in 
order to investigate these peculiar cases. Great personages became in- 
volved by the disclosures thus eliminated. They comprised the names of 
the Count de Clermont, the Duchess of Bouillon, the Princess of Tingry, 
the Marchioness d’Alluye, the Countess of Roure, Madame de Polignac, 
the Duke of Luxembourg, and of many others of the nobility and of 
the royal household. The Countess of Soissons, the beautiful but 
haughty niece of Cardinal Mazarin, was, it was said, by the favour of 
Louis XIV., allowed to escape trial by a premature evasion. 

It is but just to say that the papers of La Reynie attest that 
Louis XIV., with this exception (and the evasion may have been totally 
without his cognisance), was desirous that all matters connected with the 
nefarious traffic in poisons should be fairly sifted without regard to rank 
or sex. Hence the arrests of the great persons before alluded to, and it 
appears from their interrogatories, that not ouly had the life of the king, 
of the Dauphin, of Colbert, of Mademoiselle de la Valliére, and of the 
Duchess of Fontanges been in danger, but the Duchess of Viorme and 
Madame de Montespan herself were denounced as having been engaged 
in similar plots. Two hundred and forty persons were implicated in 
these investigations, thirty-six underwent the last penalty of the law, 
after having i, previously subjected to the question, ordinary and ex- 
traordinary; many others were condemned to perpetual imprisonment, 
to the galleys, or into exile ; others were simply remanded for the re- 
mainder of their lives ; all more or less guilty of poisonings, or of im- 
pious masses with the sacrifice of young children. : 

According to Peuchet, the Duke of Orleans twice consulted the cele- 
brated fortune-teller and dealer in poisons La Voisin, or rather Mon- 
voisin. On the first occasion, he wanted to know what had become of a 
child, his first wife, Henrietta of England, had borne in 1668, and the 
father of which he declared was Louis XIV. La Voisin sent her cousin 
Beauvillard to England to make inquiries ; the child, she said, was alive, 
and provided for by its uncle, the King of England. 

On the second occasion, he wanted to know what had become of the 
ring of Turpin, celebrated in history for its power of fixing the affections. 
It had been originally given to Charlemagne by one of his mistresses, 
whom he was hence forced to love even after - death, until Turpin, 
Archbishop of Rheims, delivered him of the bondage by stealing the ring 
and throwing it into a lake. The influence of the talisman was not, 
however, lost thereby, the emperor never afterwards quitted the borders 
of the lake, where he founded the city of Aix-la~Chapelle, and where he 
died and was buried. The duke also wished to see Satan, and was gra- 
tified by a mirrored representation after the fashion of Pepper’s ghost, 
the priest of Avaux supplying the voice. 

The queen herself is said to have visited La Voisin, who offered her a 
philter by which to monopolise the affections of her husband, but she 
said she preferred weeping over the preference shown to her rivals than 
giving him anything that might do him harm. 

The Countess of Soissons was in constant connexion with La Voisin. 
She had two objects in view, one was to disembarrass herself of all re- 
latives who stood in the way of her obtaining the entire succession to 
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Cardinal Mazarin’s wealth ; the other was to regain her ascendancy over 
the king. To effect the latter she placed in the hands of these impostors 
bits of hair, parings of nails, chemises, socks, and other articles of apparel 
of the king’s, all destined to go towards the manufacture of what was 
called a “ poupée d’amour,’’ She did not, like the queen, even disdain 
the use of philters. 

M. de la Tour, Prince of Bouillon, Abbé of Auvergne, and cardinal 
at twenty-seven years of age, had taken it into his head that his uncle, 
M. de Turenne, had buried large treasures, and had by his sudden death 
lost the cpportunity of giving the necessary information as to where they 
were buried. He offered La Voisin fifty thousand livres if she would 
evoke the spirit of Turenne, and two hundred thousand if he intimated 
where the treasure was to be found. 

La Voisin exacted a delay of a fortnight to prepare for so powerful a 
conjuration. She insisted upon the greatest secresy, that the calling up 
of the dead should take place in the church of St. Denis, and only two 
witnesses were allowed on the part of the cardinal and grand almoner of 
France. La Voisin, on her part, was assisted by two priests, Lesage and | 
D’ Avaux, and also by the sacristan of the abbey. There were also pre- 7 
sent, Rose, La Voisin’s maid, and a little black page, who bore the 
magical apparatus. The ceremony was inaugurated by lighting five 
tapers of black wax, and raising a kind of altar over the grave of the 
marshal; the holy books were then turned upside down, as was also 
the crucifix, and the priests, with their copes turned inside out, began 
their sacrilegious rites, That night it lightened and thundered heavily, 
and it was in the midst of a terrific peal, that seemed to shake the old 
-abbey to its very foundations, that Turenne rose from out of his tomb, 
and, advancing towards the cardinal with an aspect of concentrated 
anger and contempt, he said to him: 7 

“ Wretch! my house, illustrated by so. many heroes, is about to fade 
away and perish. All those who shall bear its name are for ever disin- 
herited of its glory, and, before a century is past, there shall not be a 
Bouillon alive. The treasure that I left was my reputation and my vic- 
tories ; what would you do with such, unworthy as you are of the one as 
of the other ?” 

Another loud peal of thunder resounded through the sacred edifice, and 
Turenne re-entered his tomb, which closed after him. All who had been 
witnesses to the scene took their departure without exchanging a word. 
The narrator was Rose, La Voisin’s femme de chambre, who was burnt 
alive by order of the Chambre Ardente. 

Marshal de Luxembourg also saw the devil, and was much terrified by 
the vision. He, indeed, never forgave the revelations of La Voisin on 
the score of his fears. His object was to obtain from Satan that his 
nomination to the peerage as Duke of Piney should date from 1596, so 
that other peers should not have precedence over him. Peers, cardinals, 
marshals of France, and great ladies, appear to have been gifted with 
little more perspicacity at this strange epoch than the most illiterate of 
the bourgeoisie. M. de Lauzun was also among the suitors of La Voisin. 
He wished the king to recognise his marriage with mademoiselle, to be 
nominated knight of the three orders, and that he should always be be- 
loved by the woman with whom the king should fall in love. La Voisin 
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ised him the cordon bleu, but he never wore it. James II. of Eng. 
nd made him knight of the garter. The three orders coveted were 


. those of the Golden Fleece, the Holy Ghost, and the Annonciado of 


Savoy. Fouquet is said to have conferred a pension on La Voisin. 

Many of the revelations made by this infamous woman were of a far 
more serious character. Thus, she accused two court ladies, the Countess 
of Roure and Madame de Polignac, with having conspired to get rid of 
Madame de la Valliére, and winning over the king’s affections. The 
Countess of Soissons was accused of having said, in regard to the love 
borne by the king to the same lady: ‘If he does not come back to me, 
and I cannot get rid of that woman, I will not stay my vengeance, but 
will destroy them both.” Madame de Sévigné has an allusion to this 
threat in a letter to her daughter, under date January 31, 1660. 

La Voisin appears to have taken an infinite delight in thus implicating 
all the great ladies of the court, who had condescended to have inter- 
views with her. When involving other persons in her revelations, she 
also took care that they should be distinguished characters. Thus, she 
declared that Racine had poisoned Mademoiselle du Parc, an actress, 
through her instrumentality. 

This bad woman was burnt alive, after being subjected to the question 
ordinary and extraordinary, on the 22nd of February. ‘‘ We do not yet 
know what she has revealed,” wrote Madame de Sévigné, who went to 
the Hétel de Sully to see her go by to execution. . The lieutenant- 

neral of police, La Reynie, contented himself with placing on record 
that she had declared “ that a great number of persons of all quality and 
condition had applied to her for the means of putting others out of the 
way, and that it is debauchery that constitutes the moving principle in 
all these disorders.” 


* Revelations did not, however, cease with the death of this modern 


Locusta. Her daughter, and three other persons under accusation—the 
woman Pilastre or Filastre, and two priests, Lesage and Guibourg—- 
made statements which were considered to be of so serious a character 
that they were communicated to the king by the ministers Colbert and 
Louvois. 

A letter from Louvois to the lieutenant-general, La Reynie, reports 
that he went to Vincennes on October 17, 1678, to see Lesage, and that 
he promised him his life if he would make a complete avowal. He de- 
clared that the object of La Voisin in wishing to present a memorial to 
the king was to poison him by means of a powder, which she intended to 
cast over his pocket-handkerchief The daughter of Voisin also declared 
that Madame de Montespan and one of her ladies-in-waiting, Mademoi- 
selle Déscillets, came often to her mother’s, where they left “ cillets,” 
or pinks (a curious coincidence of name), to be impregnated with poison, 
and that they also obtained “love powders” for the use of the king, whilst 
for Mademoiselle de Fontanges they took away poisoned stuffs and 
gloves. The Abbé Guibourg had also said a mass in the presence of an 
Englishman, who had promised one hundred thousand livres if they suc- 
csoled in poisoning the king. 

This Abbé Guibourg surpassed the others in the absurdity of his re- 
velations. He ee guilty to having performed a mass for the benefit 
of Madame de Montespan, who wished the queen out of the way in order 
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that she might — the king, over the body of a female, after the 
immolation of a child whose blood had been carefully collected. The 
Abbé Lesage also bore testimony to the visits of Mademoiselle Désqillets 
with a stranger. Their project was to poison the king in order to obtain 
a large sum of money promised by the stranger, and then to leave 
France. He also said that the powders obtained by Madame de Mon- 
tespan to be ee to the king contained arsenic and corrosive sublimate, 
and that one Vautier, “ artiste en poisons,” made others in which tobacco 
entered as a constituent. 

The revelations of the woman Pilastre were even still more compro- 
mising. This woman, a rival of La Voisin, actually trafficked in poisons, 
and she was convicted, among other things, of having made away with 
her own child in order to obtain its blood. She accused the Duchess of 
Viormes with seeking by foul means to take the place of her sister-in- 
law, Madame de Montespan, in the king’s affections. She also accused 
Fouquet with having sought the death of Colbert in order that he might 
obtain his place. Madame de Viormes was further accused by Lesage 
with having entered into a compact with the Duchess of Angouléme and 
Madame de Vitry to encompass the death of Madame de Montespan. 
Put to the question, La Pilastre declared that the Abbé Guibourg had 
said mass in a cellar, in order to obtain the death of Colbert, at the in- 
stigation of Madame de Montespan and of a gentleman of quality. At 
the third wedge, she admitted that Madame de Montespan administered 
poison to Mademoiselle de Fontanges and love potions to the king. At 
the fourth wedge of the extraordinary question, she said that Guibourg 
worked for Madame de Montespan. This miserable woman retracted 
these accusations to her confessor before dying, and declared that they 
had been extracted from her in the extremity of torture. 

Such are the strange accusations brought against the king’s favourites 
by the accomplices of La Voisin. Notwithstanding their incoherence, 
exaggeration, and inconsistency, it may be imagined what an effect they 
had upon the king’s mind. .‘* Unknown up to the present time,” says 
the author of the “ Mystéres de la Police,’’ “the proofs of the influence 
they had upon the monarch are nevertheless numerous and authentic.” 
M. Pierre Clément has written a remarkable work on the ‘“ Chambre 
Ardente,”’ in the composition of which he had to assist him the volu- 
minous reports made by Colbert himself of all the interrogatories of the 
accused, as also observations made by a distinguished legist of the day— 
Claude Duplessis— upon these interrogatories. Louvois also wrote letters 
to Louis XIV., and to the lieutenant-general of police, La Reynie, which 
throw additional light on the subject. 

Colbert felt at length that he must bring an end to this commission, 
which was ever going on, implicating new personages, and which had 
become the scandal of all Europe. At the head and front of the whole 
affair stood the king, whose immorality had been the source of all this 
mischief, His inconstancy had been the cause of courtly intrigues and 
ambitions among both ladies and gentlemen to supersede one another in 
his favour, which, with the consequent mental depravity that followed, 
had led to the contemplation of crime, as the easiest means of getting 
rid of a rival. The king, the queen, the dauphin, Colbert, the most 
honest of his ministers, and the Duchess of Valliére, the most affec- 
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tionate and least — amaeete - his mistresses, - = —— 
Duchess of Fi jects of crimmal the presumed authors 
of which etiotio-wtbesd rte the Countess of wonder the Marchioness 
of Montespan, the Duchess of Vivonne, Fouquet, and his agents, 
Madame de ae had in her turn been threatened by impatient 
rivals. Royalty itself, and the whole court of the “ Grand Monarque,” 
were, indeed, involved in this gigantic scandal. 

The eminent légist Duplessis, before alluded to, eame at this crisis 
to assist Colbert in disposing of this noisome affair. He admitted that 
the court was duly organised, and that the interrogatories, albeit nume- 
rous and prolonged beyond what was contemplated by the law, could not 
be considered as null and void; but considering that it was indispensable 
to arrive at some conclusion, he proposed four alternatives: Ist. To dis- 
solve the commission, to condemn no one, and to disperse toutes ces 
eanailles in remote parts of the kingdom ; 2ndly. To send the affair 
before the ordinarily constituted courts ; 3rdly. To issue verdicts in 
regard to the most criminal, and to imprison the remainder without 
judgment ; 4thly. To condemn the whole of the accused summarily, and 
to burn the reeord of proceedings. 

A medium course was as usual resolved upon, and the miserable instru- 
ments of the opulent and the debauched went to the wall, while the latter, 
with the exception of Fouquet, who was kept m durance vile, were 
absolved. Duplessis’ memoir attests throughout an anxiety to spare the 
reputation of the two great ladies—Mesdames de Montespan and Vivonne 
—who were implicated in the inquiry. Thirty-six, among whom were 
La Voisin, La Pilastre, la Vigoreux, Madame de Carada, several priests, 
and a Sieur Jean Maillard, were condemned to death and executed. The 
latter, condemned for high treason, and of attempts to poison the king and 
Colbert, is supposed to have been an agent of Fouquet’s. Eighty were 
simp! iealiasly among these were Voisin’s daughter, the priests Lesage 
and Guibourg, and others whose testimonies had most implicated Madame 
de Montespan. What became of them no one knows. The registers of 
the Bastille and of the state prisons could alone tell that tale. One 
example may suffice for all. Twelve years afterwards, we find a report 
sent in to the lieutenant-general of police on the captives in the fort of 
Salees, in Roussillon. Among them was one La Frace, who had been 
lieutenant in the regiment of Condé and im the gendarmerie. He had 
been “ detained,”’ asa result of the commission of the Chambre Ardente, 
three years at Vincennes and nine at Salces. He had never known wh 
he was detained, or even why he was put under arrest. He had been 
simply overlooked and forgotten!* The Duke of Luxembourg was 
absolved, on the plea that he had been the dupe of a gentleman, the 
Count of Montemager, attached to his person, and who had, without his 





* There is a note in the “ Journal de Barbier,” under date December, 1722, to 
the following effect: “The oldest prisoner in the Bastille died the other day; he 
had been imprisoned for thirty-five years. He had been arrested on suspicion of 
wishing to poison M. de Louvois. He was interrogated, but he replied in a dialect 
which none of the king’s interpreters in all foreign languages could understand, 
so that his name or his country were never known, and he was thus secluded 
from the world, without books or papers, for thirty-five years. There were no 
proofs against him.” 
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knowledge, made overtures to Lesage and Guibourg, in the pretended in- 
terest of his master. This unfortunate scapegrace was imprisoned three 

ears at Vincennes and twelve at Salces, without trial or judgment. Sup- 
posing that he had carried out the duke’s instructions further than had 
been intended, there was no legal authority for detaining, during his whole 
life, and without trial, a prisoner of state, whose only fault was having 
acted as the instrument of another, for it is manifest that if he had com- 
mitted any other crimes he would have been tried. 

The whole result of this most extraordinary commission of the Chambre 
Ardente, was to make manifest the utmost amount of ignorance, super- 
stition, immorality, and depravity in high places, and to afford another of 
those melancholy proofs of the indifference with which those in authority 
disposed of the first and sovereign right of a human being—his personal 
liberty—an infringement of the law, which, with the example of unbridled 
corruption and irresponsible power, under Louis XIV. and Louis XV., paved 
the way to the downfal of the monarchy, and laid the seeds of that revo- 
lution whose first work was to destroy that odious monument of iniquity 
—the Bastille. Such an open violation of all law and of the rights of 
people, unpardonable among barbarians, with whom force constitutes 
right, was the less so to France at this very epoch, as manners were sup- 

sed to be polished and society enlightened! and at all events, some few 
noble spirits, Corneille and Motidre, Racine and Bossuet, were loud and 
eloquent in their denunciations of the corruption of the age, and sealed 


with the impress of their genius maxims emanating from a pure and high- 
minded humanity. 








CAPTAIN HANNING SPEKE. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
By Nicuoias MIcHELL. 


Gone in the strength of manhood, just as fame 
Flashed on him, like a newly-risen sun, 
Just as the wreath of honour crowned his name, 
His work, ere noontide, done : 
Escaped the sword on India’s battle plain, 
The burning fever, and the stormy main ; 
Escaped the perils wandering Afrie’s sand, 
The lion’s paw, the blood-stained savage band, 
To fall, by poor mischance, oe ey oe 
Bold Enterprise! thou well mayst sigh; 
Daring and Genius! draw ye nigh, 
And drop on Speke’s low grave a pitying tear! 


An ancient secret had perplexed the sages, 

The Ptolemies, the Pharaohs, through all ages: 

They built the temples, gorgeous, wondrous still, 

Ob’lisk and sculpture speak their art and skill; 
T2 
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They reared the pyramid sublime, 

To wage dark war with giant Time; 

But all their powers were tasked in vain, 

The key of this locked gate to gain. 
England, that far-off Isle, scarce known of yore, 
Savage, when learning’s sun lit Egypt’s shore, 
Sends her brave son, who perils will defy, 
To solve the enigma, cut the Gordian tie. 

He searches distant Lunar Mountains, 

He tracks the naiad-haunted fountains, 

And finds the mighty urns at last, 

O’er which so long thick clouds were cast : 

He fronts the Genius frowning there, 

All mortals from his haunts to scare: 

Discovery, lift your brow and smle— 

He finds the long-veiled cradle of the Nile !* 


The bell is tolling on the morning air, 

That solemn peal which Death must ring for all; 
Oh, many a manly heart is sobbing there, 

And many an eye is weeping by that pall.t 
The Afric traveller—he so young, so bold, 
Late full of lofty dreams, now mute and cold, 
That heart at Nature’s shrine no more to thrill, 
That foot, which trod wide plains for ever still— 
Well may they weep to place the laurel crownt 

Upon the coffin’s lowly lid, 
hich by poor dust will soon be hid— 

All hid, save his great deed, and green renown. 


















































He slumbers in no waste where wild men roam, 
But midst loved scenes, and near his boyhood’s home; 
Sweet is the landscape where calm beauties smile, 
More sweet than yon proud Abbey’s pillar’d aisle ; 
The woods around, the meadow’d vale beneath, 

O peaceful resting-place, befitting death ! 

Autumn’s brown leaf is falling, yet no gloom 

Shall shade the hero-traveller’s early tomb, 

But songs of birds the tranquil spot shall cheer, 
Honour shall come, and Friendship still be near. 
Sleep, great discoverer, weary pilgrim, sleep ! 

The world will mourn, the world thy memory keep. 
Park, Clapperton, and Lander, gained their bays, 
Their star shines brightly through departed days : 
Their mantle fell on thee, and thou hast won 
Renown as proud—thy noble task is done. 

Sleep, great discoverer! history guards thy name, 
We mourn thy doom, and leave thee to thy fame. 





* “The man who, of all Europeans, first crossed central equatorial Africa from 
south to north, with his companion Grant, and who (setting aside all disputes re- 
specting the source of the Nile), unquestionably determined the existence and 
position of the great water-basin whence the Nile flows.”—Sir Roperick Mur- 
cuison: Letter in the Times. 

+ Captain _e was buried in the little country church of Dowlish Wake, near 
Iiminster. The church is beautifully situated on the side of a wooded hill, over- 
looking a fertile —_y 

~ Captain Grant, the sharer of his toils, and his companion in danger, placed a 
pee “y immortelles and laurel leaves on the coffin as it was about to be laid in 
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WOODBURY. 
BY MRS. BUSHBY. 


Part THE THIRD. 


I, 
THE ROSE OF WOODBURY. 


Ir was still understood that Edgar Howard was to be the heir of 
Woodbury; and Agnes, than whom there could not be a less worldly 
minded and less selfish character, felt no envy of her husband’s early 
companion, and never seemed to be gladdened by O’Flynn’s hints that 
Mr. Montague might yet alter his will. 

Not so Alfred; he caught with avidity at every surmise that there was 
a chance of his uncle’s changing his long-cherished determination; and 
this hope appeared to become gradually stronger in his mind, Tr he 
_ betrayed it to any but to Agnes, and to his confidential friend 

"Flynn. 

Secinhiie, peace and happiness apparently reigned at Woodbury, 
Agnes’s only sources of sorrow arising from the implacability of the 
elder Mr. Percival, which left her husband and herself dependents on 
Mr. Montague, and for the continued displeasure of her venerable rela- 
tive, Mrs. Stuart of Glen Alpine, whose arma kind protection she re- 
membered with affectionate gratitude. She had written two or three 
times to the old lady, entreating her forgiveness, and she had also written 
to Miss Meeny more than once; but no appeals to her relations in Buc- 
cleugh-place were of any use—her letters remained unanswered and 
unnoticed. She had no friend or intimate acquaintance in Edinburgh to 
whom she could apply to be her advocate with Lady Glen Alpine and 
Miss Meeny, for her life had been passed in almost total solitude until she 
left Scotland in her sixteenth year. 

Another cause, not of sorrow, but anxiety, to Agnes, was how she should 
be able to make the necessary preparations for the little stranger, whose 
arrival in this world of trouble was expected at no very distant date. She 
knew nothing of babies or their wants herself, never having entered the 
walls of a nursery, or beheld an infant except in the street. She did not 
know how, at Woodbury, to set about getting any of the little robes and 
caps she had sometimes seen in the shop windows, and she was puzzling 
herself what to do when Mrs. Winslow, Mr. Montague’s very respectable 
and sensible housekeeper, came to the rescue, and entered on the subject, 
which poor Agnes was too bashful and too timid to broach herself. 

ak apa she was at the long list of things which Mrs. Winslow 
assured her were indispensable for a baby’s wardrobe ; amazed and scared 
to boot, for how could she ever find the money to purchase all these 
various, and many of them expensive, articles ? 

“ But what do the cottagers’ wives do, Mrs. Winslow?” she asked. 
“They can’t afford such expense; yet, of course, their babies are not left 
in a state of nature—they must be clothed.” 
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“ But you know, ma’am, ¢heir assortment of baby clothes is much 
humbler than a lady’s can be. What would suit Dame Jenkins down 
yonder, who had a little boy the other day, would not suit Mrs. Percival 
who lives at ages a 

Agnes sighed. “ Lives at Woodbury. How ?” she’ asked herself; 
and the answer in her own mind was, ‘‘ As an intruder and dependent !” 

But as Mrs. Winslow had spoken so decidedly of the absolute neces- 
sity of procuring every item on her list, Agnes went to Alfred, and told 
him that she was very sorry to make such a large demand upon him, but 
she needed money to buy the articles in question. 

Alfred looked at the probable amount, which was given at the foot of 
the list, and started back in dismay. 

“ What, all this expense, Agnes, for a baby that may die a few hours 
after it is born? Mrs. Winslow is an extravagant fool! Does she sup- 
pose that I have the revenues of Woodbury, and all my uncle’s property 
in the funds, and other investments, at my disposal? Ican no more give 
you ee amount than I can fly.” aa 

“T am , very sorry, dear Alfred!” began his young wife, but he 
weet” =e 

“So am I very sorry, Agnes; but I can’t do impossibilities. I am, 
unfortunately, quite out of cash. This is all I can give you,” he added, 
taking a five-pound note from his pocket. ‘ You can’t imagine how I 
am pushed for money.” 

“It is heartrending to know that you are so pushed for money, my 
poor Alfred, and I feel quite as if 1 were a culprit in robbing you of 
these five pounds. How shall I ever make up what is needed! I must 
write to mamma, and beg her and papa to advance me their kind allow- 
ance for next year. Oh! if they would only do this! How thankful I 
should be !” 

“You had better drop a hint to my uncle Montague that you are ina 
fix for the sake of a few pounds. He has taken such a fancy to you, 
Agnes, that I am quite sure he would give you all you need in a 
minute.”’ 

‘“ Oh, Alfred! We owe him so much already, I feel quite sick at the 

idea of applying to him for all this money.” 
' “Tt would be a bagatelle to him, Aggy dear, and would not be taking 
anything from my precious cousin, his heir Edgar. However, it is just 
possible that the gallant tar may sof come into the fortune, after all. 
O’F lynn thinks, that if you play your cards well, you may get the old 
man to alter his will in our favour.” 

“Get Mr. Montague to alter his will!” indignantly exclaimed Mrs. 
Percival. “How dare Mr. O'Flynn think me capable of such treacherous, 
underhand, wicked conduct ? I wish that person did not force his so- 
ciety so much upon you, Alfred. He is doing all he can, I see, to under- 
mine your principles. Happily, they are too good for him to corrupi 

And this well-principled gentleman, what was he about, and why was 
he so pushed for money, when he was living free of all cost as his uncle’s 
guest, or rather as a member of his uncle’s family, and need have had no 
claims upon him but for his own personal expenses ? 

The village gossips could have whispered a tale not much in Mr. 
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Alfred Percival’s favour—a tale which might have accounted for Mr, 
Alfred Percival’s having so little to spave to his wife, or, moze probably, 
being unwilling to spare her more. 

He had often seen in his morning and afternoon rides the pretty 
daughter of the toll-keeper on the northern road, which toll was situated 
about a mile and.a half from Woodbury. The tollkeeper was lame, and 
therefore seldom wandered far from his humble home. His wife had been 
dead for three or four years, and his mother, an imvalid, well stricken in 
years, took charge of his house and of his daughter, Rose, the only child 
at home with him, for his two sons were far away, the elder a soldier in 
India, the younger a sailor on board the ship in which Edgar Howard 
was a lieutenant. 

Rose Ashford was a very lovely creature, with a slender, delicate 
figure, a Grecian profile, a profusion of auburn hair, and eyes of the same 
hue; she had neat ankles, pretty white hands, though seldom protected 
from the weather by gloves, anda graceful tournure, not often met with 
among village girls. Her father, her old grandmother, and her brothers 
were all equally fond and proud of her; and she was the envy of the 
other village belles whenever she appeared in church wearing a very 
smart shawl, sent to her by her brother in India, and an amber necklace 
and brooch brought to her from the Baltic by her sailor-brother. 

Rose had two or three admirers in the village. The young black- 
smith would, doubtless, have called her a Venus if he had ever heard of 
that divinity, and would willingly have played the réle of Vulcan; the 
haberdasher’s foreman, who had saved some money, had visions of a nice 
little shop in a neighbouring market-town, with the beautiful Rose at the 
head of his establishment, and, by way of propitiating her, had often 
presented her with a few yards of pink or cherry-coloured ribbons, always 
gallantly vowing that the tints of the ribbons were poor in comparison 
with the roses on her cheeks and her cherry lips. Nay, the eldest son of 
a tolerably rich farmer, near Woodbury, had set his heart on marrying 
the lame toll-keeper’s daughter, though his mother aud sisters thought he 
ought to look higher. 

Ah, why did not the “ Rose of Woodbury”—as she was often called— 
listen to the overtures of one of these three well-meaning and honest 
suitors ? Why did she allow herself to be dazzled and deluded by the 
hollow attentions and treacherous admiration of one above her in rank, 
whose love, had it even been more than the passing fancy of a licentious 
mind, could only bring cruel disappointment, if not blasting disgrace 
upon her ? 

Alfred Percival was a handsome young man, and had insinuating 
manners; he had won the devoted affection of the high-principled and 
pure-minded Agnes Stuart, and it was, therefore, less to be wondered at 
that he made sad havoc in the heart of the vain, weak, village beauty. 
She became, poor girl, quite imfatuated by him; restless, supine, and 
miserable in his absence, happy only when she could meet him down by 
the lonely brook, amidst the solitary paths in the adjacent wood, or away 
—away on the breezy hill, where the air was scented by the wild flowers, 
and the innocent sheep were feeding. She never thought of shame, of 
ruin, of desertion; Alfred was the life and light of her soul; she would 
have sacrificed everything for him, But there was one strong sentiment 
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in her mind, and that — of Mrs. Percival ; Alfred must have 
cared for her or he would not have married her; Mrs. Percival was 
young, beautiful, well educated, and a lady in his own position of life: 
she was only a toll-keeper’s daughter ! 

“Ifyou were not married, Mr. Percival,” she would say, “I should be 
80 es oo ier. If your wife should find out that you keep company 
with me, what a to do there would be !” 

“ But she won’t find it out, darling ; and even if any one were to tell 
her, she would not believe it.” 

“ She is sure you love her so much.” 

“She fancies so. But I don’t love her as I love you, my pretty 
Rose.” 

“ But Mrs. Percival is very beautiful.” 

“She is very beautiful, certainly,’ replied Alfred, who was rather 
proud of his young wife’s loveliness. ‘ But you are more so. There is 
a tameness in her beauty that tires one; she is too quiet, too good; I 
don’t care for milk and honey always. I don’t admire a stiff garden 
flower so much as a charming wild rose, and you are my sweet wild 
rose.” 

“ But you would never have married me, even if you had not been her 
husband ?” 

“ Yes, I would, darling,” replied the unscrupulous Alfred Percival, to 
whom a white lie was nothing. ‘ If I had met you before I was in har- 
ness, I would have preferred you to Agnes Stuart. You know you were 
away when last I was here ; and, until now, I had never seen you except 
as a child.” 

“ | know, I was with my aunt in Wales. Perhaps it would be better 
- if I was there now,” she added, with a coquettish glance. 

“Better! Oh, my Rose! how could I support that dull, tiresome 
Woodbury without you!” 

And he poured forth asseverations and compliments sufficient to pacify 
the giddy girl, whose vanity and misguided affection too speedily stifled 
any remorseful regrets that conscience might have whispered to save her 
from perdition. 

Alfred wanted his money to make presents to Rose ; to buy little 
matters in the village in order to acquire some popularity there ; and to 
give hush money to the groom, who, though not in his secrets, had pro- 

bably fathomed them. He spent a good deal, too, upon his attire, and 
various little matters which he considered necessary for his own personal 
— therefore he had nothing to spare poor Agnes in her day of 
need. 

He cared little about her inconvenience or her feelings. 

“She must bend her foolish Scotch pride, and ask old Montague for 
some money,” he said to himself, “he would give it to her directly. I 
am almost jealous of the old fellow’s liking for her; but I’ll turn it to 
good account.” 

And Alfred laughed with a sort of low chuckle, and switched off the 
heads from the wild flowers that grew in and under the hedge near which 
he was passing on his return to Woodbury, after one of his rambles with 
the pretty Rose. 


“It is such a bore to have to think about providing for the brat that 
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is coming to be a burden upon me. Old Montague must take care of it, 
for I am sure I can’t. I wish people could send their children to a 
Foundling Hospital, or drown them, as kittens are drowned. I trust my 
little Rose won’t be adding to the population also !—that would be very 
provoking, very inconvenient, faith! It would have been wiser if I had 
not gone so far with that dear little gipsy. But there was no resisting 
her attractions. I hope nothing will occur to bring this affair to the ears 
of my old donkey of an uncle! He would kick me out of doors for 
‘ruining’ the lame toll-keeper’s daughter, without ever considering how 
willing she was to be ruined. But no, happen what may, the old man 
won't turn me out. He is so fond of Agnes, and she is nowso n 

to his happiness, that I have a pretty secure hold on him. She is my 
— If I go, she goes, and old Montague would not like 

at.” 

Mr. Alfred Percival was interrupted in his monologue by running, at 
a — in the road, against a young man who was walking rapidly for- 
wards. 

It was the young farmer who admired Rose Ashford so much. Alfred 
smiled blandly, and very civilly said : 

“ Good evening.” 

* young man touched his hat slightly, and replied only by a scowling 
look. 

They passed each other. 

“ Humph!” exclaimed Alfred to himself, “that fellow is too wide 
awake. He will be suspecting something, and trying to get to the 
bottom of it.” I must warn Rose, and prevail on her to keep him in 
good humour, by seeming to be pleased by his stupid attentions, until he 
is thrown off the scent. But Rose, dear little thing, is rather perverse ; 
I can’t turn her round my finger as I can Agnes. She’s not so soft. 
Agnes is like a piece of putty in my hands; I can mould her as I will. 
‘The Rose of Woodbury’—as she is called—is a little more exacting, 
and not so easily led. But I must try what my eloquence will do when 
I meet her to-morrow morning, in her favourite nook, where there is such 
a pretty carpet of bluebells and cowslips, and the little birds sing so 
sweetly in the leafy bower above.” 

Alfred closed his eyes for a moment in some pleasant retrospection 
connected with that “leafy bower.” He speedily, however, resumed the 
calculations tending to his own benefit. 

“It will be as well not quite to discourage or alienate that young 
farmer. He may, by-and-by, take Miss Rose off my hands, marry her, 
and make an honest woman of her. By-and-by—not yet—oh no, not 
yet, not yet.” 

And the grand-nephew of the respectable Mr. Montague returned to 
the society of his venerable uncle, and his amiable and too-confiding 
young wife. 


— SS a eed 
- —— —— 
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II. 


NIGHT VISIONS. 


One night, shortly after Mr. Alfred Percival had come to the resolu- 
tion to the young farmer, who admired Rose, in play, Agnes had 
felt somewhat indisposed, and after having finished her third game of 
chess with Mr. Montague, and having taken a little wine-and-water and 
a biscuit, which he always imsisted on her having when the tray with 
refreshments was brought up in the evening, she retired rather earlier 
than usual to her bed. Alfred was that day dining with Mr. O'Flynn, 
who was entertaining one or two of the gentlemen in the neighbourhood, 
and he had told her that he would not probably be at home until a late 
hour. 

She felt weary and dejected ; the dilemma m which she was placed 
for want of a little money, and the necessity of applying to her father 
and mother, weighed upon her mind. Then her thoughts wandered 
back to her early life—to Buccleugh-place, in Edinburgh; to the gloomy 
meadows ; to the dark, wild tales her great-grandmother used to relate to 
her, and to that aged lady’s unbending displeasureat her. She lay thus 
for some time in a kind of feverish state, until at length sleep stole over 
her faculties, and in a vivid dream she saw what, in slumber, a voice 
whispered to her, were the departed spirits of her race, crowding around 
her with frowns on their corpse-like features. 

* Lost, lost, lost!” were the words which their hollow accents pro- 
nounced; and as those eyes—some shining in their fleshless sockets like 
living coals or jets of flame, some rayless and dim, as if animated by no 
— spirit—gazed upon her, she felt terrified, overcome, almost an- 

ilated ! 

A waking with a sudden start, the perspiration pouring down her cheeks, 
she heard the solemn sound of the clock of the village chureh, and pre- 
sently after the old clock in the corridor, or long passage which led to her 
apartments, struck the hour of midnight. 

“Twelye o’clock, and Alfred still out!’ she murmured to herself. 
“ What can be the matter? I trust in heaven he has not met with any 
accident !”’ 

She shut her eyes for a moment or two, as she breathed a fervent 
prayer for him whom she loved so much; when she opened them again, 
the moon, which had been clouded before, was casting its pale yet clear 
rays into the room. Agnes felt a strange, unaccountable awe stealing 
over her—her pulses, her heart, did not beat faster, but she experienced 
a most extraordmary sensation. Was it the impression of the vision that 
had just appeared to her in her sleep, or could it be that she was in the 
presence of something supernatural ? 

She had scarcely time to ask herself, when she beheld, with breathless 
wonder, a figure near her bed. She had heard no sound of an opening 
door, how then had it entered there? At first it was shadowy and indis- 
tinct ; by a strange fascination her eyes were riveted on it; and as she 
gazed it seemed to assume a form and features that she well remembered 
—it was the image of her great-grandmother, the aged Mrs. Stuart of 
Glen Alpine, that stood before her ! 
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Was it a creature of flesh and blood, or was it a disembodied spirit 
that she gazed on, mow in an access of trembling terror? Agnes dared 


not she dared not move, she sat, half leaning agaiast her pillows, 
with her eyeballs stretched to intensity, surveying She midnight visitor. 
The figure looked mournfully at her, and the lips appeared to move, 


but no sound reached the ear of the terrified and half fainting Mrs. Per- 
cival. Thus for a time they remained confronting each other—the livin 
being and the apparition, whatever it was. At length the figure seeme 
to glide nearer to her, and holding up a finger which seemed transparent 
in the clear moonlight, it pointed towards the skies, and murm in a 
voice that resembled the sound of a distant echo : 

“ Unhappy daughter of a ruined race, the path thou hast chosen in this 
earth is beset with evil; strive, through the mercy of Him who is 
mighty to save, to win happiness in yon eternal world! Farewell, 
farewell |” 

The sound died away, as gradually as the moaning of the night breeze 
dies amidst the foliage of the woods, or the low murmur of the waves 
becomes fainter and fainter, until it has ceased to vibrate on the listen- 
ing ear ! 

“The power of speech seemed denied to Agnes, she could not utter a 
syllable, and as if pressed down by some leaden weight, her eyelids closed 
for a moment; when she opened them again, the strange figure was gone! 
How had it come? How had it gone? Not the gentlest footfall had 
been heard, and the bright moon now shone on vacancy ! 

i. is a warning,” she whispered to herself; “but why, and of 
what ?” 

Agnes fell back on her pillows, and closing her eyes and clasping her 
hands, she prayed in louder tones, as if to reassure herself. 

“Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy name. Thy 
kingdom come. Forgive us our trespasses,” and “ deliver us from evil.’ 
“O Lord, arise, help us, and deliver us for Thy name’s sake !” 

And with her hands still clasped and her eyes closed she continued 
. earnest prayer, though now offered up in silence to the throne of 

race. 

A little later in the night she heard Alfred’s step in the long passage 
which led to their apartments. He entered his dressing-room very 
quietly, and closed the door softly after him. When he came into her 
room, he shaded his candle with his hand, so as not to disturb her by the 
light, for of course he expected to find her asleep. But her sudden ex- 
clamation of : 

“Oh, my Alfred, Iam so glad you have come!” proved that he was 
mistaken. 

“‘ What, awake still, Agnes? I suppose you have been fretting your- 
self into a fever, because I did not come home, like a well-disciplined 
schoolboy, at nine or ten o'clock. What nonsense! If you lived in 
town, which you are so anxious to do, you would find two or three in the 
morning a reasonable hour for a gentleman to come home. You must 
not look for such primitive hours everywhere as are kept at Woodbury, 
where people are expected to go to roost with the fowls.” 

“J have been asleep, Alfred, and only woke a little time ago, just on 
the stroke of twelve. I had a dream that frightened me—and——” 


— a 
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“ Silly child that you are!” interrupted Alfred, somewhat harshly, but 
as he slanoed at her flushed cheeks, resting on the snow-white pillow, and 
long, dark, 7 eyelashes, that seemed so softly pencilled on 
those pure, delicate cheeks, she looked so beautiful, that his voice lost its 
asperity, and he continued more kindly, “ You are such a little craven, 
Aggy dear, that I do believe a sparrow hopping in at the window would 
alarm you.” 
ene smiled, and dismissing the subject of her dream, she said she 
hoped Alfred had had a pleasant evening. 

“Very pleasant, very pleasant indeed,” he replied. ‘ O’Flynn gave us 
a capital dinner, and a capital supper too.” 

Mr. Alfred Percival did not inform his wife that after Mr. O’Flynn’s 
“capital dinner,” when the little party had broken up, he had betaken 
himself to the lame toll-keeper’s house, and the good man and his invalid 
mother having both retired to rest, had, by previous appointment, been 
stealthily admitted by the pretty Rose, with whom he had spent at least 
an hour in her own little sanctum, her room with its nice white window- 
curtains, and the roses and jessamines clustering around the latticed 
window. He certainly had supped at Mr. O’Flynn’s, but that was merely 
asa blind. Mr. Alfred Percival thought he managed so cleverly as to 
escape all suspicion, all prying eyes, and all ill-natured gossip. And he 
had no qualms of conscience that he was deceiving his devoted young 
wife, and leading to misery the unfortunate girl, who was so infatuated 
by the attentions of a “ real gentleman,” one so much superior to her in 
position and circumstances. 

Agnes made no mention to Alfred of her nocturnal visitor—the appa- 
rition she had seen, or fancied she had seen—for she feared his ridicule, 
having often been laughed at by him for the interest she took in the 
Highland superstitions with which her mind had been so imbued in her 
childhood. Alfred had no imagination himself, persons of coarse and 
sensual minds seldom have. He was of the earth—earthy. He admired 
a pretty woman, a fine horse, but he could feel no sentiment either of awe, 
admiration, or interest for the ideal or undefined. 


III. 


CAN SUCH THINGS BE? 


THE next morning poor Agnes tried to keep up her spirits at break- 
fast, but she looked pale and melancholy, notwithstanding her efforts to 
be cheerful. Alfred, indifferent to everybody’s feelings but his own, did 
not observe the shade of disquiet in his wife’s countenance; but Mr. Mon- 
tague did, and he resolved to find out, if possible, what had caused it. He 
went, in the course of the morning, to her favourite walks, where he was 
often in the habit of joining her, if they did not go out together, but he 
could find her nowhere, not even in the honeysuckle arbour, of which she 
was so fond, Returning disappointed to the house, he knocked very softly 
at the door of the pretty morning room, which had been appropriated to 
her especial use. No one answered; therefore, after waiting a moment or 
two, he entered the room, and to his great surprise he saw Agnes sitting 
at the writing-table, with pen, ink, and paper before her, but instead of 
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writing, she was leaning her elbows on the table, supporting her head 
with her hands, while the large, full tears were falling, not in a shower, 
but one by one, from her shaded eyes. 

‘‘ Agnes, my dear, what is the matter? Why these tears? Has any 
body—has Alfred annoyed you?” 

he old gentleman thought Alfred quite capable of annoying his wife ; 
ard some mysterious insinuations of Winslow’s had led him to fancy that 
his nephew might be, according to his own expression, “ going off at the 
nail,” though he had no certain knowledge of any evil deed on the part 
of Alfred. 

“ Alfred annoy me! Oh, Mr. Montague, how could such an idea enter 
your mind? My own dearest Alfred, who is so kind and so good to me. 
Oh, no, no ; nobody has annoyed me. I am very silly to be out of spirits 
—very wrong—but I can’t help it.” 

And she fairly burst into tears. She forgot that the long list of articles 
she had to procure, according to Mrs. Winslow, was lying open, in that 
good woman’s handwriting, on the table near her. 

Mr. Montague glanced at the paper. 

“May I look at this document?” he asked. “It will be quite a 
curiosity to an old bachelor like me.” 

Agnes could not refuse the permission sought. 

“ Certainly, sir,” she replied. “ But if you take the trouble of reading 
it, pray remember that it is Mrs. Winslow’s list, not mine. J think it too 
extravagant.” 

* But, my dear child, Mrs. Winslow, who is old enough to be your 
mother, must know more about these matters than you can do. You are 
not one of those conceited young dames who think experience is nothing, 
that they know everything by intuition, and who look upon people who 
have entered this world a quarter of a century before them as antiquated 
fools, having none but obsolete notions.” 

“I know thoroughly my own ignorance, my dear sir, but, at the same 
time, I know y 

She stopped suddenly, for to have adverted to her own poverty would 
have been like appealing to him for assistance. Agnes felt confused, and 
to escape the subject of Mrs. Winslow's list, over which the old gentle- 
man was now poring with his spectacles on his nose, she said : 

“ After all, I think I will confess to you, dear Mr. Montague, what is 
partly weighing on my spirits to-day. I had a very disagreeable dream 
last night.” 

Mr. Montague laid down the paper, and looked earnestly at her. 

“I thought I was surrounded by a whole crowd of dead people; they 
were all in their white shrouds, and they frowned at me, and murmured 
in hollow, unearthly voices, ‘ Lost—lost—lost!’ I know you will think 
me very absurd to Tet a vision of the night make any impression on me, 
for, of course, like dear Alfred, you laugh at dreams, and visions, and 
everything that savours of the supernatural. But please remember that 
I was accustomed, from my earliest childhood, to hear the superstitious 
tales so prevalent in the highlands of Scotland, where almost every hill, 
and glen, and stream has its legend. Alfred says that this is a remnant 
of barbarism, and that civilisation repudiates all such nonsense, which 
none now tolerate but the ignorant and the imbecile.” 
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‘ isa mptuous prig!” cried Mr. M ue, angrily. 

Agnes er Te a the feta of her husband, involuntarily ex- 
claimed : 

“ Oh, Mr. Montague !”’ 

« Well, I mean to say that such a sweeping judgment is not right. If 
a belief in the supernatural has not exactly prevailed, a notion of it, at 
least, has pervaded mankind among all nations, and from the most re- 
mote period. Extraordinary dreams—strange visions, whether sleeping 
or waking, probably cannot be proved ; apparitions, or, as they may be 
called, appearances, and sounds not traceable to any known cause, are 
related to have been seen and heard among all races, and in every era of 
the world. How, then, shall any one pronounce that such things are 
not? Of course, we may often attribute what are deemed supernatural 
occurrences to natural causes. To a disordered state of health, or vision; 
to a morbid or diseased mind ; to a weak or cowardly temperament ; but 
yet various individuals in perfeet health, with sound judgment and strong 
nerves, have asserted that they had seen, at least believed that they had 
seen, figures which could not by any possibility have been beings still in 
the flesh. Such sights may have been delusions, but who can positively 
assert that they are, and always have been, such?” 

“Oh! dear Mr. Montague, I am so glad—so thankful—to hear you 
speak in this strain, for now I am sure you will be indulgent to the follies 
or fancies which I cannot quite banish from my mind,” replied Agnes. 
“ And now I think I may venture to tell you a little more of my last 
night’s—troubles.”’ 

She then related the appearances of a figure resembling that of her 
great-grandmother, Mrs. Stuart of Glen Alpine, and that it had told her 
that the path she had chosen in this world was beset with evil, and had 
desired her to strive to attain mercy and happiness in eternity. 

“ Well, the spirit gave you very good advice, at any rate; and as to 
your path being beset with evil, all our paths are more or less beset with 
evil,” said the old gentleman, unwilling to increase the poor girl’s 
obvious uneasiness by seeming to think that there was any remarkable 
evil hanging over her. But, from his very far from good opinion of his 
grand-nephew, Alfred, he felt that there might be many trials in store 
for the young wife, and he looked extremely grave. 

“TJ don’t think I was asleep, Mr. Montague, when I saw the figure 
last night. It was the image of my dear great-grandmother, only the 
—— was calm and serene, and looked happier than she used to 

egy 

* Agnes, my dear,” said Mr. Montague, “we will make a memo- 
randum of the night and the hour at which you saw, or fancied you saw, 
this apparition ; and if we find that old Mrs. Stuart was alive and well 
at the time, why we will be convineed that her appearance was only some 
vagary of sleep or fancy.” 

“Oh!. I hope it may turn out so!” exclaimed Agnes. “ But I fear 
—I fear Did you ever,” she added, abruptly, “ know of any warning, 
or any person, just dead, having been seen at a distant place, or supposed 
to have been seen ?” 

“Yes, my dear, I have. I am acquainted with a naval officer who 
either dreamed that he saw his father, or really did see a figure like that 
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of his father, one night on board a man-of-war in the West Indies, This 
officer was, and still is, an exceedingly gay, lively, fearless creature. He 
was the life and soul of every eircle jomed, whether on board ship or 
on shore; care and gloom seemed to fly his approach, and his merry 
laugh cheered every ome around him. His ship was on a eruise amo 
the West India Islands, when all of a sudden his buoyant spirits desert 
him, and be became grave, and even melancholy. His brother-officers all 
wondered at the change; some questioned him seriously, while others 
quizzed him, but in vain ; nothing could-be elicited from him to account 
for his depression of spirits. At length his captain, who was an intimate 
friend of his family, determined to inquire into the matter, and, in a 

rivate conference with the young officer, succeeded in drawing from him 
the reason of his dejection, a reason which, from the fear of ridicule, he 
had not communicated to any one else on board. He stated that one 
night, when he had gone down to sleep after having kept his watch on 
deck, he saw, or fancied he saw, a figure glide up to his berth, and lean 
over him ; that, to his amazement, it had his father’s features, but that 
there was something solemm and unearthly in the pale countenance. It 
pie on him for a few moments, and then said, in a faint, hollow tone 
of voice: 

‘¢ ¢ Farewell, my dear son; we shall meet no more in this world, but 
I could not leave it without seeing you again |’ 

“The young officer expressed his conviction that his father was dead, 
and the captain was so much struck by the story, that he wrote it down 
as related to him, adding the precise night and hour when the vision or 
—_ had oceurred. He then sealed up the paper, and put it away in 

is desk. 

* As time wore on the young ghost-seer recovered his spirits, and per- 
haps he had almost forgotten the dream, or at least had ceased to attach 
any importance to it, when, on returning after another long cruise to the 
island which was their principal station, a number of letters were brought 
on board. Among: these was one for him with a large black seal, and, 
strange to tell, it contained the sad intelligence of his father’s death, 
which had taken place on the very night, and at the very hour, allowing 
for the difference of time between Europe and the West Indies, when the 
young officer had beheld, or fancied that he had beheld, his father bend- 
ing over his berth, on board the man-of-war, on the far-distant Atlantic 
Ocean !” 

“ What an extraordinary story!” exclaimed Agnes, in a tone of deep 
interest. ‘ But excuse my asking, dear sir, is it really true, or has it 
been worked up by the imagination of different narrators to an imposing 
form ?” 

“It is perfectly true, my dear. I heard it from the young naval 
officer himself. I have also heard it from his captain, who wrote down 
the occurrence at the time, and from a brother-officer, three or four years 
subsequent to the event, for of course it became known in the ship after 
the father’s death.”’ 

Agnes remained pondering in silence over the tale just related to her. 
At last she said : 

“ But the spirit neither threatened the young officer, nor exhorted him 
to anything, as—as the apparition I saw last night did; it came for its 
own gratification alone.” 
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“Tf,” replied Mr. Montague, “these visions of the night are to be 
admitted at all, we may suppose it —— that a spirit passing away from 
life in this world to o spheres might desire to glance once more on 
the objects of its dearest earthly affections, had those not surrounded 
its bed of death. The question is, can spirits parting, or parted from 
the flesh, hover for a moment on the confines of these mundane scenes, 
before passing through the valley of the shadow of death? Who can 
answer this question? Who shall say that they may not—who can 
prove that they may ? We know, on the authority of the holy Scrip- 
tures, that what we call supernatural appearances have been, and = a 
shall pretend to assert that such things never again may be. Shall any 
one dare to limit the power of that Great Being 


Whose nod is Nature’s birth, 
And Nature’s shield the shadow of His hand, 
Its dissolution His suspended smile ! 
The great First Last, 


as the poet Young so beautifully expresses it? The idea of the pos- 
sibility of preternatural appearances and warning dreams may be, as they 
generally are, derided and denied ; but there is a chord in every breast 
which vibrates more or less when such subjects are gravely agitated. I 
am not so presumptuous as to take upon myself to pronounce upon the 
possibility or impossibility of communication between the spiritual world 
and the denizens of this earth ; but I think that the tendency towards a 
belief in supernatural appearances, and the awe, or at least, the involun- 
- solemnity which the subject inspires amongst all races of people, 
and all classes, even of civilised society, might be adduced as a strong 

ment in favour of the existence of an immaterial world—of spiritual 
life—of the immortality of the soul. If that something which imparts 
vitality and action to the body, which causes thought, and feeling, and 
sensation, were made to die as does the human frame, to pass into anni- 
hilation when its career on earth were ended, it would have no sympathy 
with anything that related to the mysterious world beyond the grave. 
But the spirit which has to return to God who gave it, though clogged 
by the weight of its earthly tenement, though blinded, and circum- 
scribed, and debased by the gross wants and corrupt desires of humanity, 
yet feels, as it were, an attraction, an impulse towards that spiritual 
world, of which it is itself a part, and in which it is destined finally to 
exist.” 

“I have never taken this view of what are called ‘ ghost stories’ 
before,” said Agnes. “I have only thought of them with a sort of 
vague and undefined terror, a kind of half belief and half doubt. Do 
you know of any other vision of a similar nature, dear Mr. Montague?” 

“ Yes, I do, my dear, but such stories ought to be related amidst the 
pale tombstones and the lowly mounds of turf that designate the dark- 
some mansions of the silent dead; or, in lonely chambers at ‘the witch- 
ing hour of night,’ when the wind is sighing and moaning around, and 
the candles are burning blue, or the expiring fire is flickering on the 
hearth. They do not suit a lady’s boudoir like this, into which the sun 
is shining brightly, and whose windows look out on gay ‘parterres of 
fragrant flowers.” 
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* Oh, I will pull down the blinds, and then we shall neither have the 
bright sunshine, nor see the brilliant flowers; and all is so quiet around, 
that we may fancy ourselves in some solitary ruin where 


In grim array the grisly spectres rise, 
Pass and repass, hush’d as the foot of night. 


But do tell me some other ghost story.” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Montague, smiling at her girlish eagerness, “ you 
are acquainted with one of the persons connected with another story, 
Mr. Barwell’s pretty daughter Edith, who is engaged to our young 
curate. Mrs. Barwell had an elder sister, unmarried, to whom she was 
much attached, and that elder sister was passionately fond of her nephews 
and nieces, especially of Edith, and of Godfrey the — boy. A 
charming child he was, and he grew up a fine, noble-looking youth, and 
entered into the navy. Poor fellow! he died of yellow fever at Bar- 
badoes ; you may have observed his portrait, that of a handsome fad in 
a midshipman’s uniform, hanging up in the smaller drawing-room at 
Barwell Lodge.” 

“T have remarked it,” said Agnes, “and I was charmed with the 
countenance. Miss Barwell told me that it was the likeness of her 
youngest brother, who was a favourite with every one who knew him, 
and was idolised by his own family.” 

“He was, indeed, poor fellow!” replied Mr. Montague, “and his 
aunt was quite wrapped up in him; among the girls Edith was considered 
her favourite. She was staying at Portobello, near Edinburgh, when she 
was taken dangerously ill, and Mrs. Barwell, accompanied by her eldest 
son, went to Scotland to attend her. The children at Barwell Lodge 
slept in two rooms divided only by a narrow passage; the three girls 
usually in one, the two youngest boys in the other. It so happened 
that on the night of their aunt’s death, Edith, who had a bad mI , was 
sleeping alone in the girls’ room, and her two sisters had removed into 
their little brothers’ apartment, as the governess feared they might catch 
the cold from Edith. She was not asleep when she suddenly saw a 
figure, enveloped in something white, standing at the foot of her bed: 
it looked very like her aunt. The little girl, who was then about twelve 
years of age, was not at all afraid, and never once thought of any super- 
natural appearance, but sat up in bed looking at the figure ; it remained 
stationary for a minute or two, and then seemed to fade away, she did 
not know how. 

“On mentioning the circumstance next morning to her sisters, the 
eldest one—who, you know, is now married—said that she, too, had been 
startled and surprised by seeing a white figure close to the side of the 
bed in which her young brothers slept, leaning over little Godfrey, who 
was fast asleep. She distinctly saw the shadowy form, though not the 
features of the face, it lingered there for a moment or two, and then dis- 
appeared as suddenly as it had come. 

“The next post from Scotland brought an intimation of the death of 


their aunt, in the night, and about the hour that the two girls had seen 
the white figure in their bedrooms. 
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“ This is no fiction, my dear Agnes, as Miss Barwell will tell you, if 
you ask her about it.” 

“ Very extraordinary, and very impressive indeed!’’ exclaimed Agnes. 

“Strange freaks of the imagination, certainly, if indeed they were 
naught else,” replied Mr. Montague. 

Mrs. Percival’s craving to hear these, to her, exciting stories, might 
have induced Mr. Montague to tell her some more, as he had a tolerably 
large stock of them, but the luncheon bell rang at that moment, and the 
old gentleman, with the courteous politeness of what is called “the old 
school,” offered her his arm to escort her to the dining-room, where their 
discourse on subjects mysterious and immaterial was exchanged for the 
discussion of matters more material, in the shape of pigeon-pie, mutton 
cutlets, orange-fritters, and other such things, with which ghosts are 
generally supposed to have nothing to do. 

And yet the idea of providing food for the dead, or for ghosts, is not 
altogether unknown. Amidst the Caribs and Aruakas, the aboriginal 
but now exterminated inhabitants of the West India Islands, the mammee 
and the guava, fruits indigenous to the soil, were held to be the favourite 
food of the spirits of the departed,.as well as of the Cemis, beneficent, 
though subordinate agents of “ the great spirit,” the creator of the world 
and of all living creatures, whose throne they deemed the sun to be. To 
the Cemis the islanders accorded worship and thanksgiving for benefits 
conferred, such as health, abundant harvest, success in war or in the chase; 
and figures, grotesque in form, composed of baked clay, representing 
these fancied beings, were placed in their temples. The islanders 
abstained from eating much of the above-named fruits, that their in- 
visible consumers might experience no scarcity. 

And at a later day, in these same islands, there existed, not many years 
ago, among some of the negroes a superstition that about Easter—or 
rather about the time when the guinea-corn ripens—at the full of the 
moon, the dead arose from their graves to pay a kind of annual visit to 
this mortal world; and at the season of these unearthly visitations the 
blacks used to boil messes of the young guinea-corn, and lay them by 
the sides of the graves of their departed relatives and friends, to serve 
them as food. At this season, also, they make a point of smartening up 
the abodes of death : whitewashing the tombstones, when there were any, 
weeding around the graves when these were only grassy hillocks. How- 
ever, this superstitious usage is fast falling into oblivion. 


lV. 
MR. MONTAGUE’S KINDNESS, AND ALFRED'S GREED. 


Tue following morning, when Agnes got up, on approaching her 
toilet-table, she perceived a small parcel, not much larger than a letter, 
"lying on it, addressed to her. 

“T think it is Mr. Montague’s writing,” she remarked to herself. ‘ But 
what can that large letter be about? And why should he write to me 
when I am in the same house with him?” 

She took up the little packet, and found it heavy. Opening it with 
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gome curiosity, and a little trepidation, she was surprised to find that it 
contained fifty pounds in gold and bank-notes, with a few kind lines from 
Mr. Montague, begging her acceptance of that “ small sum,” to provide 
the necessary wardrobe for his expected great-grand-nephew or niece, and 
to obtain a few little comforts for herself, which, he said, he knew her 
habits of self-denial would prevent her from otherwise procuring. 

Agnes burst into tears at this proof of Mr. Montague’s kindness, 

nerosity, and consideration for her want of means. 

* How good he is! Oh! how good he is! I shall never, never be 
able to repay his kindness, or even to prove to him my gratitude!” she 
exclaimed, sobbing. “ But I will not be so rapacious as to take all this. 
Iam sure even Mrs. Winslow will consider thirty pounds ample—more 
than enough—and I will beg him to take back twenty.” 

Agnes a a shawl round her, and with her pretty feet, not yet en- 
eased in stockings, looking like alabaster models in their purple velvet 
slippers, she hurried to her husband’s dressing-room to dit him his 
uncle’s “ munificent gift.” 

“ Yes, Aggy dear,” he replied, when she extolled to him the old gen- 
tleman’s kind liberality, “it 7 very kind, but he could not have aise a 
I only wonder he put off so long giving you this little present.” 

“Little present!” exclaimed Agnes. “Oh, Alfred! It is a great, 
great deal. I never expected a shilling from him. He has been so ex- 
tremely kind to us, that it seems like greed or imposition to take all this 
from him.” 

“ Why it is only a paltry fifty pounds.” 

“That seems an immense sum to me. You, dear Alfred, who have 
been accustomed in your wealthy father’s house to every luxury, and to 
the command of money from your childhood, may think little of this gift, 
but to me it seems very large.” 

“Oh, you are ‘poor in spirit,’ Aggy, as they say somewhere in the 
Bible. It is a good thing for you, perhaps, that you are so, because you 
do not grumble at our very stinted finances, as some ladies would do. But 
since you think this present from the old gentleman so large, and don’t 
need it all, I shall be happy to relieve you of part of it. Come—let us 
see—how much will you want? or rather, how much can you spare? 
Won't half of it be enough for you, dear?”’ 

Agnes looked startled and uneasy; after a moment’s silence, she 
replied : 

ey had thought of returning to Mr. Montague what I did not abso- 
lutely require.” 

“ My dear good girl, that would be nonsense, and would only affront 
the old man, Suppose we divide it between us; you take twenty-five, 
and I the rest ?”’ 

“T—I fear that Mrs. Winslow may not think twenty-five pounds suffi- 
cient for all she considers requisite. I cannot have very common, shabby 
things, when Mr. Montague has given so much, you know, Alfred. And 
everything and everybody ought to be paid out of this.” 

Alfred’s brow darkened, and he looked vexed : 

“ Well, then, twenty pounds, eh, Agnes ?” 

“ Just wait, dearest Alfred, until what is required be bought and paid 
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for; then we will see what is over, and then you can take, as indeed you 
have a right to do, every farthing that is not absolutely needed in one 
way or the other.” 

* But you see, darling, I am so horribly pressed for money, that even 
ten pounds would be a godsend to me just now.” 

“Oh! dear Alfred,” exclaimed the affectionate and trusting young 
wife, with tears in her eyes, “ take it all—all—and I will write, as I was 

oing to do, to my father and mother, to implore their help in this 
ilemma.”’ 

“No, no, Agnes, that won’t do; old Montague would find out how 
you had disposed of the fifty pounds, and he would be very angry at me, 
if not at you. Give me fifteen pounds, and I will make that do for the 

resent.’ 
: Agnes counted out the fifteen pounds to him with as many regrets and 
apologies at giving so little as if she had been taking money he could ill 
spare from him, instead of his spunging upon her. 

“Don’t let my uncle know that you handed over this little sum to me, 
dear Agnes,” said her husband, as he pocketed the money. ‘“ Will you 
promise that, love ?” 

* Surely, surely, dearest Alfred, I will never betray anything that you 
wish concealed.” 

Within two hours afterwards, five of the fifteen pounds had found their 
way into the pocket of the pretty Rose, the lame toll-keeper’s daughter, 
who was the fancy of the hour; yet even to her Alfred would not part 
with the whole of the small sum he had extorted from his poor wife. 

At breakfast nothing was said of Mr. Montague’s gift, which Agnes 
afterwards found out had been conveyed into her room at an early hour 
of the morning, while she was still asleep, by Mrs. Winslow’s agency; 
indeed, the gift had been made in consequence of that good woman’s 
having hinted to her master the difficulty in which she fancied Mrs. Per- 
cival might be placed for want of funds. 

Alfred did not wish the subject touched on before him, therefore, quite 
ignoring it, he talked incessantly about politics, farming concerns, local 
gossip—anything and everything, so as to prevent Agnes from edging in 
a single word; therefore it was not until he was gone for his morning 
ride, and the old gentleman and Agnes had set off on their usual quiet 
stroll, that she had an opportunity of pouring out her thanks to him, 
which she did in the most grateful and graceful manner possible. 

“My dear child, there is nothing to thank me for,” said the old 
gentleman. “TI look upon you as my daughter, no granddaughter, and 
it is the greatest pleasure in the world to me to have any opportunity of 
doing anything for you. You must excuse an old man’s stupidity, which 
prevented my thinking of this little matter before.” 

“Oh! dear Mr. Montague, how shall I ever be able to thank you 
enough for this, and all your other acts of generous kindness to Alfred 
and myself! We should have been houseless, homeless wanderers but 
for you. I now perceive how imprudent and wrong we were. But poor 
Alfred loved me so much, and I was such a silly, inexperienced girl, and 
so much attached to him, that we forgot pe: «Har except the misery of 
being separated from each other for ever. But we were very wrong.” 
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« Nay, do not blame yourself so much, my dear; I cannot, in truth, 
say that I approve of runaway matches, but you were, as you are still, so 
very young, that there are many excuses to be made for you. At any 
rate, J am not inclined to find fault with what you call—your imprudence, 
since it has been the means of procuring for me such an amiable compa- 
nion and inmate of my house as you are.” 

“ You are very good, my dear sir,” said poor Agnes, with tears in her 
eyes, “‘ but the very extent of your kindness makes me feel doubly dis- 
tressed at our intrusion on you. We have no right to be here, and I 
only wish that Alfred would gather confidence enough in himself and his 
talents to try and make his way in the profession for which he was 
destined.” 

Mr. Montague thought, “ You may wish it, poor girl, but Master 
Alfred is not going to take any trouble he can avoid, a lazy, good-for- 
nothing fellow !” 

However, he did not speak his thoughts aloud, for he did not like to 
hurt the feelings of the young wife. He replied, therefore, without any 
reference to Alfred: 

“Set your heart at ease, my dear child, and believe me that your so- 
ciety is a real boon to me—a boon poorly repaid by your living in my 
house. I can’t part with you, my dear—indeed I can’t; I should feel 
quite lost without you now !” 

“Thank you a thousand times, dearest Mr. Montague! But, excuse 
me, your nephew, Edgar, may be annoyed at our billeting ourselves 
upon you ; and if he were to marry, and to bring his wife here, we should 
certainly be de trop.’’ 

“ Not at all. Woodbury will be his when I am under the sod, but 
until then it is mine, and he has nothing to do with it or its inmates. 
Believe me, however, Edgar, when he comes home, whether married or 
unmarried, will be delighted to find you here. He is much attached to 
his cousin and early companion, Alfred, and I am sure will look upon you 
asa dear sister. ‘There is room enough here for you and him, and his 
wife to boot, if he should bring one with him, of which possible event, 
however, I have no knowledge. So don’t let me hear any more apologies 
or regrets, but make yourself as comfortable as you can in nin a dull 
house as this is.” 
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A VOCAL EXERCISE. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
By Franois JAcox. 


Part IT. 


Surrose we now “lump” together, as they chance to occur to us,— 
with slight regard to sequence or method, chronological, ethnological, or 
logical of any kind,—a few casual examples, echoed from Fame’s trumpet, 

wn the vista of time and history, of the memorable voices of memo- 
rable men. 

Watch that crowd gathering round Socrates—who looks, by Plato’s* 
description, as if one of the marble satyrs which sit in grotesque attitudes 
with pipe or flute in the sculptors’ shops at Athens, had left his seat of 
stone, and walked into the plane-tree avenue or the gymnastic colonnade. 
At first (to borrow the graphic style of a modern classic) he speaks of 
the tanners, and the smiths, and the drovers, who are plying their trades 
about him ; and they shout with laughter as he pours forth his homely 
jokes. But soon the magic charm of his voice makes itself felt. ‘‘ The 
veress sweetness of its tone had an effect which even the thunder of 

ericles failed to produce. The laughter ceased—the crowd thickened— 
the gay youth whom nothing else could tame stood transfixed and awe- 
struck in his presence—there was a solemn thrill in his words, such as his 
hearers could compare to nothing but the mysterious sensation produced 
by the clash of drum and cymbal in the worship of the great Mother of 
the Gods—the head swam, the heart leaped at the sound—tears rushed 
from their eyes; and they felt that, unless they tore themselves away 
from that fascinated circle, they should sit down at his feet, and grow old 
in listening to the marvellous music of this second Marsyas.”’f 

From the throng which surrounds the arch enemy of the sophists, turn 
to another which environs ‘the chief sophist himself, Protagoras of Abdera. 
Entering, with Plato, the Athenian portico, we find Protagoras pacing 
up and down, surrounded by eager, enthralled listeners, while others press 
on from behind, seeming chiefly to be foreigners whom the teacher brings 
about with him from every city through which he travels, ‘‘ charming 
them («Aév) with his voice, as Orpheus of old, while they, under the 
fascination, follow the voice.” Had I three ears I’d hear thee, each 
man seems to say. 

Demosthenes was not endowed by nature, like A®schines, with a 
magnificent voiceS—on the contrary, he lisped, and, like Hamlet the 
Dane, was scant of breath. Of Caius Gracchus, who became the greatest 





* Sympos. § xxxix. 

+ Quarterly Review, No. CLXXV., Art. “Socrates,”—a critical essay (on Mr. 
er seventh and eighth volumes) of singular ability and fervid yet chastened 
eloquence. 


t Plato, Protagoras.—See Archer Butler’s Hist. of Ancient Philosophy, First 
Series, lect. vii. 


§ See Grote, Hist. of Greece, vol. xi. ch. lxxxvii. 
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orator that Rome had yet seen (his vehement eloquence telling vastly 
more upon the people than the calmer oratory of his elder Frothen 
Tiberius), we are told, that in his most fiery outbursts his voice was so 
modulated as never to offend the ear.* It must have been of rare quality 
in itself, as well as disciplined by extraordinary training. Cicero’s voice, 
according to Plutarch, had a variety of inflections, but was in his younger 
days harsh and unformed; and as, in the vehemence and excitement of 

king, he always rose into a loud key, there was reason to fear for his 
health on this account—his habit of body being then but weakly. By 
due regimen, however, and persevering practice, his voice was brought 
into excellent condition,t and was notable for its sweetness as well as for 
fulness and sonorous swell. Of Augustus Cesar, Suetonius tells us, that 
his pronunciation was very graceful, and the tone of his voice most 
pleasing. This Imperator showed his good taste as well as imperial 
tact in the following little arrangement: “ But sometimes when he was 
troubled with any rheum or hoarseness, his oration was, by command, 
read to the people by the public crier instead.” Let not Cesar be heard 
snuffiing, or make an exhibitipn of himself reduced to the lowest terms of 
a cold and catarrh. Britannicus was noted for a dulcet voice, which was 
the envy of Nero, whose ambition to be admired in this respect was 
ludicrous in its earnestness. Nero used to lie on his back with a plate 
of lead on his stomach, to take aperient medicines and peremptory 
emetics wholesale, and to abstain from apples and whatever other diet he 
supposed hurtful to the voice,—* though he had neither a clear nor a 
strong pipe,”§ to justify or encourage all these endeavours. ‘evnya 
Bpaxv xa peday, says one authority.|| To de mvevpa odvyoy kat ovk arroxpav 
mov dn, says another. Or as Mr. Merivale sums up the evidence, “ His 
voice was husky, his breath was short, and all the appliances of his art 
were unavailing to correct their defects. But of this he was much too 
vain to be conscious.”** Though his health, by the way, notwithstand- 
ing his excesses, continued good to the end, such was Nero’s anxious 
concern for his voice that he wrapped his throat in kerchiefs like a con- 
firmed valetudinarian.{{ When, at the last, a manifesto arrived from 
Vindex, which moved him to send a message to the senate, requiring it 
to denounce the rebel as a public enemy, Nero excused himself from ap- 
pearing in person, alleging a cold or sore throat, “‘ which he must nurse 
for the conservation of his voice.” And when everything else failed him, 
and the tyrant’s vein was exhausted quite, they tell us that he proposed 
in woman’s mood to meet the rebels unarmed, trusting in his beauty, his 
tears, and the persuasive tones of his voice, to win them to obedience.f ft 
Another emperor who came to a bad end, Leo the Armenian, was more 
legitimately proud of his vocal powers. He was famed, says Dean 
Milman, “for the finest voice in the city.”§§ Untimely cut off as he was, 








* The story was that he had always a slave at his elbow, who warned him 
against raising his voice too high by sounding a soft note on the flute (Plut. », C. 
Gracch., c. 2), or who gave him the right note by a pitch-pipe (Cicero, de Oratore, 
Ill. 61). But Cicero himself is puzzled by this curious device,—* cujus ego 
nondum plane rationem intelligo.”—Liddell, Hist. of Rome, b. vi. ¢. liii. 

Plutarch, Life of Cicero, passim. t Suetonius, Vita Augusti. 

§ Idem, Vita Neron. || Dion, LXI., 20. € Lucian, Neron., 7. 

** Hist. of Romans under the Empire, vol. vi. ch. liii, tt Suetonius, Lc. 
tt Merivale, ubi supra, p. 360. See also pp. 134, 312, 358-9. 

$§ Latin Christianity, vol. ii. p. 194. 
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the unkindest cut of all was, his being succeeded, save the mark, by a 
Michael the Stammerer! However, the Stammerer had a son with a 
voice, which he aired in public too—for Theophilus composed church 
music, and some of his hymns were admitted into the church service, in 
which the emperor himself led the choir.* 

It was the good fortune of Mahomet to have “a voice musical and 
sonorous.”+ Charles the Great had a clear but small voice—not conso- 
nant with his stature, says Eginhard.{ That stirring preacher, Henry 
the Deacon, who (literally) made such a noise in the twelfth century, 
amazed mankind by his “terrible voice ;” for though in years but a 

outh, his deep toues seemed, according to the appalled clergy of Le 
Mans, “ike the roar of legions of devils’’—albeit at first some even of 
the clergy sate at the feet of the persuasive teacher and melted into 
tears.§ Abelard was gifted with a voice of captivating sweetness. Saint 
Francis, at the magic of whose words it is said that infants ceased to cry, 
had a voice clear and piercing like that of a trumpet.|| Joan of Arc had 
a ‘sweet and heart-touching voice." Riding to battle, she harangued 
churchmen by the way en assez voix de femme,** 


And her low voice was heard like love, and drew 
All living things towards this wonder new.+t 


The voice of Jerome of Prague was “sweet, clear, sonorous, with a 
certain dignity.”t¢ IRgnatius Loyola was a master of “deep and most 
melodious tones.”§§ His disciple and coadjutor, Francis Xavier, had, 
at moments of excitement, a voice “clear and ringing as with the swell- 
ing notes of the trumpet.”|||| Foremost among the physical advantages 
enjoyed by Columbus, they tell us of the persuasive intonations of his 
voice. Bourdalone penetrated the hearts of the people by the tones 
of a voice solemn and intense: “ Father Bourdalone thunders at Notre- 
Dame,”’*** is the description of one who had thrilled under that electric 
discharge. Unfortunately for Claude, Ais voice did not oe in 
favour of his words—it being dry and somewhat harsh, with a decidedly 
southern accent. Hence the mot, at the time of his election at Charenton, 
that all voices were in his favour, except his own.”t¢t Corneille not only 
had a heavy face that no inspiration could illuminate, and a dull lack- 
lustre eye that no sparkle could enliven, but “sa voix séche et sans grace 
ne prenait de l’accent, que lorsqu’il parlait du théitre, et surtout du 
sien.” {tt} Milton’s was a “delicate and tunable voice,”§§§ that could 
yet, as Professor Masson interprets it, be firm in the low tenor notes and 
carry tolerably sonorous matter. Not that weak and even harsh voices 
are incompatible with genius and feeling. Savonarola had naturally a 





* But perhaps this leading means only by beating time, or hand motion; in 
which case Theophilus need not have a voice after all, but would do very well 
with only an ear.—See Milman, IT. 198. 

Irving’s Life of Mahomet, ch. xxxix. t Karol. M., c. 22. 
ped of Latin Christianity, vol. iv. p. 177. | Ibid., p. 274. 
Michelet, 1. x. ch. iii. ** Gui de Laval. 
Shelley, The Witch of Atlas. + Milman, vol. vi. p. 216. 
Stephen, Eccles. Essays, I. 187. il Idem, p. 216. 
Las Casas. *** Madame de Sévign ttt Bungener. 
ttt Portraits Littéraires, par C. A. Sainte-Beuve. §§§ Aubrey. 
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“harsh and weak voice,” and his “ declamation was without grace;” but 
by struggling persistently, Demosthenes-like, against these and other 
physical defects, he came at last to astound his familiars, not only by the 
“singular harmony of his elocution,” but by the “ power of his flexible 
voice.”"* Jefferson’s voice, as a Quarterly Reviewer describes it, weak 
at best, became guttural and inarticulate in moments of high excitement, 
—the consciousness of which infirmity prevented him from risking his re- 
putation in debate ; though, judging from the productions of his pen, he 
possessed all except the physical qualifications of an orator.t John 
rag Adams, on the other hand, had a clear musical voice; whereas 
John Randolph, with a tall gaunt figure, had a “screeching voice like a 
eunuch.” Henry Clay’s voice, according to Mr. Hayward, “* possessed 
such compass and variety, that we have , Boat it compared to a band of 
music.””. The same authority accredits Edward Everett with a “ clear 
sweet voice,” and describes Daniel Webster’s organ as one “ of extraor- 
dinary power.”{ Energetic and patient beyond the ordinary must that 
man be, who, having chosen public life, hopes to make himself a recog- 
nised power and a great name in it, in spite of a negatively impotent 
voice, or a positively bad one. It will hardly do for him to think how 
“cg a charm is wrought by native melody of tone, or how much has 
en owing to it, in the first instance, by many that, not born to great- 
ness, have yet achieved greatness, or had greatness thrust upon them. 

High on the list of personal attractions of which the Emperor Maxi- 
milian could boast, was a melodious voice. Tasso’s was charmingly clear 
and harmonious. Mary Stuart’s “clear, sweet voice” thrilled those who 
heard it from the scaffold. Among the Reformers, Reuchlin was cele- 
brated for his musical, Luther for his clear sonorous, Zwingle for his 
finely-pitched, Carlstadt for his disagreeable, voice. 

Sully, we are told, at his very first interview with Henri Quatre, won 
the monarch’s heart and confidence by his pleasant voice: ‘un ton de 
voix si agréable qu’il concgut dés lors de bonnes espérances de vous,’’§ 
write the duke’s secretaries at his dictation. Cardinal Fleury, according 
to Voltaire, captivated his young master, Louis XV., by the sound of 
his voice,|| among other personal attractions. Louis XIV. himself was all 
the grander a Grand Monarque—or rather perhaps all the more fasci- 
nating—for the sound of his voice, which, says the same historian, in 
another work, “noble et touchant, gagnait tous les cceurs qu’intimidait 
sa présence.”4] Be he the Grand Monarque’s brother or not, the Man in 
the Iron Mask at any rate rivalled Louis in this don naturel: “il inté- 
ressait par le seul ton de sa voix,”** says Voltaire. It was not inherited 
from his mother, however,—to judge by the petite voix aigre ascribed by 
De Retz to Anne of Austria, when peevish. Of course Louis was sus- 
ceptible to such a charm in the mistresses of his affection. Poor La 
Valliére, 





* See the eighteenth chapter of Miss Costello’s Memoirs of Anne of Brittany. 
Quarterly Review, March, 1841. 
See Hayward’s Biogr. and Crit. Essays, vol. ii. pp. 58, 69, 78, 82, 84, 93. 
Mémoires de Sully. | Siecle de Louis XV., ch. iii. 
Siécle de Louis XIV., ch. xxv. ** Ibid. 
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——+the gentle music of whose voice 
Stirred through his heart-strings like a wind through reeds,* 


is described as having un son de voix touchant et qui allait au ceeur.+ 
Dramatists more than one, if we remember aright, have made the charm 
of Louis’s voice an element in her seduction. To warning friends we can 
fancy her answering, as once and again does Jdonea in Wordsworth’s 
tragedy, “ O could you hear his voice,”t—content, as it were, to rest her 
defence on that alone, and not otherwise careful to answer them in this 
matter. Madame de Maintenon, too, even at fifty and upwards, was 
distinguished for “le son de voix le plus agréable, un ton affectueux,” 
&e.§ As for the girlish Madame de Fontanges, she was a sort of 


Maud with her exquisite face 
And wild voice pealing up to the sunny sky.|| 


The Maintenon’s constant correspondent and would-be rival, or successor, 
Madame des Ursins, is said, by the most critical observer of that court, 
to have had “a voice and way of speaking extremely agreeable, and full 
of sweetness."§] Her royal foe, Elizabeth Farnese, spoke in well-modu- 
lated tones that charmed the ear. Not a few of the French dames of the 
Du Deffand and Geoffrin epoch, whose salons were thronged by absorbed 
listeners as well as eager talkers, owed an appreciable aliquot of their 
personal attractions to the quality of their voice. Their English counter- 
part, so far as literary hostess and bas bleu can go, Mrs. Montague, 
would have been all the more delightsome if, in addition to her lank 
form,** and sharp features, and uncomfortably bright eyes, and unfemi- 
nine manner, she had not been troubled with a harsh voice, native and 
to the manner born. Who shall say how much more popular—or rather, 
how much less unpopular—Mary Tudor might have been with the citizens 
of London, but for that “ deep man’s voice”{t—Jla voce grossa et quasi 
di uomott—in which she told them a bit of her mind. Oliver Crom- 
well’s voice, we learn from Sir Philip Warwick,§§ was “sharp and un- 
tunable”—but then his eloquence was so “full of fervour” that you 
forgave and forgot that.. Lucius Carey, Lord Falkland, had a voice, 
according to Clarendon, “so untuned, that, instead of reconciling, it 
offended the ear, so that nobody would have expected music from that 
tongue ;” yet, as we read further on, “‘ that uutuned tongue and voice 
easily discovered itself to be supplied, and governed, by a mind and 
understanding so excellent,”’|||| that, as in Cromwell’s case, the least you 
could do was to forgive and forget. 

To Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, is ascribed by Sir Walter Scott] 
a voice of that happy modulation which could alike melt in the low tones 
of interesting conversation (with an Edith Bellenden, for instance), and 
rise amid the din of battle, “loud as a trumpet with a silver sound.” 





* Alexander Smith. + Sainte-Beuve. 
The Borderers, Act I., passim. 
See Lavallée, Histoire de Saint-Cyr. || Maud, V. 2. 


Saint-Simon, Mémoires. 
** See Macknight's Life and Times of Burke, vol. ii. ch. xxii. 
tt Froude, VI. 168. tt Giovanne Michele. 
§§ Memoirs, p. 247. ||| Life of Clarendon, part i. 
{{ See “Old Mortality,” vol. ii. ch. iv. 
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Not the least among the physical lets and hindrances which marred 
the progress of Archbishop Lead, was the raspy voice in which he would 
prose away by the hour. Not the least among the gifts and graces of 
Halifax, “endued by nature and by learning taught to move assem- 
blies,”* was the “silver clearness and sweetness of his voice.”+ This 


argentine quality, this silver metal—what metal more attractive can 
voice be made of ? 


A silver sound, that heavenly music seemed to make, 


is Spenser’st description of a peerless lady’s peerless parts of speech. 
“ How silver-sweet sound lovers’ tongues by night, like softest music to 
attending ears!” is Romeo’s§ rapt reflection, at the height of his rapture. 
In like mood and phrase we hear the lover of the Gardener’s Daughter, 
telling how she first owned her love, 


And in the compass of three little words, 

More musical than ever came in one, 

The silver fragments of a broken voice, 

Made him most happy, faltering, “I am thine.’ || 


5 


Of the manly type of this voix argentée we have a rememberable in- 
stance in Dryden’s Emetrius, King of Inde,— 


Whene’er he spoke, his voice was heard around 
Loud as a trumpet, with a si/rer sound.4] 


Of the feminine order, a winsome ideal is presented in Scott’s lady of 
the lake, Doric accent notwithstanding : 


What though upon her speech there hung 
The accents of the mountain tongue— 
Those silver sounds, so soft, so clear, 

The listener held his breath to hear.** 


We have alluded above to the discordant quality of Laud’s voice. 
The poor man was quite conscious of it, and used to apologise for it, in 
his way. Clarendon reports him to us as saying, that by the imperfec- 
tion he had by nature, which he professed did often trouble him, he 
might deliver himself in such a tune, and with such sharpness of voice, 
that made men believe he was angry, when there was no such thing. 
And again,—that he could only undertake for his heart, that his mean- 
ing was very good; for his tongue, he could not undertake, that he 
would not sometimes speak more hastily and sharply, than he should do 
(which oftentimes he was sorry and reprehended himself for), and in a 
tune which might be liable to misinterpretation, with them, who were 
not very well acquainted with him, and so knew, that it was an infirmity 
which his nature, and education, had so rooted in him that it was in 
vain to contend with it.t+t We can hear that rasping voice even now, 
as we read the prolix sentences, ill-jointed and unshapely, in which he 
defended his seeming petulance, and only angered his adversaries more 





* Dryden. t Macaulay on Temple, 1838. 
t Faerie Queene, book ii. c. iii. § Romeo and Juliet, Act. II. Se. 2. 
|| Tennyson: The Gardener’s Daughter. 

§ Palamoh and Aréite, book iii. ** The Lady of the Lake, I. 18, 


Tt Life of Clarendon, Part I. 
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by the zune of that defence. Somehow one fancies a man like Laud 
must, in the nature of things, have had the very kind of voice we 
know him to have had. In the same way it seems, d priori, in perfect 
keeping with our notions of Mary Tudor, that she should have, as we 
know her in fact to have had (feminine though as she was in her tastes, 
skilful with her needle, fond of embroidery, a feeling musician on the 
lute, &c.), “a big man’s voice, whose harshness made those in the next 
room tremble.”* Mr. Peacock has described an accomplished scold, at 
the creak of whose shoe every creature in the house would vanish, much 
more at the sound of her voice, to which, says he, the nature of things 
affords no simile ; “ for, as far as the voice of woman, when attuned by 
gentleness and love, transcends all other sounds in harmony, so far does 
it surpass all others in discord, when stretched into unnatural shrillness 
by anger and impatience.” It then 


Squeaks like a high-stretch’d lutestring, 


as Dr. Donne has it, in his Satires. Alas, that such a voice should be 
Gibbon’s, even in the best of tempers. “Sa voix,” according to Garat, 
who however maliciously caricatures the historian’s physique from top to 
toe, “ Sa voix, qui n’avait que des accents aigus, ne pouvait avoir d’autre 
moyen d’arriver au coeur que de percer les oreilles.”t 

Adam Smith is described§ as the owner of a harsh, grating voice, with 
a thick, stammering enunciation. Of Dr. Robertson, his noble biographer 
and kinsman reports: ‘ His voice I well remember, nor was it easy to 
forget it ; nothing could be more pleasing. It was full and it was calm, 
but it had a tone of heartiness and sincerity which I hardly ever knew in 
any other.”|| Vicq d’Azyr, distinguished in literature as well as medi- 
cine, in the reign of Louis XVI., owed a significant portion of his per- 
sonal success, in the case at least of admiring patients, to what Sainte- 
Beuve calls “la séduction de l’organe et de l’agrément de la parole.”{ 
Dr. Currie assures us, of Robert Burns, that his voice alone could improve 
upon the magic of his eye; ‘sonorous, replete with the finest modula- 
tions, it alternately captivated the ear with the melody of poetic numbers, 
the perspicuity of nervous reasoning, or the ardent sallies of enthusiastic 
“sonora Hayley testifies that Cowper's voice “conspired with his 
eatures to announce to all who saw and heard him the extreme sensi- 
bility of his heart.”t{ The Cowper family seem to have had no stint of 
pleasant voices. The poet’s cousin, Henry Cowper, who was Reading 
Clerk in the House of Lords, and possessed a remarkably clear and 
sonorous voice, distinguished himself by the emphasis and 5; nerf of 
his delivery of Warren Hastings’ Defence; whence the Sonnet addressed 
= him by the too-sensitive bard (who might have occupied his place), 

ning, 
a ie Cowper, whose silver voice, tasked sometimes hard, 
Legends prolix delivers in the ears 
(Attentive when thou read’st) of England’s peers ; 








* Lothrop Motley. + Nightmare Abbey. 

Garat, Mémoires sur Suard, t. ii. 

pe pnae. weed Dr. Carlyle, of Inveresk. 

Lord Brougham’s Lives of Men of Letters, p. 316. 

Causeries du Lundi, t. x. ** Currie’s Life of Burns. 
tt Hayley's Life of Cowper. 
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and ending with a compliment as to the “music sweet” of “ senatorial 
tone” which, were Mr. Henry but a peer himself, he could lend to an 
original oration, and so be 
praised not for utterance meet 
Of others’ speech, but magic of thy own.* 


Be sure that Macaulay did not forget the Reading Clerk in his brilliant 
historical-painting of the Hastings’ Trial. ‘‘ The charges and the answers 
of Hastings were first read. The ceremony occupied two whole days, and 
was rendered less tedious than it would otherwise have been by the silver 
voice and just emphasis of Cowper, the clerk of the court, a near relation of 
the amiable poet.”+ Alderman Beckford’s shrill clamour in the House 
made sport for opposition wags. Varnhagen von Ensef{ declares of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, that such a y, untamed voice he hardly ever 
heard. Robespierre’s was notoriously harsh, shrill, and dis able. 
'  Chateaubriand§ reports of Chamfort that his voice was flexible,—its 
modulations varying with the movements of his intellectual and emo- 
tional Scien towards the close of his career a something of 
asperity came to be mingled with it, revealing the accent agité et im- 
périeux des factions. Lamartine says of Dumouriez, that the tone of his 
voice was sonorous, manly, and vibrating; and that it was distinctly 
heard above the noise of the drum, and the clash of the bayonet.|| Ina 
description of Talleyrand’s impassive look, in advanced life,—‘ when at 
rest, but for his glittering eye it would have been difficult to feel certain 
that it was not a statue that was placed before you,”—the writer adds: 
“When his sonorous voice broke upon the ear it was like a possessing 
spirit speaking from a graven image.”4] Of the last of his royal masters, 
Louis Philippe, we are told by Alexandre Dumas,** that “his voice was 
agreeable, and had almost always a kind tone.”—-Of M. de Latouche, 
that prolific and once popular French author, we are told that the sound 
of his voice was captivating in a subtle degree: il avait de la siréne dans 
la voix.tt The coldest of Jean Paul’s biographers has warmth enough 
to affirm that “ the musical, but touching intonations” of his voice were, 
to any female nature, simply irresistible. Jean Paul’s wife, no doubt, 
appreciated the excellence ; at any rate she had an ear and a soul for such 
things—for we find her writing her delight at Herder’s voice, ‘‘ so gentle 
and musical.” Jean Paul’s English biographert{ describes his voice as 
musical and well-toned, but sendin, with a Voightlandish accent that had 
peculiar charms for the cultivated inhabitants of Weimar, when he first 
lionised there, among the Goethes and Schillers, the Herders and Wie- 
lands, the Duchess Amelias and Madame von Kalbs, in the summer of 
1796. According to Hans Andersen,§§ there was a “ music in Tieck’s 
speaking voice’ which age diminished not, but rather heightened. 





* Sonnet addressed to Henry Cowper, Esq. 
+ Macaulay’s Essays, vol. iii., “ Warren Hastings.” 


{ Denkwiirdigkeiten, 1838. § Mémoires d’outre tombe. 
|| Histoire des Girondins, 1. xiii. ch. vii. 

4 See English Cyclop. of Biography, V. 898. ** Mémoires. 
tt Sainte-Beuve. 


i See Life of Jean Paul F. Richter, 2nd edit., pp. 208, 286, 292. 
Story of My Life. 
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Andersen prides himself, too, on his “excellent voice.” Southey appears 
to have been as much displeased by Gilbert Wakefield’s voice as by 
William Godwin’s nose. riting from town in 1797 he tells his wife, 
‘‘ Gilbert Wakefield came in while I was disputing with Mary Hayes. 
. . » - He has a most critic-like voice, as if he had snarled himself 
hoarse.”* Southey, in his own despite, had no liking for critics; and 
probably liked Jeffrey all the less for the shrill, sharp quality of the little 
advocate’s pi 

Moore us how Byron and he, at Venice, in 1819, moralised to- 
gether for the nonce on that wreck of human glory,—and that the noble 
poet’s voice, “ habitually so cheerful, sunk into a tone of mournful sweet- 
ness, such as I had rarely before heard from him, and shall not easily for- 
get.”+ Tones of that rare quality do linger tenaciously in loving ears: 
witness, in another key, what Madame d’Arblay writes to her absent 
husband, not very long after her merging Fanny Burney’s name in his: 
—she is telling him about a great friend they have in common, an oracle 
to both, and proceeds; “ Yesterday, when i produced your letter, and 
the extracts from M. Neckar, and was going to read some, he said, in 
that voice that is so penetratingly sweet, when he speaks from his heart, 
‘I had rather hear one line of D’Arblay’s than a volume of M. Neckar’s,’ 
—I wish you could have heard the éone in which he pronounced those 
words ; it vibrated on my ears all day.”{ Thou fond and foolish little 
Fanny! is then thy honeymoon still so far from waning? Let but a 
civil word be said of thy respectable monsieur le mari, and it touches 
thee as deeply as little Barbara Lewthwaite’s accent did Wordsworth, 
when the dew was falling fast, and the stars began to blink, and what the 
little maiden said to her lamb 


——she said in such a tone 
That I almost received her heart into my own.§ 


So in the opening page of Lamartine’s Eastern Travels we read a familiar 
tribute of filial loves and regrets—where the pilgrim-poet recals his 
mother’s looks, and “ the silvery tone of her voice, so affectionate, solemn, 
and impassioned,” which, says he, imparted to her every word an emphasis 
of “such force, and interest, and love, as still at this moment vibrates on 
my ear, alas! after six years of silence !”—But to resume our polyglot 
personalities. 

Thomas Campbell, according to Leigh Hunt,|| was apt to speak in a 
high and somewhat strained tone of voice, like a man speaking with sus- 
pended breath, and in the habit of subduing his feelings.—Rogers had a 
voice so weak that the malicious ascribed to this very weakness the 
acerbity of his conversational tone : it induced him, they unkindly alleged, 
to compel attention by saying bitter things, as his iely chance of being 
heard at all.—Wordsworth’s, we are told, was a deep and roughish but 
not unpleasing voice. 

Coleridge’s voice has had its describers by the dozen. Wilson is said 





* Life and Letters of R. Southey, I. 306. 
Moore’s Life of Byron, sub anno 1819. 
Diary and Letters of Mme. d’Arblay, vol. vi. part vi. 
Wordsworth, The Pet Lamb. || Autobiography, ch. x. 
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to have called it ‘‘a very peculiar one” —soft, not strong,—sweet, and yet 
with a strange huskiness, amounting almost to harshness, in its notes, like 
the voice of a river when half crusted over with ice. “ He had a burr, 
too, and a lisp, which completed the contradictory elements which mingled 
in it. Yet, on the whole, it produced a melodious effect, and told you, 
before you knew who he was, that you were in company with a poet.” 
Hazlitt records how that voice “rose like a steam of rich distilled per- 
fumes,” on Ais young enraptured ears, in that memorable January of 
1798—and how some of its ‘‘deep and distinct” tones seemed to him 
“as if the sounds had echoed from the bottom of the human heart”—and 
how, when Coleridge conversed with him on the presumption of attempt- 
ing to establish the future immortality of man, “ without knowing what 
Death was or what Life was,”—the ¢one in which he pronounced these 
two words “ seemed to convey a complete image of both,”* Mr. Carlyle’s 
report (from the Highgate-hill stage) is, that ‘his voice, naturally soft 
and good, had contracted itself into a plaintive snuffle and singsong. . . . 
I still recollect his ‘ object’ and ‘ subject,’ terms of continual recurrence in 
the Kantean province; and how he sung and snuffled them into ‘om-m- 
mject’ and ‘sum-m-mject,’ with a kind of solemn shake or quaver, as he 
rolled along.”+ A more congenial auditor, transatlantic and somewhat 
transcendental,—midway between the Shrewsbury colloquies, as recorded 
by Hazlitt, and the Highgate ones, as ridiculed by Carlyle,—thus com- 
memorates the character of that voice, as he interpreted it, in a sonnet on 
the death of his guide, philosopher, and friend : 


No—never more thy gentle voice shall blend 
With air of earth its pure, ideal tones,— 
Binding in one, as with harmonious zones, 
The heart and intellect.f 


Charles Lamb’s voice is described by De Quincey as deep and melodious, 
—at least when reading aloud. 

Wilson is as manifestly as complacently describing his own, and not 
merely Christopher North’s voice, when he puts into the Shepherd’s 
mouth this answer to his modest query, “‘ Do you like my voice, James ? 
I hope you do.’’ “I wad hae kent it, Mr. North, on the Tower o’ 
Babel, on the day o’ the great hubbub. I think Socrates maun hae had 
just sic a voice—ye canna weel ca’t sweet, for it’s ower intellectual for 
that—ye canna ca’t saft, for even in its laigh notes there’s a sort o’ birr, 
a sort o’ dirl that betokens power—ye canna ca’t hairsh, for angry as ye 
may be at times, it’s aye in tune, frae the fineness o’ your ear for music 
—ye canna ca’t sharp, for it’s aye sae nat’ral—and flett it cud never be, 
gin you were even gien ower by the doctors. It’s maist the only voice I 
ever heard, that you can say is at ance persuawsive and commanding— 
you micht fear’t, but you maun love’t—and there’s no a voice in all his 
Majesty’s dominions better framed by nature to hold communion with 
friend or foe.”§ More than one of those who attended the Professor’s 
classes, and there heard it to advantage, especially when intoning some 
favourite line, such as Thomson’s “ Placed far amid the melancholy main” 





* Winterslow Essays, pp. 4, 12. t Carlyle’s Life of Sterling, ch. viii. 
t Washington Alston. § Noctes Ambrosiane, April, 1826. 
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—uttered with deep lingering accents, “as if his soul were swelling forth 
on the sound”—have ounced it the richest and deepest they ever 
heard. One of them likens the slow swell of that voice, lingering amidst 
its own grand sounds, to the cadence of the wind among pines, or of the 
ocean breaking on midnight shores. 

His own critical nicety in cases of vox, vocis, is frequently exemplified 
in his periodical papers. To no one’s voice, however, is his fine ear more 
frequently or more admiringly attent, than to that of his old friend, neigh- 
bour, cal contributor, Thomas de Quincey. Another critic has described 
that “small, thin, yet piercing voice, winding out so distinctly his 
subtleties of thought and feeling”—or reciting passages from the poets 
“in a tone of tremulous earnestness” ——“ or quoting, in his deep and quiet 
under tone, some of the burning words of Shelley or Wordsworth.” We 
may apply Wordsworth’s own lines to the cadence of De Quincey’s more 
impassioned accents—and to the listener’s regret at its close: 


A fall of voice, 
Regretted like the nightingale’s last note.* 


But hear Wilson’s testimony, pastorally rendered, to the charm of this 
potent organ: “O, sir!” the Shepherd apostrophizes the Opium-eater, 
*O, sir! but I’m unco fond o’ the English accent. It’s like an instru- 
ment wi’ a’ the strings o’ silver,—and though I canna help thinkin that 
you speak rather a wee ower slow, yet there’s sic music in your vice, that 

’m just perfectly enchanted wi’ the soun’.”+ (This may remind us, iz 
transité, and in effect, of what Sir E. B. Lytton says of his ill-starred 
scholar: “ His voice, at first hesitating and low, compelled the attention 
to its earnest and winning music.”){ At another Ambrosian congress, 
the Shepherd interposes another parenthetic apostrophe: “I would like 
to hear ye, sir, conversin’ wi’ Coleridge and Wordsworth.—Three cata- 
racts a’ thunderin at ance! When you drop your voice in speaking, it 
reminds me o’ that line in Cawmel— 


The torrent’s smoothness ere it dash below.”’§ 


And in yet another, after the Opium-eater has been detailing his sensa- 
tions as a night wanderer, among the Westmoreland hills, “ And true it 
is, Mr. De Quinshy,” cries the Shepherd, “that ye hae the voice o’ a 
nicht-wanderin man—laigh and lown—pitched on the key o’ a wimplin 
burn speakin to itsel in the silence, aneath the moon and stars.’’|| 

Bishop Blomfield’s voice, as heard at its best in the House of Lords, 
has been called, by no unqualified judge, “ the very soul of pathos.” And 
his biographer says, in describing the “ peculiar power and attractiveness 
of his voice,” that never was a man more favoured by nature in this re- 
spect, in its clearness, its melody, and its pathos; while his employment 
of it was most natural, and entirely devoid of all art or attempt at effect; 
so that its utterances at once charmed the ear and moved the heart. 

The late Lord Lyndhurst, according to the leading article in the Times,** 
the day after his death, “ possessed no extraordinary flexibility of voice,” 





* The Excursion, book ii. t Noctes Ambrosiane, April, 1830. 


~ Eugene Aram, book i. ch. v. § Noctes Ambrosiane, May, 1830. 
| Ibid., June, 1830. 


{ See Memoir of Bishop Blomfield (1863), vol. ii. p. 194. ** Oct. 13, 1863. 
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any more than sweep of imagination or brilliancy of fancy. But in the 
same day’s issue, another—evidently another—writer, who contributed a 
whole-page political memoir of the old man eloquent, took note not only 
of the nonagenarian’s distinct, melodious, unlaboured articulation, but 
also of his “ marvellous’’ voice. 

Impressive preacher though Father Mathew was, his voice was * thin 
—almost shrieking.” 

The French Prime Minister, M. de Villéle’s, voice is described as 
having been “‘ harsh—even squeaking ; and a nasal twang rendered it in 
a peculiar manner unpleasant.”* 

Dr. Chalmers was hoarset amid all his rapidity and energy,—* pealing 
harsh thunder”—in tones that seemed at times, it has been said, to be 
grinding their way down into your ear and soul. Robert Hall used to 
begin his sermons in a very low and feeble tone, coughing frequently, says 
Dr. Gregory; but as he proceeded, his voice acquired ‘flexibility, body, 
and sweetness, and in all his happier and more successful efforts, swelled 
into a stream of the most touching and impressive melody.”{ He was 
quite aware, however, of its deficient quality,—witness his upbraiding 
himself with imitating the once celebrated Robinson of Cambridge, who, 
says he, “had a musical voice, and was master of all its intonations,” 
“while my voice and manner were naturally bad.” Dr. Arnold’s 
biographer affectionately recals “that clear. manly voice, which so long 
retained its hold on the memory of those who heard it”§ in the “ Theatre” 
at Oxford. According to Theodore Hook’s biographer, to no one since 
the time of the old Greek could the epithet jdverjs be applied with a 
nicer propriety than to the Rev. Edward Cannon, silver-tongued Cannon, 
as he was called, the “tones of whose voice were most melodious.”|| 
Slightly known as one of the Prince Regent’s chaplains, he is well known 
(perhaps not wisely but ¢oo well) as the Godfrey Moss of * Maxwell.” 
Mr. Barham also characterises Theodore’s own voice as rich, deep, and 
melodious. 

Shelley’s was a voice that, by all accounts, accorded ill with the har- 
mony of his verse. Mr. Jefferson Hogg describes it as being, in ani- 
mating moments, even “excruciatingly shrill, harsh, and discordant.”’ 
You waited till he spoke, Campbell is reported to have said, wondering 
what sound of melting music could come out of those fine lips, and, to 
your horror, there issued the very harshest and most peacock-like scream 
youever heard. ‘I absolutely started ; I could hardly believe it to come 
from the man, but from some demon within him. The sound of his voice 
seemed to contradict all the rest of him—his look, smile, and the seuti- 
ments he uttered.”4{ Nor does it appear to have mellowed in his mellowest 
moods, or to have lost its shrillness in his piano passages. Some voices 
there are, that we have heard, or heard of, which, resembling Shelley’s 





* See Alison’s Continuation of History of Europe, vol. ii. ch. xi. 

t “His voice is broken, harsh, and creaking,” writes Hazlitt, “ while Mr. 
Irving’s is flowing and silvery.”—Pulpit Oratory. 

+ Gregory’s Memoir of Robert Hall. § Stanley’s Life of Arnold, ch. x. 

|} Barham’s Life of Hook, ch. iv. 

{ That the words here put into Campbell’s mouth were his ipsissima verba, in an 
actual colloquy with his reporter, internal evidence sufficiently disproves. What 
per-centage of them may belong to the author of “ Gertrude of Wyoming,” the 
author of “The History of a Man” best can tell. 
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in altitude of ity, are yet capable, on occasion, of subdued and softer 
movements a alowe key. Such a voice, for example, as Lord Cockburn 
ascribes to James Moncrieff, of the Edinburgh bar (a son of the well- 
known Sir Harry),—the peculiarity of which organ, we are told, always 
attracted attention,—it being in its ordinary state shrill and harsh; so 
that casual listeners, who only heard it in that state, went away. with the 
idea that it was never anything else. ‘“ They never heard him admonish 
a prisoner, of whom there was still hope ; or doom one to die; or spurn a 
base sentiment ; or protest before a great audience on behalf of a sacred 
— The organ changed into striking impressiveness, whenever it 

ad to convey the deep tones of that solemn earnestness which was his 
eloquence.”* There was none of this plasticity in Shelley’s organism— 
a parlous want in a creature so nearly of imagination all compact. 

As we have, in a foregoing paragraph, written slightingly (for Southey’s 
sake, as it were,) of Francis Jeffrey’s voice, it is only fair to cite Lord 
Cockburn’s testimony, that it was distinct and silvery; so clear and 
cise, that, when in good order, it was heard above a world of discordant 
sounds, “ The utterance was excessively rapid ; but without sputtering, 
slurring, or confusion ; and regulated into deliberate emphasis, whenever 
this was proper.”+ Notoriously, however, it was too thin and bodiless for 
the House of Commons ; and indeed the little Lord Advocate’s own letters 
abound with complaints of its weakness, and almost inaudibility, in that 
not always still-as-mice assembly. 

Lord Eldon’s voice is repeatedly described, by a biographical successor 
on the woolsack,$ as both sweet and rma 4 nor was its effect said to 
be injured by his Northumbrian burr, which, though strong, was entirely 
free from harshness or vulgarity. 

Lord Chesterfield’s notes of successful orators in the upper House, give 
prominence to the article of voice. That Lord Townshend, for instance, 
Walpole’s brother-in-law, though well stored with “argument and know- 
ledge,” could never please his peers, was materially owing, critical Stan- 
hope believes, to the very.damaging fact that his voice was unharmonious 
and his cadences false. Lord Chancellor Cowper, on the other hand, 
though “by no means strong in his reasonings, for very often he hazarded 
very weak ones,” was materially indebted for his unquestionable charm as 
a most graceful orator, to the silver voice which ran in the family. Jolm, 
Duke of Argyle, again, is described by Chesterfield§ as the weakest 
reasoner, yet most pleasing speaker he ever knew in his life—harmony of 
voice contributing notably to the imposing effect. 

Chesterfield himself, as well as Pulteney and Bolingbroke,—maids of 
honour and lords of the bedchamber, as well as Benjamin Franklin and 
David Hume,—owned the spell of George Whitfield’s voice—the “ rich 
and varied tones,” as Sir James Stephen describes it, “ of a voice of un- 
= oman depth and compass,” that quickly silenced every ruder sound, 
whether of scurril jest.or of cold sarcasm—as in rapid succession its ever- 
changing melodies passed from the calm of simple narrative, to the mea- 
sured distinctness of argument, to the vehemence of reproof, and the 





* Cockburn’s Life of Jeffrey, vol. i. p. 205. + Ibid. pp. 357-8. 
t Lord Campbell’s Lives of the Chancellors, vii. 693, &c. 


§ Letters to his Son, 205. 
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pathos of heavenly consolation.* Tradition is extravagant and ecstatic 
about the witchery his tones could impart to the word Mesopotamia alone 
pee it as a sweet morsel on his tongue—making a melodious 
mouthful of it, a thing of beauty that, to all who listened, should be a joy 
fo" ever. 

St. Stephen’s Chapel supplies Sir Bulwer Lytton, in his rhymed essay 
on the Orators, with frequent matter for criticism on the charms and 
defects, the melodies and discords, the ups and downs, of the human voice. 
For instance,— 


Our Fox’s voice roll’d no melodious stream— 
It rose in splutter, and went off in scream. 
Yet could it vary in appropriate place, 
From the sharp alto to the ranting bass. 
Such sudden changes when you'd least expect, 
Secured to dissonance a stage effect, 

Striking you most when into talk-like ease 
Slid the wild gamut down the cracking keys. 


So again “ Norfolk’s athlete,” “ fair England’s letter’d hardy gentleman,” 
Mr. Windham— 


Ev’n his high tones, a chord too sharp and keen, 
Became the gesture quick and resolute mien, 
As if in earnest to outclear their way, 

And force on foes what truth had right to say. 


Burke’s, we read, was 


A voice that made the brogue yet more displease, 
A loud monotony of tuneless keys. 


Canning’s, on the other hand, 


—clear as a fife’s warlike thrill, 
Rings thro’ the lines, half dulcet and half shrill. 


O’Connell’s is thus admiringly described, as once heard by Sir Edward at 
a monster-meeting : 


Methought no clarion could have sent its sound 
Ev’n to the centre of the hosts around; 

And as I thought rose the sonorous swell, 

As from some church-tower swings the silvery bell. 
Aloft and clear, from airy tide to tide, 

It glided, easy as a bird may glide ; 

To the last verge of that vast audience sent, 

It play’d with each wild passion as it went ; 

Now stirr’d the uproar, now the murmur still’d, 
And sobs or laughter answer’d as it will’d. 


Of Macaulay’s, too, we have a like viva voce examination : 


Full and deep-mouth’d, as from a cave profound, 
Comes his oe! utterance with one burst of sound, 
Save where it split into a strange wild key, 

Like hissing winds that struggle to be free. 

And at the close, the emotions, too represt 

By the curb’d action,t o’erfatigue the breast, 





* Stephen’s Ecclesiastical Essays, vol. ii., The ‘“‘ Evangelical” Succession. 
+ For, 


“ Rare is his gesture, scarcely moves a hand.” 
x2 
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And the voice breaks upon the captive ear, 
And by its failure, proves the rage sincere, 


Peel’s, again, was a 
Voice rare in volume and sonorous force. 


And, to take yet one instance besides, the fine organ of the present Lord 
Chief Justice of England is thus delightedly described: 
Hush’d were the benches when, with careless ease, 
With accents matchless for melodious keys, 
With words the choicest, that seem strung by chance, 
Cockburn’s frank mind reveal’d its large expanse.”* 


As in duty bound, Lord Brougham, in his Historical Sketches of 
British Statesmen, seldom omits mention of the kind of voice each indi- 
vidual orator rejoiced in. Lord Mansfield, for instance, had “a sweet- 
ness of voice which by nature was almost unequalled’’—“ the fascination 
of a voice singularly flexible and sweet.’’ Chatham we overhear, in his 
latter days, “‘ speaking for ten minutes together in an undertone of voice 
scarcely audible, but raising his notes to their full pitch when he broke 
out into one of his grand bursts of invective or exclamation.” Thurlow 
“possessed great depth of voice”—his ‘‘ tongue was so hung as to make 
the sonorous voice peal through the hall :’—‘he began to pour out, 
first in a growl, and then in a clear and louder roll, the matter which he 
had to deliver.” Fox had “a voice of little compass, and which, when 
pressed in the vehemence of his speech, became shrill almost to a cry or 
squeak.”” True, however, that some of the under tones of his voice were 
peculiarly sweet; and that even in the shrill and piercing sounds which 
he uttered “ when at the more exalted pitch,” there was ‘‘a power that 
thrilled the heart of the hearer.”+ Due justice is done to the ‘depth 
and fulness” of Pitt’s “ most sonorous voice’’—though complaint is made 
of the monotony that prevailed in the matter, as well as in the manner 
of his speeches, and that “even the delightful voice which so long pre- 
vented this from being felt, was itself almost without any variety of tone.” 
On the other hand, Sheridan had a “ depth of voice which perfectly suited 
the tone of his declamation, be it invective, or be it descriptive, or be 
it impassioned :”—a “deep clear voice, though somewhat thick utter- 
ance.” Erskine could boast of a “ voice of surpassing sweetness, clear, 
flexible, strong, exquisitely fitted to strains of serious earnestness, de- 
ficient in compass, indeed, and much less fitted to express indignation, or 
even scorn, than pathos, but wholly free from either harshness or mono- 
tony.” Wilberforce, too, had a “ voice sweetly musical beyond that of 
most men, and of great compass also, but sometimes degenerating into 
a whine.”{ The same critical observer takes note, in another volume, 
of * the deep tones of Talleyrand’s most powerful voice ;”§ in another, of 
Robespierre’s “ harsh discordant voice, and hesitating enunciation,” and 
of Danton’s torrent of voice that “‘ overpowered all resistance.’’| 





* St. Stephen’s, pp. 42, 62, 70, 81, 97, 107, 118, 124. 

+ Statesmen of Time of George IIL, vol. i. pp. 41, 94, 115, 116, 126, 129, 230. 
(Edit. 1845.) 

t Thid., vol. ii., pp. 15, 16, 28, 31, 57, 100. § Vol. iv. p. 171. 
| Vol. v., pp. 82, 91. 
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The present Earl Stanhope characterises Chatham’s voice as a most 
happy combination of sweetness and strength. “It had all that silvery 
clearness, which at the present day delights us in Sir William Follett’s, 
and even when it sunk to a whisper it was distinctly heard; while its 
higher tones, like the swell of some majestic organ, would and thrill 
above every other earthly sound,”’* is it by accident that a parallel 
passage like this occurs in one of Macaulay’s earlier essays ?—“ His 
voice, even when it sank to a whisper, was heard to the remotest benches; 
and when he strained it to its full extent, the sound rose like the swell 
of the organ of a great cathedral, shook the house with its peal, and was 
heard through lobbies and down staircases, to the Court of Requests and 
the precincts of Westminster Hall.”’t 

A defective voice is said to have defeated the claim of Charles Wynne 
to the Speakership, in a main degree at least. He and his brother, Sir 
Watkin, were both, though not alike, unfortunate in their organs of 
speech. Sir Watkin, we are told,t had a tongue too large for his mouth ; 
the younger brother had a shrill voice, which occasionally rose into a 
scream. Hence a current jest at their expense, of culinary derivation,— 
to wit, the calling the two brothers by the name of a once familiar dish, 
Bubble and Squeak. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s voice, by the express testimony of an admirin 
friend, was “bad and nasal.”§ In a letter of Francis Horner’s, dated 
1806, which speculates on the political promise of the future Lord Mel- 
bourne, we read: “ It is difficult to judge, from such a specimen as the 
moving an address, what power Lamb will have for debate ; he has evi- 
dently the most striking manner and voice of any person that is yet 
known in the House.”|| Mr. Hayward’s memorial tribute to that easy- 
going Premier, refers to the effect imparted to his speeches by his 
*‘ melodious and resonant voice.” Lord Lyndhurst has been vocally 
appraised in the following terms : “ His voice is one of the most beau- 
tiful, and his articulation perfect, being distinct and melodious, without 
the least appearance of effort, and with a clear and silvery tone which 
gains the ear by the manner, even if the reason is not always satisfied 
with the matter of his speeches.”** The writer is dealing with the veteran 
ex-chancellor at fourscore and upwards. 

M. Cormenin (Timon) describes Guizot’s voice—’tis a quarter of a 
century since—as “full, sonorous, and positive ;” adding, “if it exhibit 
not the flexible emotions of the soul, it is rarely hollow or husky.” tf 
What struck Von Ense most in Metternich was the sound of his voice, 
which, “never having had anything remarkable in it, had pe later life ] 
contracted a drawling, nasal sound, which put all vivacity of conversation 
out of the question.”{{ Mignet’s voice, heard not long since in his 
Eloge of Macaulay, is melodious, and lends itself to every modulation.§§ 





* Hist. of England, by Lord Mahon, vol. iii. ch. xxi. 
t+ Macaulay’s Essay on Chatham, 1834. 
t See the second volume of De Quincey’s Autobiographic Sketches. 
§ Sydney Smith. | Memoirs, &c., of F. Horner, vol. i. p. 386. 
i ys te Essays, - 258. . 

ngl. Cyclopedia of Bi 1856). ’ 
tt Etudes - ee Orat. Pat (lest). tt Varnhagen, Memoirs. 
§$ Sat. Rev., XVI. 13. 
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A critic and eager auditor of Lord Derby’s speech on the Paper Duty, 
in 1860, bears record that one thing, mdeed, was wanting: “ His ‘ies 
has lately lost something of that bell-like clearness, which exerted a spell 
over an audience like that of a first-rate tenor, and which is wah = in 

ion at present by Mr. Gladstone alone of parliamentary orators. 
this occasion his voice was thin and reedy.”* It was not im tune, 
that night, to prove 
— what spells of infinite choice, 
To rouse or lull, has the sweet human voice. 


Rattazzi’s is “ clear, silvery, but its tone is not rich, nor are the lungs 
unwearied. . . . His delivery is earnest, rather monotonous, and there 
are passages in his speeches where his voice rises to a pitch of sing-song 
intonation which might remind one of the style of girls’ school declama- 
tion.”+ Brofferio’s voice is of Boanerges and Bronté power. Pisanelli’s 
is low and somewhat sepulchral. A description of Garibaldi, in April, 
1861, by M. Mornand, of the Opinion Nationale, includes this item : 
“ The deep, harmonious, and metallic tone of his voice is the finest I 
have ever heard.”—Another, of the Deputy Ferrari, renowned in debates 
of the Italian Parliament, by the Own Correspondent of the Times at 
Turin, ascribes to that vivacious orator “a strong but squeaking, croak- 
ing voice, often raised to a stridulous treble, and asharp Lombard twang 
with a « a hundred times sharper than the French w.”t To the Marquis 
Pepoli, in the same assembly, is assigned not only a showily handsome 
figure and a bright intelligent aspect, but a voice “loud, youthful, 
ringing.” To De Pretis, sound lungs and a fine mellow voice, as well as 
the strongest head and most subtle mind of the Left party. M. Deak’s 
voice, according to a Presburg correspondent of the Presse,§ is unplea- 
— harsh and husky. Passaglia’s is “a voice of thunder, modulated 
at will to soft, dulcet, almost lisping tones.”’|| Bishop Monrad’s (late 
First Minister of hard-pressed Denmark), is described by one who heard 
him read the Royal Message at the opening of the Rigsraad in 1864, as 
calm, and mellow, and well-modulated. 


No good biographer who “comes to tell us of the players” forgets to 
particularise their vocal qualities. Be sure, then, that so expert a crafts- 
man as old Colley Cibber is precise in this vivé voce examination. To 
him we owe the best oral traditions we have of his contemporaries. Ore 
rotundo he imitates them all round, on our behalf. That’s my thunder, 
might one and another of them say, as Colley rolls it forth, that after- 
centuries may know something of the stage Boanerges of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth. Let us dip here and there into his histrionic pages, for 
pertinent proof of his acoustic faculty. 

Betterton, it seems, had “a voice of that kind, which gave more spirit 
to terror, than to the softer passions; of more strength than melody.”’ 
Antony Aston, by the way, in his “ Brief Supplement” to the Apology, 
says that Betterton’s voice was “low and grumbling; yet he could tune 





* Essay on Oratory, in the Cornhill Magazine, vol. ii. p. 582. 
t Times, Dec. 9, 1861 (Turin Correspondent). t Times, July 1, 1861. 
§ Aug., 1861. || April 28, 1863. 
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it by an artful climax, which enforced universal attention, even from the 
fops and orange-girls.” Kynaston had a quick imperious vivacity in his 
tone of voice, that “painted the tyrant truly terrible.” His hion-like 
utterance in some of en’s parts is said to have given the spectator, 
or auditor rather, “a kind of trembling admiration.” Tom Davies, as- 
sures us, however, on the authority of some old comedians,* that from his 
juvenile familiarity with female characters, Kynaston contracted some 
disagreeable tones in speaking, “‘ which resembled the whine or eant that 
genuine taste has at all times been impelled to explode.” Mountfort’s 
voice was clear, full, and melodious. “His addresses had a resistless 
recommendation from the very tone of his voice, which gave his words 


such softness, that, as Dryden says, 


— Like flakes of feather’d snow 
They melted as they fell.”+ 


Moreover, he sung a clear counter-tenor, and had a melodious, warbling 
throat, quoth Colley (who candidly owns Mountfort’s superiority to Aim, 
in voice and person too); hence the handsome player’s success in setting 
off the last scene of Sir Courtly “with an uncommon happiness; which 
I, alas!’’ confesses Mr. Cibber, “could only struggle through, with the 
faint excuses, and real confidence of a fine singer, under the imperfection 
of a feigned and screaming treble, which at best could only show you 
what I could have done, had nature been more favourable to me.” Most 
complacent, if also most candid, of Collies ! 

Stage-villain Sandford’s voice, we are told, had an acute and piercing 
tone, which struck every syllable of his words distinctly on the ear. Mrs. 
Barry’s voice was full, clear, and strong, so that no violence of passion 
could be too much for her,—though, “when distress or tenderness pos- 
sessed her, she subsided into the most affecting melody and softness,” 
Mrs. Oldfield, it seems, set out with so extraordinary a diffidence (quite 
out of our Colley’s way, and beyond his comprehension) “that it kept 
her too despondingly down, to a formal, plain, (not to say) flat manner 
of speaking. Nor could the silver tone of her voice,” Mr. Cibber de- 
clares, ‘ till after some time, incline my ear to any hope in her favour.” 
Of the vocal relations of Booth and Wilks he has less to say than other 
critics. Davies, for instance, says of Booth in Hotspur, that “his strong, 
yet harmonious pipe, reached the highest note of exclamatory rage, with- 
out hurting the music of its tone.”§ Another critic calls it this actor’s 
peculiar felicity to be heard and seen the same, whether as the pleased, 
the grieved, the pitying, the reproachful, or the angry ; and begs permis- 
sion to affirm, that “the blind might have seen him in his voice, and the 
deaf have heard him in his visage.”|| According to another, his voice 
was “ completely harmonious, from the softness of the flute, to the extent 
of the trumpet.’ Cibber taxes Booth with heaving up his words too 





* Dramatic Miseellanies, III. 337. + Spanish Friar, Act LI. Sc. 2. 

t In another place Cibber explicitly avows the “ insufficiency” of his voice for 
heroic parts, as well as “an uninformed meagre person (in his ee days), 
though not then ill-made, with a dismal, pale complexion.” —Apol. ch. vi, 

§ Dramatic Miscellanies, L. 222. || Aaron Hill. 
{ Hist. of the Theatres, I. 7. 
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much, and Wilks with darting them to the ear with too quick and sharp 
avehemence. But this is elocutionary, not organic, matter. In dilating 
on his own natural gifts and defects, Colley strenuously asserts, himself 
notwithstanding, that so strong, so very nearly indispensable, is that one 
article of voice, in the forming a good tragedian, that an actor may want 
any other qualification whatsoever, and yet have a better chance for ap- 

use, than he will ever have, with all the skill in the world, if his voice 
is deficient. 

Mills, once celebrated for his Ventidius, and his Bajazet—two cha- 
racters now almost as dead as himself, to all intents and (stage) purposes 
—was happy in a “ strong, deep, melodious voice,” not unlike, probably, 
that of Mr. George Bennett in modern times. Verbruggen was sialiciqusly 
styled “a fellow with a cracked voice, who clangs his words as if he spoke 
out of a broken drum ;”’—but it was a “dull venal scribbler”* who thus 
designated the versatile performer of Mirabel and Oroonoko, of Bajazet 
and Sudlen, whom Rowe and Congreve were fain to get hold of, when a 
piece of theirs was forthcoming,—a preference scarcely compatible with a 
cracked voice, whether of penny trumpet or big drum power. Jackson, 
“with no one requisite of art endued,” is thus disposed of by Churchill, 
in a couplet to the purpose : 


List to that voice—did ever Discord hear 
Sounds so well fitted to her untuned ear ? 


Murphy even—author, manager, squire, and player—is no less evil 


entreated by the rod of the Rosciad: 


His voice, in one dull, deep, unvaried sound, 
Seems to break forth from caverns under ground ; 
From hollow chest the low sepulchral note 
Unwilling heaves, and struggles in his throat. 


Spranger Barry, too, “‘in person taller than the common size,”—the rival 
of Garrick, and eyes’ delight of the fair—what sort of voice had he,t+ 
Parson Charles? Why, answers Mr. Churchill, 


—all unfit in such a pile to dwell, 
His voice comes forth, like Echo from her cell, 
To swell the tempest needful aid denies, 
And all adown the stage in feeble murmurs dies. 


If thus it be with Barry, what verdict has the reverend gentleman to de- 
liver in the case of Sheridan, sire of Richard Brinsley? This: that to 
him had 


——-step-dame Nature, niggard of her grace, 
Denied the social powers of voice and face .. . 
His voice no touch of harmony admits, 

Irregularly deep, and shrill by fits. 
The two extremes appear like man and wife 
Coupled together for the sake of strife.t 





* Gildon. 
+t Malone used to talk in raptures, and to Kemble, too, about the “ wonderful 
beauty” of Barry’s voice, and and its “ effect in the thrilling ecstasies of love.” — 
See Prior's Life of Malone, p. 322. 
t The Rosciad, passim, 
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In short, all the vocal notes worth notice in the Rosciad, are of a faults 
finding character. 

What, however, as Lord Chesterfield asks, is the constant and just 
observation as to all the actors upon the stage? Is it not, that those 
who have the best sense always speak the best, though they may happen 
not to have the best voices? “ They will speak plainly, Yistinntl , and 
with the proper emphasis, be their voices ever so bad. Had Monies 
spoken quick, thick, and ungracefully, I will answer for it, that Cicero 
would not have thought him worth the oration which he made in his 
fayour.”’* 

There are, nevertheless, some organic defects which scarcely any de- 

of intelligence or art will avail to rectify. What can a Molidre do 
with that voice and utterance of his? He had, says Voltaire,t a hiccough 
(hoguet) in ne as well as a disagreeable volubility, which unfitted 
him entirely for any part requiring dignity and meant to be serious. 

While Mdlle. Dejazet was fascinating Mr. Mitchell’s subscribers in 
1842, who, it was asked by a British critic and French Play-goer, who 
ever heard that peacock voice of hers, for the first time, without sur- 
prise P and yet, who, at the close of one of her evenings, could remember 
that it was sharp, shrewish, and soubrette-like? So much for the magic 
of accent, emphasis, and humour, rightly applied.t 

Little Quick had rather, perhaps, to thank his stars, than upbraid 
them, for his “squeak like a Bartlemy fiddle.” What were Punch 
without his? 

Young Betty’s voice, according to the late Mrs. Trench (otherwise 
known, and admired, as Melesina, and Mrs. St. George), was “not 
pleasing ;” and in another letter the fair critic refers to his “ obstructed 
articulation, and an audible manner of recovering breath, like what one 
hears on board the packets.”§ 

Charles Lamb says of Bensley’s voice that it had the dissonance, and 
at times the inspiriting effect, of the trumpet. Mrs. Jordan’s voice 
latterly acquired a coarseness, he tells us, which suited well enough with 
her Nells and Hoydens, but in her early days, in such parts as Ophelia, 
and Helena, and Viola, “it sank, with her steady melting eye, into the 
heart.”|| Of John Kemble’s voice, friendly judges assure us that 
Colman’s Octavian is not only the designed, but a quite faithful embodi- 
ment—(the entire portrait of Octavian being, we know, accepted as 
King John’s accurate likeness, not less implicitly than Joanna Baillie’s 
Jane de Montfort is that of his great sister, Mrs. Siddons) : 


Tis not of late that I have heard his voice ; 
But if it be not changed—I think it cannot— 





* Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to his Son, CLIV. (June, 1748.) 

+ Vie de Moliére. t See Atheneum, No. 762. 

§ Remains of Mrs. Richard Trench, pp. 253, 256. 

|| Essays of Elia: On Some of the Old Actors. - 

‘ On the other hand, Washington Irving, not an unfriendly judge, says that 
Kemble’s grand disadvantage was his voice, which wanted the deep rich bass 
tones, and had not sufficient extent. “Some of its tones are touching and 
pathetic, but when violent exclamation is necessary, it 1s evident that he is 
obliged to use great exertions.” — Washington Irving's Life and Letters, vol. i. 
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There is a melody in every tone 
Would charm the towering eagle in her flight, 
And tame a hungry lion.* 


The elder Kean with a demoniac hoarseness utterly in contrast 
with these smooth-flowing, high-flying heroics. Hazlitt, though dubious 
of Macready’s outset as a whole, wrote almost enthusiastically of his 
“fine, manly voice,” which “sends forth soothing, Seaidadiied tones, 
that seem to linger round, or burst with terrific grandeur from the home 
of his heart.”+ Four years previously, at the youthful actor’s appearance in 
London, the same critic had said, ‘‘ His voice is powerful in the highest 
and at the same time possesses great harmony and modulation.” } 

Fanny Kemble was thus criticised at the octes by Christopher North: 
“Then her voice, dear Mr. ra ag her voice! Its imtonations, in 
tragedy—and the tragic is the test of spoken music—are touching in 
the extreme—silver-sweet and naturally mournful. .. What do the 
blockheads mean by telling us that her organ is not yet very strong? 
. . « Would ry | have a delicate girl of nineteen to ‘baw! for a boat 
across the *? . . . Miss Kemble’s voice does not want volume—but 
then the volume of a young lady’s voice ought not to be in folio.” || If 
exception of any kind there be to the rule that a low soft voice is an ex- 
cellent thing in woman, ’tis when the woman is an actress, and has to 
play on a spacious stage. My face is my fortune, does not hold good. of 
the actress who has no voice. Mademoiselle Mars might be no beauty; 
but how many beauties would almost, if not gwite quite, have exchanged 
their facial for her vocal charms—for cet organe charmant, enchanteur, 
as Sainte-Beuve calls it, cette voix sonore @ travers laquelle se dessi- 
naient les moindres intentions comme les perles dans une eau limpide.¥ 
Gustave Planche appeals to the same example in his remarks on the in- 
feriority of the French language, musically, to the languages of Southern 
Europe,—which inferiority he, bon Frangais like, essays to compensate, 
by showing the French to be less fatiguing to the organs of speech than 
the languages of the North. “ Grace 4 cette qualité de la langue fran- 
gaise, mademoiselle Mars, pour mettre en relief ]’expression qu’elle pré- 
ére, quelle juge digne d’attention, n’a qu’ a vouloir, et sa voix obéit 

comme par enchantement. Le timbre délicieux qu'elle possede, change 
le caractére de la langue commune; les syllabes sourdes et confuses de 
notre idiome, en e’écha pant de la bouche de mademoiselle Mars, de- 
viennent sonores et distinctes.”** In order to discover the latent music 
of the language, she could and did employ, according to M. Planche, a 
method entirely her own, undreamt of by the many; and thanks to this 
gift of boon mother Nature, duly nurtured and developed by patient art, 





* Colman, the Mountaineers. 

t Hazlitt on Knowles’s “‘ Virginius,” 1820, 

i Hazlitt on Mr. Macready’s début in Orestes, 1816. 
_James, the printer, and theatrical critic, who had written somewhat dispa- 

ly of the young lady’s performance—at any rate, had denied her genius. 

Noctes Ambrosianz, No. 51, Aug. 1830. 
Essai sur Marivaux, 1854. 

** Gustave Planche, Etudes sur les Arts: Du Théatre Anglais. 
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Mademoiselle Mars seemed to speak the language not of Paris, but of 
Florence or Naples, so easily she endowed each phrase with melodious 


ce. 

When Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy was enjoying, in his innocent and 
earnest way, the recreations of Paris in 1831-32, one of his greatest 
treats was to see Mademoiselle Mars on the stage, and be thrilled by the 
magic of her voice. “She is fascinating beyond description ; a voice 
that we shall never hear equalled, causing you to weep, and yet to feel 

leasure in doing so.”’* 

It is said of Mademoiselle Champmeslé, whose voice was des plus 
sonores, that when she was declaiming, if the door at the end of the salle 
happened to be left open, that voice was distinctly audible to loungers in 
the Café Procope.—Adrienne Le Couvreur’s voice was one of insinuating 
power, without much variety in the tones themselves, which, however, 
she learnt to vary @ V'infint by the resources of art and practice. She 
excelled in “ gradations”—in passing suddenly from one tone to another, 
expressive of the vicissitudes of passion. Parts of her rdles in Bérénice, 
-and Elisabeth, aud Electre are on record,t in which she stormed or 
subdued all hearts by these contrastes ménagés et attendrissants. The 
r6le of Bérénice, prior to Rachel’s appropriation of it,—and so Raciniant 
a character, so tender a creature, was thought a rash venture for so 
Cornelian an actress (Bérénice being as opposite as possible to the lofty 
heroines and adorables Juries of Corneille)—this role had been tri- 
umphantly assumed by Mademoiselle Gaussin; a chief aid to whose 
triumph was the “ mélodie perpétuelle’’ of her intonations,§ most musical, 
most melancholy,—and the pathetic force of those larmes dans la voix. 
This expression was then coined by La Harpe, to express, in her instance, 
the rare quality of emotional utterance, contingent on an exceptional 
character of the organ itself, which has ever since been significantly re- 
cognised under that phrase. 





* Mendelssohn’s Letters from Italy, p. 313. 

See the essai on her, in “ Causeries du Lundi,” t. i. 

See Portraits Littéraires, Reprise de Bérénice. 

Gray was enraptured with the Gaussin’s voice, at his visit to Paris with 
Walpole in 1739. “ Mademoiselle Gaussin (M. Voltaire’s Zara),” he writes to 
West, “has with a charming (though little) person, the most pathetic tone of 
voice,” &c.—Gray to West, April 12, 1739. 
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STRATHMORE ; 
OR, WROUGHT BY HIS OWN HAND. 


A LIFE ROMANCE. 


By tHe AvuTHor or “ GRANVILLE DE VIGNE,” &c. 
Part THE SEVENTEENTH. 


I. 


THE WORDS OF BETROTHAL. 


Txe gloom deepened in Strathmore’s solitary chamber; the joyless 
autumn twilight stole over wood and moorland; the shadows grew more 
sombre : still he sat there, his head sunk, his strength broken. Of what 
avail were pride, will, power, iron force, and haughty dominance here? 
They could not shield her from the curse that fell upon her from his 
crime ; they could not compel the expiation which he had vowed the 
dead ; they could not assoil his life and render it purified and free to seek 
the sinless. 

Hours had passed; he had not raised his head, nor moved, save for the 
deep laboured sobs which at intervals shook his frame from head to foot, 
when suddenly—he knew not what it was—there stole over him with a 
chill sickening shudder a sense as of a presence felt but unseen, which 
froze his blood and made him start, and lift his head and look outward 
to the heavy twilight. And his eyes fastened there with a blank, dis- 


‘tended gaze; a great horror came upon his face; for in the sickly autumn 


mist, in the black shroud of the leaves without, he saw the features which 
he had seen, ghastly and livid in the phosphor glare, swept downwards to 
death beneath the waters. 

Had the sea given up its dead? The blood was ice in his veins; on 
his brow the dew gathered thick and cold ; a frozen terror like a hand of 
steel gripped his heart, stilling its beating life ; while up from the darkness, 
through the white cerecloths of mists, rose the form of the Temptress, 
of the Destroyer; and he saw her face with its grey blanched hue of 
haunting pain, and its amber hair driven by the autumn winds, and the 
eyes with their remorseless, cruel, thirsting hate, claiming him still her 
own—her own by right of their companion guilt ; her own by title of 
their evil past. 

He gazed out into the falling night, his limbs powerless, his voice para- 
lysed, his lips cloven, till the spectral face of the sorceress grew whiter 
and whiter, clearer and clearer, in the stormy air, and he beheld her as 
he had done when his hand had unclosed and left her to perish, bidding 
her die the death that she had given. 

And they looked on one another thus, under the shadow of White 
Ladies ;—then the phantom faded, lost in the dull gloom, while the sough 
of the leaves as they swept alone through the silence :—he trembled in 
every limb, and quivered as after a blow that had felled him to the earth. 
The ice grip loosened from his heart, the awe of an unearthly horror 
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unfroze its hideous hold; hot and blinding tears swam before his eyes ; 
and he bowed down as one released from doom, and led back to life by 
a gentle and compassionate hand. 

or he knew that the sea had given up not the dead but the living; 
and that he was freed from the guilt which had risen from the depths 
of the ocean, and tempted him. Nay, not wholly freed, for crime lies in 
intent, and is not washed away, because a merciful fate baffles its com- 
mittal and its consummation. Yet, freed in much and humbled in far 
more. The fresh and ghastly sin hidden from the sight of men and 
buried in the fathomless darkness of the sea, was not ‘upon his soul to 
bar him from the touch, the tenderness, the presence of the youth that 
was pure and without soil. And, for the guilt that lay in the dead years 
gone, had not atonement been striven for and wrought, which might avail 
to wash out that, without the martyrdom and sacrifice of the life which 
was innocent and unconscious of that dread and brutal past ? 


The face that he had seen in the yellow wierdly gloom was before him 
_ still; still he felt as though it stole nigh, and breathed around him the 
resence of the temptress, the traitress, the assassinatress. Once more he 
fad beheld her, and the shapes of the Past arose, and thronged the 
chambers of the brain, and drove out with their scourge all other memory. 
Fierce, and deadly, evil hatred, burning passions, had leapt swift as flame 
into life, when in the tumult of the storm the floating hair had swept 
his lips, and he had been face to face for the first time, since he had 
bidden her go reap the whirlwind she had sown, with the woman who had 
been his destroyer, and who had been driven out to misery and shame 
by the flail of his vengeance. But now, in the sudden release from a 
— crime, in the chastened awe of the stricken pride, freed from a 
h sin through the wild and wayward mercy of the waves, these were 
not on him. , the knowledge of his own guilt, these for once were 
drowned and stilled. Truly had she said to him, in the years gone by, 
“Tf Z sinned, were you guiltless?” And, strangely, as all things are 
strange in human life, with the sight of the woman who had betrayed 
him, there came upon him again the agony of that sweet, delirious love, 
the impotent regret for all that lay buried in his youth, never to be 
known again—never to have resurrection or successor. It was dead— 
dead for ever; and the great tears forced slowly from his eyes, and his 
head sunk lower and lower on his arms. If that love had been guiltless, 
if that beautiful lie had been worthy the worship, in what living warmth 
and light would have been bathed. the life of the man whose god was 
Power, and whose tyrant was Remorse ! 


Through long hours he lay there with his head on his arms, as in the 
sleep of a profound exhaustion; it was the sleep of the soul, though 
not of the body, worn out with crime, with conflict, and lulled to rest 
through sheer weariness of misery. Then, after a while, he rose, and 
half the length of the autumn night his steps paced his chamber, as 
though he trod down with his heel the memories that thronged around 
him, the passions that uncoiled from the evil past and claimed him for 
their own, the warring duties, the severed thoughts of the dead, and of 
the living, that tore him asunder as the wild horses tore the quivering 
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limbs of the condemned. Exhausted, he threw himself on his bed as the 
dawn broke; for the first time since that night, in which he had seen the 
face of his temptress he slept, dreamlessly, restfully—sleep bringing him 
oblivion and He awakened with the light of the sun, warm and 
clear on his sight—with the memory of a hideous guilt lifted at least in 
part from his life; and as he rose and left his room, on his face there 
was a melancholy deeper than had ever been there, but in his eyes there 
was a look of relief, of serenity, and on the brow something of the old 
roud power had gathered, the power which defied and conquered fate. 
iaseahe was made ; his choice was chosen. 

With his head bowed, and his arms folded, he took his way to where 
he heard that Lucille was. 

The noon was warm and soft again, one of those days of Indian summer 
which break here and there the gloom of the early autumn. The hares fled 
away under purple heather and amber ferns at his step, in free and happy 
life; the sea lay stretched in flickering light as the sun shone out full, or 
was hidden for the moment by the swift sweep of fleecy clouds; the 
yellow mists of the past day were gone, and the strewn leaves were scat- 
tered in a bright shower of gold, as the deer fled over them across the 
park. The world looked fairer to him, something of peace and tran- 
quillity seemed returned with the silence of the autumn morning ; though 
his steps were slow, and the shade of a deep sadness was on his face : 
—he went to seek an innocent life, and the darkness of his own past 
left him no fitness for its pure presence. 

Where the foliage was still green by the sheltered south, and the grey 
stones of the Abbey Church were covered with the luxuriance of ivy, and 
through the flickering leaves, she could look down on to the waves below. 
Lueille had been left alone for a while by her own wish! She was lying 
under an archway made by broken columns and the massive stems and 
dark foliage of ivy, in the same attitude in which he had seen her two 
months before among the lilies of the valley at Silver-rest: yet—as 
surely as its very grace had spoken ¢hen of the careless peace and 
dreaming joy of childhood, as surely it spoke now of the shrinking fear 
and waking knowledge of dawning womanhood. The hair was flung 
backward from her brow, as though its silken weight were burdensome, 
her eyes were heavy and drooped wearily, while over all her face trembled 
still that look of haunting, startled, scarce conscious pain which had first 
come there when he had spoken to her of another’s love. 

As his step crushed the trailing ivy, she raised her head; again the 
light, which would never dawn there save for him, chased the shadow 
from her eyes ; the colour deepened in her face, giving it all the warmth 
of the morning. She stood before him with the wild, shy, delicate terror 
of the deer ;—in that moment, in all the innocence of her lingering child- 
hood, she was so exquisitely fair! Doom to the weariness of grief, leave 
to the cruelty of solitude that fragile and fairy child in the years of her 
earliest youth? it would have been as brutal as to stifle the young bird 
in the first music of its heaven-born song, to slay with a blow the trustful 
fawn as it looked upward with earnest, lustrous eyes and caressed the 
hand it loved ! 

He s and drew her gently to him, while on his face came a 
strange 80 that had never been there im the days of his youth. 
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“ — you have refused all other love. Will you give yourself to 
mine ” 

Her lips grew white, he felt her start and tremble in his hold, she 
quivered like a delicate animal beneath a blow, and her eyes looked 

ward with a swift appealing glance, in which all the fond reverence of 
her child-like affection blent with the deep and dreamy sweetness of the 
heart freshly startled to ite own knowledge. 

He drew her closer to his bosom, while his head was bowed over her, 

“ My love you have ever had, but another love, Lucille; the love of a 
husband for the life that is dearest to him on earth.” 

His voice, mellow and broken, spoke more of tenderness than words can 
ever utter, and, as she heard it, over her face came a hot, changing flush, 
a soft, tremulous light; her lips parted with a quick, deep-drawn “breath, 
a glory touched her life that awed her at its sweet sudden wonder, and the 
golden world of sea and sunlight reeled before her sight ; her eyes sought 
his in one fleeting upward look, and as he bent his head, his lips met 
hers in the kiss which they had never given, often as they had rested 
. there—the kiss of Love. 


And there, at their feet, beneath the tangled grasses and the ivy-coils, 
lay one forgotten grave, with the leaves covering the solitary word of 


record : 
Hucille. 


Even while the warm gladness of morning glanced on the serene and 
sunlit seas through the tracery of the boughs, and on his own lips trembled 
the first soft, shy caress which he had sought for with a lover’s words, a 
sudden dread and chillness swept ice-cold through his veins, and he 
drew her, with passionate gesture, closer to his heart—farther from that 
place. The words of their betrothal had been spoken by her mother’s 


grave. 
II. 


THE SHADOW OF THE PAST. 


Wirz his calm and measured step, Strathmore, later on, crossed the 
great length of the withdrawing-room, and approached the place where 
his mother sat ; she looked up, and as the light fell upon his face, she 
saw a change on it, a wondrous softness mingled with its deep melancholy 
and its haughty defiance of resolve. 

Her thoughts were weary; the heart-broken farewell of her young 
grandson had filled them with his grief; but in the presence of her son 
she ceased to remember the sorrow, bitter but innocent, of youth, and a 
sudden fear fell on her: that look his face told her much. 

Strathmore stood before her, and his words were very briefs 

“ Mother, let the past be buried for ever. Lucille will be my wife.” 

“* Your wife !” 

“Ay! Why not? Why not?” 

His voice was defiant, almost fierce, as though challenging the power 
which should dispute his will and sever them asunder. 

“Why? Yow ask that?” 
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She had risen, and reared to the fulness of her stature, fronted him ; 
in her eyes the proud pitilessness which he had inherited with her blood, 
on her face the haughty coldness which in her earlier years had been 
unchastened and unsoftened. 

The words struck Strathmore keenly as a knife; his head bowed, his 
lips quivered—unyielding as iron, intolerant, implacable, this man yet 
bent silent and without defence before the sternest and most unsparing 
cruelty of words which rebuked him with his sin. 

“ Have pity !—for her sake !” 

His voice trembled in its humbled prayer; and the heart of his mother 
smote her for the stripes with which she had scourged the soui already 
riven with remorse, and struck him where he was defenceless. She 
laid her hand softly on his shoulder, and her face lost all of steruness 
though it was blanched with a shrinking revulsion. 

“Forgive me, forgive me! But, oh, my son, it cannot be, it must 
not be——” 

“It shall be.” 

She knew the tone of old; the cold, inflexible, will of the Strathmores 
of White Ladies, than which iron were easier to bend, fire were easier 
to cross. She was silent, and her hand dropped from his shoulder and 
she sank down, her face covered with her hands, her frame trembling. 
This marriage! she shuddered from it as from some great sin, from 
some inevitable evil; yet—she had no power to avert it, no power to 
arrest it, she could not turn traitress to her son, she could not unfold 
to the young innocent life which was centred in his, the ghastly history 
which would be its surest death-blow! 

“ Tt shall be !—who shall prevent it ?” said Strathmore, and his voice rose 
slightly louder, in haughty and passionate resolve. ‘“ My own peace 1 
would sacrifice, my own life I would give up—what I had suffered would 
have mattered nothing—but hers I will never surrender. That course is 
right which most shields her. I swore to keep her years from every 
grief; I will redeem my oath. Shall Z strike her? shall J curse her? 
Where would be the atonement I vowed to the dead? Would he bid 
me destroy her young life? Would he see expiation to himself in the 
act which consigned . to misery through the very love which he bade 
me foster? To whom, had he now been living, would he have given her 

y as to me? 4 

The swift, imperious, resolved passion in his voice ceased suddenly, his 
lips quivered again; he thought with what gladness and what faith 
Lucille, drawing closer the bond of their brotherhood, would have 
been trusted to his keeping as to the friend best known and best beloved, 
by the man whom he had slain, had he been living now! 

His mother looked at him ; and her courage failed her to pierce by 
one added sting the wound laid open so deeply and bared without de- 
fence. She knew that his will, once declared, was inflexible; she could not 
dispute it, or persuade it, and there was truth in what he said, that to 
consign to sorrow and hopelessness and bitterness the young and joyous 
years of Lucille, were to cancel all that had been done as expiation to 
the dead, and leave worse than unfulfilled the office bequeathed him. 
Yet—his wife! his wife! 

She shuddered and her hands locked close upon his arm. 
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« Strathmore! Strathmore!—wait. If she should ever know——” 
His face grew whiter for the moment; the thought froze his very 


heart. 

“Know! She cannot. No living soul could find a trace of her birth.” 

Her hand leant heavier on his arm, and her voice was sunk to a 
tremulous-whisper : 

“ But is crime ever buried? It sleeps, but it is never dead; and oh, 
my son, my son! its prey is so often the innocent!” 

He laughed—a wild and hopeless laugh, bitterly, bitterly sad. 

“ What! even you, my mother, deny that my guilt can reach atone- 
ment! Then remorse is a fool’s travail, and the sinner must live for 
ever in the hell he has made to himself! It is a harsh law—still not 
harsher than J merit.” 

The misery in his voice quivered back in her own heart, and her 
haughty eyes filled with tears, the slow, salt tears of age. 

“ Cecil! my son, my son! would J condemn you? Remorse is holy 
to God, sacred in man. The prayer of my life is that yours may be 
blessed. But—but—lI confess it, for you to wed her——” 

“ Peace!” broke in Strathmore with passionate force. ‘“ We have 
said enough. My resolve is taken; my hand is pledged; Lucille will be 
my wife. Let us never speak again of what we have spoken to-night. 
Seek her, the innocent child! rejoice with her, give her tenderness, give 
her love. Henceforth you must show her that she is more to you than 
she has ever been.” 

With these brief words of command, rather than of entreaty, he 
bowed low with his distant and punctilious courtesy, and left her pre- 
sence; and his mother knew that what he had chosen was irrevocable. 


*‘ You love him so well, my darling ?”’ she said softly that night, while 
Lucille knelt at her feet; and as Lucille’s head was raised for one 
swift moment, and her face uplifted in its sweet shy joy, with its beau- 
tiful light and flush, the aged and world-worn woman who looked on her, 
and pressed her own lips upon her brow with whispered words of fervent 
blessing, ceased to marvel that he bade the dead past lie sealed within its 
grave, and sought to shield for ever in his own bosom the dawning life 
which had never known aught but the cloudless sunlight of childhood till 
it wakened to the richer, deeper lustre of its future. 

Yet,—as she looked on Lucille, the shadow of that past was heavy on 
her own soul, and she feared—she feared—for that love too pure for 
earth, for that joy too angel bright for human life. Not that his mother 
doubted his sacred guardianship, his loving tenderness, his unremitting care 
for her to whom he would bear a husband’s title—never for one moment’s 
thought ; she knew that Strathmore would have lain down his life to 
spare one pang to the charge bequeathed him by the man whom he had 
loved and slain. And yet—the shadow of the past was on her, and she 
feared, she feared ! 


Nov.—vVou. CXXXII. NO. DXXVII. 
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Il. 
“AND UNFORGIVING, UNFORGIVEN.” 


Ir was twilight, as Strathmore, having left his carriage at the entrance, 
slowly up and down one of the deserted allées of the Bois de Bou- 
while the fallen leaves were strewn beneath his feet and the shades 

of the night drew on: he waited for Raoult de Valdor. 

The fiery Henri Cinquiste, rarely given to prudence, had now a value 
and a sweetness in his life too great to let him risk it rashly; and he was 
proscrit im Paris, and could only venture out when evening fell; there- 
fore his meeting had been appointed here with one as conspicuous and as 
noted as the English statesman. And Strathmore waited for him, pacing 
the long aisle under the red-brown boughs, hanging stirless in the heavy 
air;—the same allée where, in the years that were gone, im the amber 
sunlight he had watched the speeding of his vengeance as the Dis- 
crowned had passed through her long pilgrimage of insult and of outrage. 

It was not long that he waited; in the twilight a man’s form came 
swiftly towards him, and he saw in the eager rapidity of the step and the 
look, which by the still lingering light he could read upon his face, with 
what joyous and fearless hope Valdor came tothe meeting. And he felt 
the deepest and most regretful pity which he had ever known; for once 
Strathmore grieved sincerely and unselfishly for the grief of another 
man. The tenderness of his own love for Lucille had softened the hard- 
ness and coldness of his heart ; it had made him humane—it had made 
him compassionate. He was in nowise blamable towards Valdor ; on 
the contrary, he had fulfilled his word, and acted with the strictest 
justice and generosity in his dealing with the cause of his absent rival, 
and yet he felt something of self-reproach for the hope which, in honour- 
able though erroneous belief, he had been the one to confirm, and which 
he must now be also the one to destroy. 

With glad eagerness Valdor came up to him, and Strathmore held out 
his hand with the generous cordiality of his earlier years; but, as he 
met his eyes, the coldness of a sudden and wnlooked-for dread came over 
the French Noble: he saw in them a look wholly new there—the look of 


“Tell me the worst at once, Strathmore,” he said quickly. “I cannot 
bear suspense. Is it———”’ 

Strathmore, in the simple impulse of a genuine thy, turned from 
him as he answered, and his nliés was washi and aloe 2 

“It is 1 who am to blame, though, God knows, I believed honestly 
what I told you. Forgive me ; I misled you, you misled yourself, Valdor.” 

He did not look upon the face of the man to whom he was compelled to 
deal so deadly a wound, but he heard the quick, sharp catch of the breath, 
and felt that Valdor staggered slightly, as if struck a physical blow. 

“ My God !—is there no hope?” 

His voice was husky and inarticulate ; that which answered him was 
tender and compassionate. 

“None. I grieve that I ever deceived you.” 

They stood together under the yellow autumn trees, and, looking on 
him now, Strathmore saw how keen and mortal was his pain. Valdor 











~ him. 
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had forgotten all in that moment, save the bitter, sudden desolation which 
struck down all the tender and vivid hope that he had cherished, until it 
had become well-nigh as sweet to him and as sure as certainty. 

He turned, and walked swiftly up and down the allée with his head 
bent for some seconds; he could not bear that another man should look 
on what he felt. His belief had been so strong that his love was re- 
turned !—~and the hot ardour of a Southern’s passion was blended with 
the holy and chivalrous tenderness in which he held her, till the thought 
of Lucille had become the core and the soul of his life. 

He paused suddenly before Strathmore, and in the gloom his cheek 
was n pale, and his lips worked painfully under his moustaches, 
while in his eyes and his air there was a hot and haughty defiance. 

** She loves another ?”’ 

Strathmore looked steadily at him, and in his gaze there was a deep 
compassion still; he grieved hhoneaily and generously for the pain before 


“ She does.”’ 
“Who is he P” 


There was a wild menace in Valdor’s answering glance: his own 
sudden sharpness of anguish made him unjust, and his fiery anger rose in 
revolt against his unknown rival. 

Strathmore looked at him, and spoke with a rare and singular sym- 
pathy in the gentleness of his voice ; the young love of Lucille lay warm 
in his heart, and made him more merciful to all men, specially so to those 
who had sought her in vain. 

“ Valdor, hear me first. What I said to you I honestly believed, or I 
had never spoken it. I thought that Lucille loved you. I told her word 
for word what you desired me. I did your cause every justice—you 
know me, and you know that I should do so. I give you my word of 


honour, that I dreamt as little as yourself that I should have now to tell 
you what——” 


“* Who is loved by her?” 
The question broke fiercely and swiftly in upon his words; suspicion 
flashed in on him, for the jealous glance of her rejected lover saw, what no 
other eyes had perchance noted, the altered look which had come upon 
Strathmore’s face since the night when they had parted beneath the 
alms, a look of light, of rest, of relief, of something that was almost 
piness. 

“T am.” 

“ You!” 

They faced each other in the twilight, and their eyes met. Strath- 
more’s face was calm, filled still with much of compassion, and free to all 
scrutiny, for to Valdor’s cause he had done his duty honourably and fully, 
and he deserved no reproach at his hands. Valdor’s was deeply flushed 
with the wild blood of the South; there was danger in it, and the tumult 
of a jealous passion. 

“You! God in heaven, then you lied to me!” 

Strathmore’s face grew dark and stern; the lightning leapt to his eyes 
for a second—only for that, —he could make extenuation and have patience 
here, and there was nothing harsher than a proud and just dignity in his 
look and in his words: 
x2 
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“In a calmer moment you will see you do me injustice. It would 
not be possible for any man who knows my name to accuse me of 
cowardice or dishonour. I kept my word to you strictly; it was an 
after hazard which revealed to me what when we parted I dreamt as 
little as you.” . 

“ She loves you /—you !” 

There was something almost of terror and incredulity, mingled with 
the misery, with which he stood before Strathmore in the heavy gloom of 
the early night. Strathmore bent his head; something of passion was 
rising in him, and he would not allow it rein; with the soft touch of 
Lucille’s lips in their first kiss of Jove, gentleness had stolen into his heart, 
and wakened compassion in him towards those who suffered. 

“ And you—you return it? you allow it? you will wed her ?” 

A haughty anger passed over Strathmore’s face : 

“ Assuredly. She will be my wife.” 

As he spoke the words, the winds, slowly rising, swept up with a 
hollow and melancholy moan through the dying leaves of the autumn 
trees. 

Valdor looked at him, the blood staining his face, his breath thick 
and laboured, his words, startled and bewildered, stifled in his throat : 

“ Your wife! Oh my God! never if I live! You have betrayed me, 
and you shall renounce all thought of her!” 

Strathmore’s teeth clenched, but he strove to hold down his wrath, 
aud he succeeded ; it was with a melancholy and proud forbearance, the 
more touching and the more worthy that it was so alien to his nature, 
that he answered now : 

“Those are strange words, but you have a right to feel bitterly, and 
I must wait till with reflection and time you do me more justice. I can 
but give you my word that I acted in honour and honesty to you, while I 
had no thought that her love——” 

“Her love, hers! I swear to Heaven you shall renounce such an un- 
hallowed, unnatural, forbidden union,” cried Valdor, wildly and blindly, 
with imperious command. “ Strathmore! listen to me. I may never wed 
her, but neither shall you. I forbid such a marriage, I arrest it; you 
shall renounce it to-night and for ever!’’ 

“You? Are you a madman ?” 

He spoke calmly yet, but the forbearance was passing from his soul 
and the pitying tranquillity from his face, though the meaning of the 
words bo hawt did not as yet dawn on him, for he deemed the secret too 
safely buried to be ever brought to light; no living being knew Lucille as 
Erroll’s child. 

Valdor drew nearer still to him, his hot Southern blood up, his eyes lit 
with dangerous menace, his pain blinding him to all memory, save that 
~ man before him was his rival, who had robbed him of what he 
oved. 

“ J arrest it, J forbid it! By the God above us you shall never be the 
husband of Lucille.’’ 

Strathmore’s arms were folded with his habitual attitude across his 
chest, and his eyes looked steadily into the face of Valdor, in the deepening 
gloom of the night. 

“* You forbid it ?—and how ?” 

“ I shall tell her that you were the murderer of her father.” 
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The words broke, abrupt and hideous, on the silence,—Strathmore 
started, his face grew white in the grey gloom, and into his eyes came a 
terrible hunted agony ; was he ever to strive toward expiation and ever to 
have it shattered from his grasp? He lost the strength, the memory, the 
calm which might still, at cost of truth, have baffled his accuser; and any 
who had looked on him then would have pitied to their heart’s core the 
man whose pes pride, whose humblest remorse, were alike powerless 
to wash out and to atone for a repented past : any,—save one who loved 
where he loved ! 

“ You—you—” he gasped ; then his voice died, his dread, his anguish 
were less for himself than they were for her whose death-blow would be 
the knowledge of his crime. 

Valdor looked on him without pity, for the evil spirit of a jealous 
passion possessed him, and while it reigned darkened his heart, and drove 
thence all compassion, all mercy, all generous chivalry to his rival. 

“Ay! Here, where you yi him, I swear to God that she shall 
know the hand which she would caress as her husband’s, took the life 
which gave her own. Will she wed you then? Ask yourself!” 

“ Wed me! My God! you would be her death !” 

His voice was filled with a fearful agony, for it was her life which 
hung in the balance and not his own alone. He had no thought to 
mislead the man who thus accused him, though he knew not whence his 
knowledge had been gleaned; for his strength had broken down before 
the sudden danger, and the nature of Strathmore, when the world had 
not warped it, was instinctively truth: truth, be temptation, or cost what 
they might. 

“ Her death! Better that than marriage with her father’s assassin !” 
broke in Valdor, bitterly, for his soul was at riot with many passions, 
and in his despair he grew cruel and reckless. “ If you would spare her, 
renounce that; swear to me that never, whether i live or die, shall 
Lucille be your wife, or I arrest your union at any cost, by letting her 
know you as you are. She is the daughter of Erroll; she shall hear how 
he fell by the hand of the friend he trusted more than a brother !” 

Strathmore—he whose heart was of bronze and nerve of steel—quivered 
like a woman who is struck a brutal blow; that look of hunted, appealing 
pain still gathered in his eyes, and a terrible anguish was upon his 
face ; he was struck where his strength was paralysed, he was wounded 
where he had no shield; in the reality of this man’s remorse, he, the 
proud and the inflexible, held the vilest words which could scourge his 
sin but his due chastisement, to be taken in silence and submission, and 
here he had no force, no defiance, no power, for she was menaced ! 
And for her he stooped as for himself he would have never done. 

He stood before Valdor, his head drooped, his face livid, his hands out- 
stretched in the first prayer of supplication to which Strathmore had 
ever bent to any living man. 

“ Your words are bitter, but J merit them ; were they a thousandfold 
harder I should have no title to resent them. I, ‘a murderer!’ [ am at 
owe mercy, so is she; I would not ask it for myself, but for her—for 

r.”’ 

His voice dropped inarticulate, with strong effort he commanded it, 
and spoke again, lifting his head with the proud dignity natural to him, 
touchingly mingled with the self-humiliation so alien to his nature. 
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“You have my secret; measure my thirst for expiation by the vileness 
of my crime—it is as great, greater it could not be! She was his trust 
to me ; in her her life, lie my sole power of atonement to him. 


For the love of God spare me that! By your power, be generous! By 
your tenderness to her, do not deal her her deathblow? She is innocent, 
would you strike her?—destroy her?—curse her soul with that deadly 
tale of vilest guilt? Not as rival to rival, but as man to man I implore 
you. Have mercy—not to me, not to me—but to her !” 

Not in the proudest hours of his powerful oratory had his eloquence 
been so true as now, when it lay but in the broken, hollow words of a 
great agony !—his haughty nature bent and stricken, his guilt confessed, 
his soul Jaid bare ! 

Alas! he who else had been swiftest to be touched and won by the 
prayer of a proud life laid subject, here was blind, and steeled, and without 
pity in that hour, for—he loved. 


‘“‘Renounce your marriage, and she shall not know her father’s blood 
is on your hands.” 

In the gloom of the night the words fell from the lips of the man who 
had his secret; and Strathmore learned the bitterness that lies in mercy 
denied to extremity. 

“Renounce? I cannot! My peace I would surrender, my life you 
should have to torture as you would, I have no claim to pity, no right to 
joy ! but I cannot give up hers, I cannot leave her rt hy insulted, 
her youth embittered, her life more than widowed! My God! it is her 
happiness that is my solitary atonement to her father. Wreck that! by 
my own hand, my own consent! Are you brute not man that you as 
it? Would you be nearer her love because she were divorced by me ?” 

The blood stained Valdor’s face, and on it came no pity. 

“ Renounce her!” he said, fiercely, ‘or she shall know you as you 
are !” 

“ You are resolved ?” 

“ Yes, by the God above us !”” 

* So be it—do your worst !” 

Then Strathmore lifted his head and stood erect ; he pleaded no more, 
and on his face, calm now, the look of iron pride, of chill tranquillity— 
the look which was evil—had returned. It was the special and unhappy 
fate of this strange nature that whenever it strove—strove earnestly — 
towards better things and gentler thoughts, there a circumstance arose 
and turned it backward into darkness, and denied its rise into the holier 
light. In the night which had now wholly descended they fronted one 
another ; the fiery menace of his foe met by a cold and fathomless 
defiance, and in Strathmore’s eyes, although the memory of him whom 
he had slain yonder in the poisonous gloom beside the old deer-water, 
still lay like a sacred chain binding down his passions, there was a 
dangerous to the man who had driven him to extremity. Then, without 
word or sign, he turned away from him and went slowly through the 
gloom, with his arms folded on his breast, while Valdor, with swift, un- 
even steps, onward, whither he cared not and knew not, into the 
dark sear woodland of the deserted place. 

Fear need have followed him close as his shadow ; he had wronged, 
and denied, and stung to extremity, when it was abased, and unveiled, 
and suppliant, a nature which never forgave. 
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IV, 


EVIL DONE THAT GOOD MAY COME. 


Tue knowledge that Valdor held the secret which, once told, must 
oe ever Lucille’s life from his, left Strathmore stunned like a man 
by an unseen blow on the brain. As he had said, so he had be- 
lieved, that no living soul could find trace of her birth, and the stroke 
fell suddenly and without warning, paralysing the hand which had 
deemed its strength strong to all control of circumstance. He was 
wound beyond escape in the folds of fate, as the Laocoon in the serpent 
coils. And the sickening sense of powerlessness—the most terrible 
torture, I think, which this world holds, certainly the most terrible to one 
whose will is forcible, and whose habit is to rule—tightened about him, 
and stifled his very life. He lost all sense, save that of an impotent 
despair, in which he tore at his bonds and writhed beneath the retribu- 
tion of his past; a maddened, feverish agony, under whose goad all the 
evil of his nature rose, a giant in its desperation. His own life he would 
have flung down a prey to any fate that could have seized it ; but hers! 
—there was no sin, no guilt, that Strathmore would have shrunk from to 
ward off from her fair and holy innocence the dark curse of his buried crime. 
It left him no more than the sheer wild instinct of self-preservation, 
such as that on which men and brutes act in a moment of supreme 
and hideous peril. His calm had been shattered, bis reason had reeled; 
for the moment he had lost that keen acumen which in state-craft 
placed him beyond rival—that cool, clear wisdom which led him, un- 
erring, to men’s every weakness and every impulse. Else, had he 
judged more truly of his foe; else, had he known that—his swift 
Southern passion once bated—justice and mercy would have revived in 
Valdor, and his hand would have withheld the blow which could not 
have avenged him, save by striking at the one whom he loved most 
ntly and most chivalrously. It was not in the nature of the French 
Noble to be pitiless or cruel; a generous repentance followed swift on 
every thought or act of passion—it did so now. Bitterness of soul, and 
the jealousy of a love which, at the very moment of its sweetest hope, 
had been denied and dashed to earth, had goaded him for the hour into 
hatred and resolution inexorable as those of the man they menaced. He 
saw in Strathmore but the rival who had robbed him; he wronged him, 
in the hot haste of a bitter disappointment, by the belief that he had 
betrayed the embassy entrusted to him; he grasped, in the desperation 
of his love, at the revenge which would sunder her for ever from the man 
who stood before him. And for the hour Valdor was blind with that 
passion which makes men devils; and was without pity for him who had 
been pitiless. 

But, as the grey morning dawned, and the day rolled on, through 
whose dreary length he was chained to his chamber for the sake of 
the cause which he served, lest his presence should be known in Paris, 
the evil spirit left him, and the nobler regained its hold. The bitterness 
relaxed, with which he had been drunk as with raki, till humanity was 
deadened by it, and no thought was left him but revenge; justice came 
back to him, and all the softer thoughts of a love which was essentially 
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pure ahd true arose, and made him shrink from a vengeance which must 
strike at her. His heart smote him for the mercilessness with which he 
had been steeled to the prayer of the proud nature which had stooped to 
plead, and to the remorse which had been laid bare before him in its 
anguish for expiation. He saw that, as great as had been the crime of 
this man, so was his repentance holy and sacred; his conscience recoiled 
from undoing the labour of repentance, from destroying the innocent with 
the sin of the guilty, from smiting him who strove towards a just atone- 
ment with the deeds of his own past. 

He knew how Lucille loved Strathmore, for he had studied that love, 
and feared it, till a false hope had blinded him with its traitor-sweetness. 
He knew now how the haughty and pitiless soul of the man whom the 
world called heartless and conscienceless, had been scourged by the flail 
of remorse, and had centred its sole power of restitution in one young 
frail life. And the nobler nature wrestled in him with that which was 
more evil, and overthrew the baser. “ His remorse is holy—it is not 
for me to touch it. Had she loved me I should have reverenced his 
secret ; because her love is his, shall I turn traitor?” This was the true 
instinct of the knightly heart of the French noble; and as the long brown 
autumn day ended xan { night stole near, he rose armed with such strength 
as manhood may best bring to meet the bitterness of cheated hope and 
joy dashed down for ever, and went out into the falling twilight to say 
this, and this only, to him whom Lucille loved. 

And as he felt the first cool rush of the evening wind, and left the 
solitude of his chamber for the chilly yellow night, a shadow that he saw 
not stole towards him, and he was arrested—a State Prisoner. 


In the stillness of that night Strathmore stood beside the tomb where 
deep in the stainless marble was carved the record of his crime. The 
white autumn mists were heavy on the air, the winds sighed among the 
long grass that blew above irroll’s grave, and the gold-leaved boughs of 
the dying trees swayed over the stone where he was lain in the dark dank 
earth—forgot by all save one. 

Strathmore stood there, in the chilly, moonless night, beside the rest- 
ing-place of the man whom he had slain in all the noon and glory of his 
manhood ; and his heart was sick with the deadly pain of the past, and 
with the burden of the future. For evil had seized both. And the sin- 
taint from that which was gone, breathed over, and reached and poisoned 
the fair years ungrasped. 

He knew that the ghastly story of his sin would be as surely death to her 
as the touch of poison or the breath of pestilence ; he knew that the young 
life of Lucille, wound in his own, and living but in his love, would be 
smitten more gently by the fellest disease that ever seized the loveliness 
of youth, than by the words which should bid her see in him who sought 
her with a husband’s tenderness the assassin of those who gave her birth. 
It was not his own passion, his own peace, his own love; not the shelter 
of his crime, or the years of his future, or the desire of his soul which was 
at the steke and in the balance—these he would have given up a prey to 
any fate, a meet sacrifice to any vengeance that befel him; what was in 
jeopardy was hers—hers, the guiltless, the hallowed, his trust from the 


dead, whom he had loved as David loved the son of Saul, whom he had 
slain as Cain slew the son of Eve. 
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She must be This was the sole thought, the sole sense that 
was left him. He had been denied merey. And, swift as naphtha to 
flame, under the torture, all the evil in him leapt to life. With that 
denial his resolve was taken, blind, and knowing neither how nor when 
its way would be pioneered, but fixed and inflexible—the resolve to 
silence at “| cost, at any peril, the man whose knowledge of his secret 
menaced the life of Lucille. Woe for him! the haughty soul of Strath. 
more had not yet learned that it is not given to man to mould the shape 
and way of fate at will, and that to do evil that good may come, is but to 
add sin to sin, sepulchre to sepulchre. 

When he left his foe in the still autumn night his will was set, forged 
to iron in the fires of an agonised and imminent terror. Crime itself 
looked holy in his sight if for her, and all that could save Aer was jus- 
tified to him. 

Yet, it had been truly said of him, “A bad man sometimes, a dan- 

erous man always, but a false man—never.” And his soul recoiled 

m the sole means of preservation which rose within his grasp as it 
would have recoiled from some dastard poison with which he had been 
tempted to still the life which held his secret. Strathmore, guilty in 
much, and cruel where his will was crossed, had no taint of the traitor in 
him. Great crimes might stain him, but baseness or perfidy had no 
lodging in his nature. His creed of honour was lofty, knightly, un- 
sullied—the creed of the Norman nobles whose blood was in his veins— 
and an act that even drew nigh the vileness of betrayal was loathsome, 
and had ever been impossible to him. 

Yet here, in the blindness of a great and horrible dread, in the sudden 
agony with which he saw Lucille menaced, and knew that he must silence 
the lips which could breathe his secret, or see her life destroyed—here, 
there rose but one means of salvation for her, and to shield her he 

ped it. All looked just to him which should be done to save the 
innocent from the burden of his guilt; all, that for himself he would 
have withstood, grew to him a resistless tempting, a sin righteous and 
imperative, when it stood out before him as the sole force by which he 
could ward from her the knowledge of the guilt that stained the hand she 
loved—the hand pledged to her as her husband’s. 

The ordeal was fearful to him. His soul recoiled from evil, and, “as 
the hart panteth for the water-springs,” thirsted for peace—peace of 
heart, peace of conscience. And it escaped him—ever, ever. He was 
driven on and on unceasing—forced to sin that the innocent might be 
saved, forced to do evil that good might come. 

His hand was not seen in his work; none knew that his mind had con- 
ceived it; silently, wisely, with a master’s finesse, with an unerring 
skill the web had been woven, the mine was sprung, by means the 
subtlest yet simplest; a word, a hint—nay! scarce so much—and the 
State hounds were set on the slot of Henri Cinq’s Royals. He had known 
the secrets of that too frank and too chivalrous party; a thread dropped 
which could not be traced to him, a suggestion lent which could not 
involve its speaker, a counsel given which was but the well-advised warn- 
ing of a foreign minister to a friendly court; and he who had been so 
rash in the bitterness of cheated love as to menace one who never spared 
friend in his path, and never aimed save to strike home, was flung into a 
State prison, where the loyal heart would consume in silence, and the 
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spirit would break in solitude, till the cell was changed for the 
bench of the Bagne or the malarious swamp of Cayenne. 

Strathmore had t the ruin of the man who had braved him— 
wrought it with the subtle, merciless, unfaltering will with which his Race 
destroyed whatever was bold enough and mad enough to cross their road 
and = their power. But his soul had sickened from it, and in it he 
had endured for Lucille what for no other stake he would have suffered. 
He would have refused to save himself by such a cost; he paid it to save 
her. He, whose honour his foulest enemies could not impeach, knew 
himself false to the man who had placed faith in him; the cowardice of 
betrayal tainted, in his own sight and his own knowledge, the act by 
which his rival and his foe had been given up to a doom not less inexorable, 
scarce less cruel, than the grave; for the single time in a long life which 
unscrupulous, pitiless, stained with guilt, had yet never,been soiled with 
_ a taint, he knew himself a traitor to his trast,a traitor to 

creed. 

And he stood there beside the tomb of the dead man for whose sake 
he had done this thing.” 

“ Traitor! traitor!” said Strathmore, in his teeth, and in his eyes was 
a terrible wistful misery as they gazed down on the black grass that grew 
thick above Erroll’s grave. “I only needed to be that! God help me! 
I said her life should be before my own. So has it been, so shall it be. 
It is done for your sake, in your trust. Oh God! surely for you, though 
not for me——”’ , 

In his throat rose one deep, tearless sob that broke the silence of the 
night. Not for himself—never for himself—but for the dead whom he 
loved, and the guiltless life that he guarded, surely the work of his 
expiation would not fail at the last ? 

At the last? 


V. 
“THOSE WHOM GOD HATH JOINED TOGETHER LET NOT MAN PUT ASUNDER.” 


“ Evit done that good may come.” Rash and unhallowed work which 
tampers with the Unseen, and sows the poison seeds that the golden fruit 
may bloom; at the core of the fruit will not the poison ever be found ? 

Yet if the cause of any earthly life could have justified that touching 
of unfolded destiny, hers would have been that one; hers which he 
deemed he had done justly to spare at any cost, as he looked on her in 
her loveliness, and met the sweet, shy, half veiled joy of her fair eyes. 

His spproaching marriage had been made public, and the world had 
seen nothing save that which was most natural in it. There was, true, 
some wide disparity of years between them, but then he had altered so 
little in person from what he had been at thirty, and had an eminence of 
so brilliant a fame, that the world felt no wonder that in his maturity of 
— and of power the cold Statesman should have fascinated, and been 

inated by, the beautiful youth of his orphaned ward. Once resolved 
on, he hastened his marriage with the least delay that was possible— 
hastened it with a restless, fevered impatience that shared far more in the 
disquiet of dread than in the softer anxiety of passion. The knowledge 
that one lived who knew his secret filled him with a ceaseless and bitter 
fear ever gnawing at his peace ; he was silenced, from the grip that held 
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him Valdor would never again be free to come forth and lift up the veil 
that hung before that ghastly past; yet that his secret was in the power 
of one living man, however that man were stricken powerless, filled with 
the deadly unrest of an ever-conscious, never-banished dread, the soul 
which through a long life had never learned before what it was to fear. 
In her presence this was lulled, in her absence it fastened on him resist- 
lessly with a haunting, nameless terror. Danger had risen once; never 
more could he feel secure it would not rise again, not again to be thus 
grappled with and hurled down ere its touch could reach her. It was this 
which made him hasten his marriage to its earliest; he felt that her life 
was unsafe until placed beyond the power of man to sever from him, 
until guarded by him with the title a the power of a husband. 
. Tt was still but autumn, not a month from the day when he had first 
. spoken to her of love, when he stood with her the night before their mar- 
riage-day, looking on that life which still seemed to him too young, too 
pure, too angel-like for grosser touch of passion, with which his own love 
was well-nigh to him as much profanity and desecration as had seemed 
the love of other men. There are lives in their beautiful first youth, ere 
childhood is wholly left, ere womanhood is one-half learned, which look 
too ethereal and too heaven-lent for the passion-breath of any love, even 
the purest and the best. Liucille’s was one. The flower was too fair for 
earth. 

Without, that night, the seas ran high, and the dark waves were 
flung against the granite headlands, and the winds were wild among the 
tossing gorze; but where they stood in solitude, there were warm scented 
air, and lambent light, and delicate bright hues, and flowers in all their 
summer blossom, and Lucille neither saw or knew the darkness of the 
night. His kiss was on her lips, his voice was in her ear. 

“ And you are happy?” Strathmore murmured as he bent over her. 
It was strange how restlessly and how wistfully the cold, proud, strong 
man asked this of one whose young years took all their joy from him— 
the question whose answer he knew so well! But of that answer he 
was never weary—never weary to see as he did now the rich love-light in 
her face, the gladness in her smile, while she nestled closer in his breast as 
to her best-loved, best-trusted shelter, half shy, half-shamed still in the 
awe and beauty of her new and wondering joy. 

Lucille was happy—happy through Aim. Strathmore asked no more 
of God or man than this, and asked not this for his own sake. For, in 
his remorse, and in his expiation, the haughty arrogance of his nature 
was smitten down, humbled to lowest depths; and where he stood, on 
that marriage-eve, with her lips against his cheek, and her life sheltered 
on his heart, he bowed his head over her with an unspoken prayer : 

“For her sake—in his trust—oh, God! give me power to keep her 
thus for ever !” 

And in his heart a voice spoke—that voice of God which men call 
conscience. “ Why was evil done that good might come ? Sin added 
yet again to sin is but barrier piled on barrier betwixt a soul and its 
atonement.” 


It was noon on the day of the solemnisation of his marriage, and 
Strathmore stood among some of the proudest of his order, speaking on 
the trifles of the hour with his habitual soft, low, slight laugh. The accus- 
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tomed serenity was on his face, the courtly smile upon his lips, thelanguor 
in the cold, harmonious music of his voice; they saw in him but one of 
themselves, a chill, subtle, haughty statesman, a consummate courtier, 
an indomitable leader, ruler of a lofty power, reaper of a ripe ambition ; 
they saw no change in him. But in his heart was the restless fever of a 
passionate disquiet, the gnawing consciousness of traitorous evil wrought 
that good might be its offspring ; before his sight rose the past, in his ear 
rang, like a prophecy, m once read : “ Oblivion cannot be hired.” 

“God is my witness no impulse of passion, no vileness of self pity, 
no thought of my own peace actuated me—it was for her, for her alone,” 
he told himself perpetually, and said aright ; for passion he would have 
trampled out, self-pity was a weakness that was unknown to him, and 
his longing to fulfil the trust of Erroll was holy, sincere, and without 
taint, though its fruit and its action were error. Yet a terrible unrest 
was on him; a sickening dread possessed him—he who had feared the 
laws of neither God nor man. Was the darkness of his own life fit to 
blend with the pure dawn of hers? Was a hidden sin such shield as 
should have guarded her? Was the knowledge of guilt meet guest for 
the heart on which hers would rest ? 

He thrust thought from him, and it would return. He bade the past 
be buried, and it rose again. He strove to behold but the fairness of the 
future, and the dead years swarmed around and mocked him. He was 
master of all men save of himself !—and as he stood there, in his chill and 
courtly calm, on him were a deadly bitterness of forehoding, a fevered and 
nameless fear, unseen of men. 

Then, as Lucille came into his presence, these were forgotten, and as he 
looked on her, he remembered nothing but the young and holy love that 
was his own. They who were gathered there were world-worn, languid, 
cold to much, indifferent to all; men and women who wore the purples 
of the patrician, and had long forgot the creeds, even where they still 
kept the years, of youth. Yet there were none among them who, be- 
holding Lucille on that, her bridal morning, were not touched to some- 
thing of mournful and unbidden tenderness at sight of that fair and 
opening life, with the innocence of the childhood which had been so lately 
left, and the awe of the deep love which had been so newly taught, 
sacred upon its beauty. They knew not why they felt thus, they 
did not seek to know; thus, long ago, perchance, they might have 
felt, looking on the beautiful dawn of an early tremulous shadowless 
day, rising in summer light, conscious themselves how soon that day 
must die, scorched by noon heats, and sunk in shadows of the night. 

The low, sad lulling of the seas, beating on the sands without, sounded 
audibly through the stillness in the reception-rooms of Silver-rest. 
Without, the autumn day was wild, and fitful, and tempestuous, while 
the grey curlews flew with startled cries over the surf, and the yellow 
leaves of the scattered gorze were whirled upon the wind. But 


within, the stately chambers were filled with delicate colouring, with 


fair women, with the gleam of diamonds and sapphires, with the scent of 
a myriad exotics; and the light fell warm, and soft, and mellow about 
Lucille, and on her young head, with its white coronal of the virginal and 
bridal flowers. As he bowed before her, and leading her out, took his 
place beside her, the courtier’s grace and dignity of his habitual manner, 
softened and tinged by the infinite tenderness that was in him for her, no 
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memory was on him then save of her beautiful youth, as her eyes 
drooped, full of shy dreamy lustre, and her face flushed in her soft awe, 
in her sweet shame. The child heart of Lucille was tremulous at the 
weight of its own joy. What had she done, she thought, that she should 
share his life as no other had ever done ; that she alone, of all the world, 
should be thus loved and blessed of heaven and of him. 

The words of the marriage sacrament commenced, while the ocean 
without filled the stillness with the plaint of its mournful melody. 

“T REQUIRE AND CHARGE YOU BOTH, AS YE WILL ANSWER AT THE 
DREADFUL DAY OF JUDGMENT, WHEN THE SECRETS OF ALL HEARTS 
SHALL BF DiSCLOSED———” 

The syllables fell slowly and solemnly on the hushed air, charging the 
confession of all sin or knowledge which could sever the lives that would 
be bound in one;—and he who heard them, while on his soul was the 
secret which uttered would part their lives for ever, stood silent: and the 
words rolled onward, echoed by the melancholy burden of the seas where 
they broke, wave upon wave, on the distant shore. 

He was silent; and what other lips could tell the crime of his buried 
past? None there. He had said, “ Let the dead past bury its dead,” 
and the dead speak not. Once only his face lost its enforced look of 
calm and grave tranquillity ; it was when her hand touched and lay within 
his—his that was branded with the sin of Cain. 

Then the ritual which was uttered was lost on his memory; the 
scene that was around him grew sickly and unreal; the surging of the 
seas beat and throbbed through his brain; his eyes shrank from the 
young loveliness beside him, and his voice, as it pledged her a husband’s 
vows, sounded hollow in his ear. What he saw was the upward gaze 
of the dying man whom he had slaughtered, what he heard were the 
faint broken words, which even in death, had forgiven him; and for 
one instant on his face came that look of agony, hunted, terrible, guilt- 
stricken, which had come there when in the mists of the sunrise in the 
years long gone, he had read the message of the dead, the message of a 
divine pardon, which had written him out for ever in his sight a murderer. 
In that hour it was not Lucille of whom he thought, it was not Lucille 
whom he saw, it was the friend whom he had loved and slain. 

The moment passed ; Strathmore was master of himself. His hand 
closed upon hers, his voice fell serene and unbroken on the silence, he 
bowed his head beside her, and unarrested the marriage words rolled on 
through the quiet calm, that was only filled with the dreamy lulling of 
the seas. His love was pledged her as her husband’s, the love which had 
been Marion Vavasour’s. His hand lay within hers as the guardian of 
of her life, the hand which was stained with her father’s blood. 

“THOSE WHOM GOD HATH JOINED TOGETHER LET NO MAN PUT 
ASUNDER.”  - 

On the deep stillness the words were uttered which bound their lives 
in one, irrevocably, eternally, in the bond which the world could not 
sever, nor death annu’. 

And with her face flushed, as with the wondrous glory of her future, 
and luminous with the angel-light that Dante saw upon the face he loved 
in the Vision of the Paradiso, Lucille looked upward in his eyes—his 
Wife. 
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REMINISCENCES CONNECTED WITH OLD OAK PANELLING 
NOW AT GUNGROG. 


BY MORRIS CHARLES JONES. 


Old houses mended, 
Cost little less than new before they’re ended. 
Cottey CIBReR. 


Upon a small estate* in North Wales, belonging to the writer, there 
stood an old house somewhat better than a farmhouse, but not good 
enough to be called a mansion ; in point of architecture approaching the 
Elizabethan style, and in form not unlike half the letter H, the entrance 
being at the centre, between two projecting wings, which had their gables 
cut off, and had stone quoins at the corners. The house consisted of the 
hall, some 18 feet square, with an oak staircase and oak dado in one 
corner, and two sitting-rooms on the left, and two rooms used as kitchens 
on the right, each 15 feet square, and 8 feet 6 inches high, with huge 
beams running across each apartment, and with oak floors and doors. 
The story above was a reproduction of the ground floor; and the upper 
story consisted of a number of small uninhabitable rooms. 

The plaster accidentally falling off one of the beams in the hall, re- 
vealed a black oak beam, of at least 18 feet bearing. This circumstance 
induced the writer to strip the other beams, which were found of the 
same solid material, and perhaps gave rise to his craving for oak, which 
afterwards developed itself. 

The roof being out of repair, and the house generally in a state of 
dilapidation, an enlargement and repair of the house was conceived, and 
plans thereof prepared by an architect, the carrying out of which has 
added two large rooms, a dining-room on the ground floor, and a draw- 
ing-room above, each 24 feet long by 17 feet 6 inches broad, occupying 
the space between the two wings in lieu of the entrance (which was re- 
moved to the back), but projecting some 10 feet beyond them. The 
attics were converted into five roomy bedrooms. 

Even before the plans were completed, the whim of having an oak- 
panelled room, as being suitable to the house, had seized hold of the 
writer with surprising tenacity. Besides personal inquiries, he inserted 
an advertisement in a local newspaper, stating his want to purchase “ old 
dark oak panelling sufficient to panel a room 24 feet by 17 feet, and 
11 feet high ; also an antique oak mantelpiece,” but it produced no result; 





* Gungrog, near Welshpool, formerly spelt Gwngrog. According to an excel- 
lent Welsh autbority, Gwngrog is an abbreviation of Gwaun-y-grog, meaning 
“the Meadow of the Cross.” In the same parish, there is another township 
called Tir-y-mynech, or “the Monk’s Land,” in which was formerly the ancient 
Cistercian Monastery of Strata Marcella, founded by Prince Owen Cyfeiliog in 
1170. It is probable the name “Gwaun-y-grog” arose from the devout monks 


having, at some remote period, erected a cross on the meadow for devotional pur- 
poses. 
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and he despaired of realising his wish. In Feb , 1861, the alter- 


ations were commenced, and were covered in within months. 

Before, however, the plastering of the two new rooms was begun, an 
advertisement appeared in the Builder in April, 1861, announcing the 
sale, hy tender, of the building materials, including oak wainscoting and 
oak doors, of Shenstone Park, situate four miles from Lichfield, and five 
from Tamworth. After visiting Shenstone Park, which was a fine old 
mansion, then being taken down, the writer purchased some old oak 
panelling which had surrounded a large dining-room therein, also sundry 
oak panels, unfortunately painted white, more than sufficient to cover the 
walls of his new dining-room. 

This purchase had scarcely arrived in Wales, when (viz. on the 10th 
June, 1861) the writer had hi attention caught by an advertisement in 
the London Times, and which also appeared in the Builder, announcing, 
amongst the building materials of No. 107 and No. 108, Cheapside, 
London (which premises were immediately opposite Bow Church), was 
to be sold by auction on the 14th June, 1861, by Messrs. Pullen, Horne, 
and Eversfield, the “ fine old oak panelling of a large dining-room, with 
chimney-piece and cornice to correspond, elaborately carved in fruit and 
foliage, in excellent preservation, 750 feet superficial.” 

This description of the favourite material, with the addition of elabo- 
rate carving in fruit and foliage, with the chimney-piece and cornice cor- 
responding, at once decided the panel-hunter that his opportunity had 
arrived. Business engagements forbade a visit to town for personal in- 
spection, which inclination strongly prompted. No time was to be lost, 
as on the fifth day from his seeing the advertisement the prize had to be 
secured, or the chance might never occur again. Two friends’ services 
were enlisted to inspect and report without a post’s delay; both reports 
were favourable, and a sketch of the dimensions of the Cheapside dining- 
room at once showed that most probably the panelling would suit the 
house in Wales. Instructions were sent to purchase—to employ a broker 
—a limit was named, but, to prevent disappointment, a carte blanche to 
purchase was given, a fortunate circumstance as it afterwards proved. 
On the day appointed the sale took place; the lot was part of the build- 
ing materials of the premises No. 108, Cheapside, and was numbered and 
described in the catalogue as follows: ‘“ No. 92. The fine oak wainscot- 
ing round front room, with chimney-piece, the mouldings and dressings 
beautifully carved in fruit, foliage, and flowers, and carved cornice ; 3 pair 
12-light sashes, with oak-folding shutters; and a 6-panelled moulded 
mahogany door.’ The two friends being present, the auctioneers con- 
sidered the lot as worthy of some slight preface, and, in their address, 
stated that the “room in which they were assembled, and which was 
adorned by the oak panelling then offered for sale, had been frequeutly 
- honoured by the presence of royalty, his majesty King George III, 

Queen Charlotte, and the royal family having been accustomed to go 
there to see the Lord Mayor’s show.” From this cause, or from the in- 
trinsic value of the article offered, there was brisk competition for the lot, 
and the limit was soon exceeded, but the earte blanche came into opera- 
tion, and the 750 feet of carved and panelled oak was knocked down to 
the writer at about double the estimate of the broker, but at a price not 
quite 1s. 8d. per foot superficial, which does not appear to be an exor- 
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bitant figure, presuming the panelling could be fixed without much waste, 
which .m ily proved 0 sevithe ease. The lot had to be removed in- 
stantly, with some exertion, the panelling was delivered in Wales on 
the Thursday following, the 20th June, only ten days after the adver- 
tisement was first seen in the Zimes.* 

The Shenstone Park panelling was, for a while, put on one side, and 
the three huge cases containing the London panelling were unpacked, 
and their contents, covered with London dust and smoke, were laid upon 
the floor, and roughly put together like a great puzzle, and when ex- 
amined, gave great satisfaction. 

The fixing of the panelling took a considerable time. Each panel is 
surrounded with a moulding, carved with leaves, something like an 
antique oak picture-frame ; the upper panels being about six feet high, 
and of various widths, and the lower ones corresponding ; the mantel- 

iece is elaborately carved, the jambs being ornamented with a carving 
in slight relief, representing a mbbon hanging from a ring, with flowers 
attached thereto ; under the mantelpiece is a good deal of intricate work, 
and in the centre a figure called a “ghoul,” in strong relief. The 
mantelpiece is high from the ground, and above is a panel of six feet in 
width, and between it and the cornice a handsome carved moulding. 
The whole chimney-piece, projecting about a couple of inches, fitted ad- 
mirably in the new room; the flue being, from necessity, not precisely in 
the centre of the room, strange to say, suited the panelling, leaving room 
for one broad panel on one side of the chimney-piece, and two narrower 
panels on the other. 

To correspond with the chimney-piece there is a design of the wain- 
scoting, which took its place on the opposite side of the room. It also 
projects slightly, and consists of a large upper panel, with an extra ribbon 
mould around it, and on each side of it a handsome piece of carving of 
running flowers cut in high relief, which, perhaps, from its boldness and 
freeness, yet delicacy of execution, is the best feature in the whole. 

Both sides of the room were thus clothed without the framing or 
panels being at all altered. At the end of the room it required some 
little management to adapt the panels, one or two having to be reduced. 

Two doors being required, they were made of old oak, of which there 
was abundance from the roof of the old house ; and two of the 6-feet 
panels laid upon them, and two smaller panels put over them. 

The cornice is handsomely moulded, and projects eleven inches on the 
ceiling. In the frieze, immediately under the cornice, there are four 
panels of solid oak, 24 inches thick, each about 20 inches long and 12 





* The total expense of the same delivered in Wales was as follows: 





Lot 92. Panelling . ‘ ; ; , ; , . . £62 0 0 
Less portion sold off—viz. the three windows and the maho- ) 

gany door. ; , ‘ ; ‘ ° ; , , 5 0 0 

£57 0 0 

Broker’s commission and charges of taking down, &c. , 517 6 

Packages, cartage, and labour. . : ‘ : , 6 0 3 

Freight and cartage paid to Great Western Railway Com- 
pany . , ; ° ° , , ° ° ° 3 12 6 
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inches broad, and carved massively with a mantle on each side, and a 
wreath or swag of fruit and flowers pendent between the mantles. One 
of these was placed immediately over the chimney-piece; another over 
the opposite design; and the two others were adapted to the end of the 
room. They, perhaps, and the “ ghoul” in the centre jamb of the 
chimney-piece, are leading features in the carving. When the fixin 
was completed, and the whole panelling cleaned and varnished, it weil 
have been difficult for a stranger to discover that the panels had not been 
made for the room. 

Three large windows occupied the fourth side of the room, which was 
of an oriel shape; and the oak window-shutters required only an extra 
lap to each to make them adapted to their new position. The shutters 
are not of the same date as the panelling, not being carved, but merely 
plain moulded. 

As the workmen were fixing the framing, and the different mouldings 
of the cornice, the frieze, the surbase, and the plinth, which had all 
come down in separate pieces, they were never able to tell whether they 
would have enough of each particular moulding until they came to the 
end ; of the two former they had hardly a foot to spare; and of the two 
latter they ran short of a few feet, which had to be supplied from home- 
grown oak, which had been felled and kept in reserve for such con- 
tingencies. 

This room being completed, and the Cheapside panelling exhausted, 
except a few fragments, attention was turned to the Shenstone Park 
panelling, which was of very similar dimensions to the former. It was 
found to be too high for the old rooms in the house, which were only 
8 feet 6 inches high. The upper panels were therefore reduced 18 inches ; 
and the pieces which were cut off the centres, being half-inch oak, were 
made use of to inlay the margin around the floor of the new dining- 
room, which had been previously prepared to receive a layer of half-inch 
oak; and such parings actually covered two-thirds of the margin, the 
rest being covered by the home-grown oak. After covering one of the 
old rooms with the Shenstone Park panelling, there was a residue suffi- 
cient to cover the hall, 18 feet square. 

Having thus gratified his whim of having oak-clad rooms, the writer 
was, by a singular circumstance, led to inquire into the histcry of the 
house in Cheapside, out of which the panelling he had acquired came. 
More than a year after the panelling was fixed, he was amusing himself 
by reading the novel “The Lord Mayor of London,” by Mr. William 
Harrison Ainsworth, and his attention was arrested by descriptions of 
the locality of Cheapside. 


In vol. i., pages 20, 21, the following passages describing the residence 
of the Lord Mayor, occur : 


“Sir Gresham Lorimer continued to dwell in Cheapside, where his 
business was conducted, situated on the same side as Bow Church, at 
the corner of Queen-street. The house was old-fashioned, having been 
built after the great fire of London. ... The private entrance was from 
Queen-street.” 

Further on there is a dialogue between the Lord Mayor and his guest, 


= Duchess of Richmond (page 135), with reference to the Lord Mayor’s 
show : 


Nov.—voL. CXXXII. NO. DXXVII. Z 
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“Lord Mayor. ‘’Tis a pity you can’t see the procession.’ 

“*T should have liked that exceedingly,’ said the duchess ; ‘ but we 
were not invited to Mr. Barclay’s, where their majesties and their royal 
highnesses were going to view the procession.’ ” 

Still further on the dialogue continues ; 

Page 137—“ Lord Mayor. ‘ But if you have any curiosity to wit- 
ness the procession, . . . and will so far honour me, I will pray you to 
repair to my house in Cheapside, which is nearly opposite to Mr. Barclay’s, 
where you will see everything without inconvenience, and can return 
here when you are so minded,’ ” 

Still further on there is a conversation between the Lord Mayor and 
his chaplain whilst proceeding in the procession ; when coming opposite 
Mr. Barclay’s house, the chaplain says ; 

Page 175—“ ‘Do these decorations meet with your lordship’s ap- 
proval ?’ he added, glancing at a house ou the opposite side of the street, 
the baleony of which was hung with crimson damask, aud otherwise 
sumptuously adorned, having been fitted up in this manner for their 
majesties by the committee of aldermen, who had engaged the premises 
for the occasion. 

“The balcony has a handsome effect, and I trust it will please their 
majesties,’ replied the Lord Mayor. ‘ Ah, there is Mr. Barclay himself, 
he added, bowing to a gentleman who stepped out at the moment on the 
balcony.” 

And there are subsequently the following allusions : 

Page 237—*“ We shall not follow the royal pair along Cheapside ; but 
bring them at once to Mr. Barclay’s house, where the Duke of Cumber- 
land, with the young princes and their mother, had already alighted. Ou 

uitting their carriage their majesties were ceremoniously conducted to 
the rooms prepared for their reception.” 

Page 249—“ In Cheapside Pitt’s escort received an accession of forces ; 
and, as the moving masses approached Mr. Barclay’s house, their ma- 
jesties and the royal family came forth to look at the scene, and were 
loudly cheered.” 

On page 252 a ludicrous incident is narrated : 

“As the Lady Mayoress passed Mr. Barclay’s house, where their 
majesties viewed the procession, she made her obeisance, and her tower- 
ing head-dress, nearly two feet high, went through the window, and 
could not be drawn back, which caused their majesties great amusement, 
until the footman relieved her dilemma.” 

After reading so far, the circumstance mentioned by the auctioneers at 
the sale—that George III. and his queen had been in the habit of 
visiting the room out of which the panelling had come—recurred to the 
writer’s mind ; and he became strongly impressed with the idea that this 
tale was founded on facts, and that the house described as Mr. Barclay’s 
house was the one out of which he had purchased the panelling in June, 
1861. 

The Lord Mayor’s house is described as being in Cheapside, on the 
same side as Bow Church, and, subsequently, nearly opposite Mr. 
Barclay’s. Mr. Barclay’s house was, therefore, opposite Bow Church. 

He determined to write to the accomplished author, Mr. W. H. 
Aisworth, briefly detailing the foregoing circumstances, and asking 
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for a reference to the works from which the particulars had been 
taken. 

To that letter the following courteous reply was received, which is 
given in extenso: 

5, Arundel-terrace, Kemp Town, Brighton, 
November 22, 1862, 

“ My prar Sir,—From what you state, I have no doubt the oak 
wainscoting which you have purchased came from Mr. Barclay’s house 
in Cheapside, whence George III. and Queen Charlotte viewed the 
Lord Mayor’s show in 1761. Inthe Annual Register for that year 
there is a letter from an eyewitness of the ceremonies, describing both 
the ceremonies and the banquet at Guildhall, in which special mention is 
made of Mr. Barclay’s house, opposite to Bow Church ; thus fixing the 

sition. And in a report presented to the Common Council in June, 
1762, this passage occurs: ‘ Their majesties having expressed their royal 
inclinations to see the procession of the Lord Mayor’s show, the committee 
obtained Mr. Barclay’s house, in Cheapside, for that purpose.’ The 
auctioneers were quite correct in stating that the house in question had 
been honoured by the presence of royalty ; and it may be fairly assumed 
that the fine oak panelling now in your possession adorned the walls of 
the apartment from the balcony of which their majesties viewed the 
cavalcade. Having no doubt of the matter myself, 1 congratulate you 
01 your acquisition, and I am extremely glad that the panels adapt them- 
selves so well to your house in Montgomeryshire. By reference to the 
Annual Register for 1761, p. 236, and ‘ Malcolm’s Manners and Custo.ns 
of London,’ p. 193, you will find the authorities for what I have stated. 
My original impression was that Mr. Barclay belonged to the well- 
known family of brewers; but I-fancy I have since ascertained that 
such was not the case.—I remain, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) “'W. Harrison Ainsworrtu.” 


The following is the passage from the Annual Legister for 1761 
(p. 235), referred to by Mr. William Harrison Ainsworth : 

“Extract of a letter from a gentleman to his friend in the country, 
containing a full and circumstantial detail of many particulars of the 
Lord Mayor’s show, and the entertainment at Guildhall,” &c. 

Page 236—“ The royal cavalcade set out from the palace about twelve 
o'clock; but (would you believe it?) by the mismanagement of those 
who should have taken care to clear the way of hackney-coaches and 
other obstructions, such long and frequent stops were made, that it was 
nearly four hours before the royal family got to friend Barclay’s house, 
opposite to Bow Church, from whence they were to see the City pro- 
cession, in a baleony hung with crimson silk damask ; by which delay my 
Lord Mayor was enabled to return the compliment to his majesty, who 
was just as much in the dark at the coming back of the procession at the 
coronation.” 

Page 288—“ It was just six before the Lord Mayor came in, when 
immediately dispositions were made for the reception of their majesties. 
The sheriffs did not alight from their chariots, but went to Mr. Barclay’s 
to conduct the royal family to the hall.” 

A correspondence was opened with the auctioneers, the clerk of the 
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Mercers’ Company the ground landlords, the late and present lessees of 
the house, and various other parties; the result of which was the obtaining 
of the information respecting the house and its occupiers, which we shall 
now proceed to detail. 

Previous to the great fire of London, in 1666, Mr. Daniel Waldo was 
the owner and lessee under the Mercers’ Company of a house in Cheap- 
side, called, after the fashion of the times, the “ Black Bull,” which was 
then destroyed in common with the other buildings in the neighbourhood. 
In the year 1669, Mr. Daniel Waldo assigned his interest in such house 
to his brother, Edward Waldo, who had previously purchased the site of 
two adjoining houses, one called ‘‘ The Cardinelle Hat,”’ which had been 
in lease to Ann Stephens, and the other called “ The Black-boy,’’ which 
had been leased to Mr. William Carpenter. Between the years 1669 and 
1672, upon the sites of these three ancient houses (except a small portion 
laid to Honey-lane Market), Edward Waldo, who was afterwards 
knighted, built “a great messuage, wherein he dwelt, and also two shops, 
the one lying on the east side, and the other on the west side of his door 
and entry in Cheapside.” On 10th April, 1672 (24 Charles II.), the 
Mercers’ Company granted a lease to him of the premises for a term of 
threescore and one years, at the yearly rent of 302. In a work called 
“ Londina IIlustrata,” there is a plan* of Cheapside, showing the relative 
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itions of the houses numbered as at the present day, and of the ancient 
Paildings in the street, and the house leased to Edward Waldo can, by 
comparison of the dimensions and site with such old plan in that work, 
be clearly identified as the house No. 108, Cheapside, which was taken 
down in 1861. 

With respect to the house itself, only a few particulars have been 
gleaned. Sir Edward Waldo, by his will, dated 14th September, 1706 
(5 Anne), in bequeathing the house in Cheapside to his daughter, Grace 
Wolstenholme, then the wife of Sir Nicholas Wolstenholme (afterwards 
Lady Hunsdon), states it was then, or late, in the occupation of Sir James 
Eyton and others. In an after part of the will, Sir Edward bequeathed 
to Dame Elizabeth, his wife, 200/. of lawful money of England, in lieu 
and satisfaction of the like sum of 2001., which he received of Mr. 
Richard Smith, citizen and mercer of London, as a fine when he took his 
house in Cheapside, London. Mrs, Sarah Woolaston, widow of Israel 
Woolaston, Esq., solicitor, who died in 1805, aged ninety-eight, and was 
daughter of Daniel Waldo, Esq., and a grand-niece of Sir Edward Waldo, 
was born in Cheapside, “at the great house opposite Bow Church,” in 
April, 1708.* From this it would appear that her father, Daniel Waldo, 
at that period occupied the house. In 1733 (7 Geo. II.), Sir Edward 
Waldo’s lease expired, and a new lease was granted to the then occupier, 
David Barclay, of the parish of Allhallows, Honey-lane (then annexed to 
St. Mary-le-Bow), London, linendraper, for a term of twenty-one years, 
at the rent of 140/. per annum, being more than four times the old rent 
reserved by the lease of 1672. David Barclay had liberty to lay the two 
shops next the street into the warehouse, if he thought fit. The house is 
described as bounded on the east by a messuage or tenement then in the 
possession of Edward Waldo, -haberdasher (who was brother of Sir 
Timothy Waldo, Knight). David Barclay was bound by the lease of 1733 
to deliver up the premises, with all things mentioned in the schedule or 
inventory thereunto annexed ;—and the following is an extract from such 
schedule :— 

“ The dining-room, one pair of stairs forward, wainscoted round with 
carved panels.” 

From this schedule, it is clear, the oak-panelling was in the house 
during the lease of Sir Edward Waldo, and, in fact, from the time of its 
erection. 

The writer will now proceed to narrate, chronologically, certain public 
events which have taken place in the house. 

It may be premised, that from a very early period it has been the 
custom for members of the royal family to witness the civic procession on 
Lord Mayor’s day, either from the leads of Whitehall, as it passed on the 
river, or from balconies in the city, as it returned on land. In the ver 
olden time, a balcony at the front of Bow Church was used for the pur- 
pose. After the great fire other advantageous positions were selected.t 
A large stone gallery was built on the north side of Bow Church, at a 
very early period, as a standing-place for royalty, and was called the 


_ 





* Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 1xxvi. part i. p. 188. 
t Fairholt’s Lord Mayor’s Pageants, p. 131 
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“Crown Sild.”* This substantial erection was built for the purpose of 

reventing a recurrence of a mishap which occurred in the reign of 
Edward II. (1829), on the occasion of a grand tournament held in 
Cheapside, between the end of Queen-street and Wood-street. A wooden 
scaffolding was then constructed for the accommodaticn of Queen Philippa 
and her suite, but in the midst of the sport it gave way, to the great 
alarm, but happily not the bodily injury, of its fair occupants. King 
Edward could only be prevented from wreaking his vengeance upon the 
unfortunate builder by the humane intercession of Queen Philippa. After 
the great fire, Cheapside was widened, and Bow Church, which had pre- 
viously been set back, was built up to that street. It is probable the site 
of the “ Crown Sild” was thrown into the street. 

Since the great fire, it is believed that it can be established, that the 
house on the other side of the street, and immediately opposite Bow 
Church, built by Sir Edward Waldo, and in recent times No. 108, Cheap- 
side, has been visited by six reigning sovereigns, from Charles II. to 
George III., on the occasion of civic festivities, and for the purpose of 
witnessing the Lord Mayor’s show. 

First, with reference to the visit of Charles II. The first specific men- 
tion of a royal visit to the house which the writer found, was in Miss 
Strickland’s “ Queens of England,” in her life of Queen Mary, where, 
in reference to her intended marriage with William, Prince of Orange, it 
is stated: “The citizens gave a grand feast to show their loyal joy at 
the pure Protestantism of this alliance. Her highness the bride, accom- 
_ by her sister the Lady Anne, and her stepmother the Duchess of 

fork, witnessed the civic procession from the house of Sir Edward Waldo, 
in Cheapside, where they sat under a canopy of state, and afterwards 
— of the Lord Mayor’s banquet in Guildhall, October 29, 1677.” 

ut the following passage, afterwards met with in “ Maitland’s History of 
London,” p. 462, shows that King Charles IT. and the whole court were 
entertained by the City on the same day: “‘ And to complete the happi- 
ness of the citizens on this joyful occasion [viz., the match between the 
Prince of Orange and Princess Mary], the Lord Mayor gave a solemn 
invitation, in the name of the City, to the prince and the whole court, 
pursuant to which the king and queen, accompanied by the Duke of York, 
the Prince of Orange, and the Princesses Mary and Aune, attended by 
the prime nobility, repaired to the City, on the Lord Mayor’s day, in great 
pomp, where, after seeing the magnificent procession pass through 
Cheapside, they retired to Guildhall, and were there sumptuously enter- 
tained by the City.” Maitlaud does not here expressly state from what 
- in Cheapside Charles I]. viewed the procession, but as he was with 

is nieces, the Princesses Mary and Anne, and they are expressly stated 
by the authority quoted by Miss Strickland, on the day in question, to 
have visited Sir Edward Waldo’s house in Cheapside, it may be readily 
inferred that Charles II. also honoured Sir Edward Waldo with his pre- 
sence. And in searching for particulars of the family and pedigree of 
Sir Edward Waldo, a singular confirmation of this inference was met 








* Jesse’s Memorials of London, p. 85. ¢ Vol. vii. p. 37. 
+ The “ Life of Mary II.,” 1695, published at Harrow in Fleet-street, is cited by 
Miss Strickland. 
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with. In a MS. work, entitled “ Pedigrees of Knights created by 
Charles IL.,”’ &e., by Peter le Neve Rouge Croix,* the following passage 
occurs at the commencement of the pedigree of Sir Edward Waldo, 





“Sir Edward Waldo of London, 
Mercer, knighted at his own house 
in Cheapside, 29th October, 1677.” 

This conclusively shows that 
Charles II. visited the house. Be- 
fore finding the last extract, and as- 
certaining when Sir Edward Waldo 
had been knighted, the writer had 
pictured to himself that the ‘ Merrie 
Monarch” had been at Sir Edward 
Waldo’s house on this occasion, and 
had, perhaps in sport, ordered his 
host, the wealthy mercer, to kneel 
before him, and laying his sword 
. upon his shoulders, had bade him 
Arms of Sir Edward Waldo, Knight. rise “Sir Edward.” Many things 
may be more improbable, if we may judge from some of the contempo- 
raneous occurrences, two of which may be quoted. 

The first occurrence to which we would allude took place in 1674, 
three years before Charles II.’s visit to Sir Edward Waldo’s house, and 
when Sir Robert Vyner was Lord Mayor. “ Charles IL., in 1674, dined 
at Guildhall, and Sir Robert Vyner getting elated, the king stole off, and 
made towards his coach, which stood ready for him in the Guildhall 
yard. Then the Lord Mayor had grown so intimate that he pursued the 
king, and catching him first by the hand, cried out, ‘ Sir, you shall sta 
and take t’other bottle ;’ and, as the spectator tells, ‘the airy arate. | 
looked kindly at him over his shoulder, and, with a smile and graceful 
air (for I saw him at the time, and do now), repeated this line of the old 
song, 








He that is drunk is as great as a king, 


and immediately turned back, and complied with his landlord.’ + 

The other occurrence took place just seventeen months after Charles IT. 
was at Sir Edward Waldo’s house in Cheapside (viz. in March, 1679), 
when the king supped with the Lord Mayor, Sir Robert Clayton, at his 
house in the Old Jewry—a house mentioned by Macaulay, in his History, 
as an illustration of the magnificence of the citizens’ residences at the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, and which house has been recentl 
pulled down.t Doubtless, Sir Edward was present with his fellow- 
aldermen, for it is stated that he had attained that civic dignity. The 





* Vol. folio, British Museum, Harl. MSS. 5801-5802. A copy is also in the 
College of Arms, which the writer has inspected. 

+ Illustrated London News, “Column for the Curious,” December, 1863. The 
Spectator, No. 462. 

t “Column for the Curious,” in the J/lustrated London News of the 5th Sept., 
1863. 

§ Doubt has been thrown upon this statement. 
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Countess-Dowager of Sunderland writes on the 12th March, 1679, to 
her brother, Henry Sidney, Esq., the king’s envoy at the Hague, in the 
following terms, viz.: ‘“‘ His majesty and his city of London are on very 
good terms. When he supped this week at the mayor’s, the people 
showed as much affection and duty as the expressions at such a time 
could be. The Lady Mayoress sat next to the king, and half over 
diamonds. The aldermen drank the king’s health, over and over again, 
upon their knees, and wished all hanged and that would not serve 
him with their lives and fortunes. They attended him to Whitehall at 
two in the morning ; they could not trust him with his guards, who were 
all drunk, but brought some of their own, and they all went merry out 
of the king’s cellar.””* 

Since the foregoing was written, the writer has been pleased to find 
that the following official account of the proceedings of that day is in the 
London Gazette :} 

“ Tondon, Octob. 29.—This day, according to the annual custom, 
Sir Francis Chaplin, knight, Lord Mayor elect, accompanied by the late 
Lord Mayor, the aldermen, and sheriffs of the City, attended by the 
masters, wardens, and liveries of the several companies in their respective 
barges, adorned in the usual manner, went to Westminster, and having 
there taken the accustomed oath, returned again by water to Blackfryars, 
and from thence passed through Cheapside to the Guildhall with all the 
solemnity usually observed on that occasion. Their majesties,t accom- 
panied with his royal highness, their highnesses the Lady Mary and the 
Lady Anne, and his highness the Prince of Orange, attended by a great 
many of the principal nobility and other persons of quality, having been 
pleased, upon the humble invitation of the City, to honour them with 
their presence, first at the show in Cheapside, being placed in a balcony 
under a canopy of state at the house of Sir Edward Waldo (upon whom 
his majesty was then pleased to confer the honour of knighthood), and 
afterwards at the Guildhall at dinner, where the entertainment was very 
noble and magnificent in all kinds. 

‘“‘ Before dinner, his majesty was pleased to confer the honour of 
knighthood upon. Sir William Royston and Sir Thomas Beckford, the 
present sheriffs, and in the evening returned to Whitehall, extremely 
pleased with those great demonstrations of duty and affection with which 
the City received the honour of his majesty’s presence at this dayes 
solemnity.” 

It may, perhaps, be here appropriately mentioned that Sir Edward 
Waldo’s ene on the above occasion of festive entertainment and courtly 
ceremonial, narrowly escaped further historic distinction as the scene of 








* Diary of the Times of Charles II. By Henry Sidney, Esq. Vol. i. p. 301. 

t+ Cited in the Herald and Genealogist, vol. ii. p. 313. 

{ It is remarkable that Miss Strickland, in her account of this festivity, omits 
all mention of the fact of the King and Queen, the Duke of, York, and the Prince 
of Orange being present at Sir Edward Waldo’s house; and the authority she 
cites for her imperfect statement is not to be found in the library of the British 
Museum, or any other library to which the writer has had access; and it is 
hardly less remarkable, that Maitland refrains from mentioning the circumstance 
of Sir Edward Waldo having been then knighted, although, from the expressions 
he uses, it is evident his account was taken from the official announcement in the 
London Gazette. 
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a regicidal tra , if a passage from a curious work, “ The Life of 
Son Il.,” — by himself ® can be relied upon, It seems to have 
been written by James II. in the form of a diary, and runs thus : 

“1677. September.—The king had advice at Newmarket of the fifth 
Monarchy men’s design to murder him and the Duke of York, there, or 
at London, on the Lord Mayor’s day, on a balcony, and the Prince of 
Orange on his way from Harwich; but the design was laid aside because 
they were not enough prepared. The Duke of York at the same time 
had the like advice.” 

The allusion to the time, “the Lord Mayor’s day,” and to the place, 
“a balcony,”’ clearly points to the above visit of Charles II. and the 
royal family. It is not improbable this was the occasion of the king’s 
reply, when the Duke of York told him it was intended to assassinate 
him. “ Never fear,” said the king, “ nobody will ever kill me to make 
you king.” Happily, the plot, if it ever existed, failed. 

The Duke of York, after his accession to the throne as James II., was 
not entertained by the City at the then next Lord Mayor's day, as in 
subsequent reigns it became the usual custom, nor does he appear to 
have viewed any civic procession, although, according to Fairholt,t he 
dined at Guildhall in 1687, and on that occasion the Pope’s Nuncio 
occupied a table with the foreign ministers at the banquet. 

Shortly after his abdication, his successors, William and Mary, were, 
on the Lord Mayor’s day, in 1689, entertained by the corporation of 
London, and the event is thus chronicled by the historian :t 

“This year (1689) the Lord Mayor and citizens, desirous of further 
testifying their gratitude to their deliverer, invited the King, Queen, 
Prince, and Princess of Denmark, and both houses of parliament, to dine at 
Guildhall on the Lord Mayor’s day. ensuing, at which time their majesties, 
attended by a numerous train of the nobility, repaired to Cheapside [or, 
according to Maitland, ‘viewed the cavalcade from Cheapside’ }], when, 
after having beheld the passing of the splendid cavalcade, they were con- 
ducted by the sheriffs to Guildhall, where they were sumptuously enter- 
tained in a manner§ properly adapted for such royal guests.” 

In the notice contained in the London Gazette of 28th October, 1689, 
relating the circumstances of this royal visit, it is stated, “ Their ma- 
jesties were pleased, from a balcony prepared for them in Cheapside, to 
see the show.” 

The precise place in Cheapside where their majesties William and 
Mary went is not stated by either authority; but from Mary, before her 
marriage, as well as Charles II., having been at Sir Edward Waldo’s 
house, and it being also equally clear that their successor, Queen Anne, 





* Extracts from the Life of James II. Published by James Macpherson, Esq. 
with State Papers from the Restoration to the Accession of the House of Hanover 
vol. i. p. 84. 

7 Vol. i. p. 104. 

¢ Chamberlain’s History of London, p. 271. Maitland’s account is almost in 
the same terms. 

§ “At this banquet, Taubman, the City Laureate, provided the same song, 
‘How great are the blessings,’ &c., for their majesties’ reception, as he had con- 
cocted for the entertainment of James II. in 1687—a striking instance of the 
value of such praises.” —Fairholt. 
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went thither, it may be naturally concluded that they made that house 
their stopping-place. 

Next, in 1702, Queen Anne was the guest of the corporation of 
London : 

“The queen having been pleased to aceept of an invitation from the 
Lord Mayor and aldermen for honouring the City at dinner on the ap- 
proaching Lord Mayor’s day, her majesty, attended by the great officers 
of state, and a numerous train of the nobility and gentry, repaired to the 
City. Her majesty, preceded by the Artillery Company, at the west end 
of St. Paul's Church was entertained by a speech of the workhouse 
children. When proceeding to the east end of the said church, she was 
diverted by an excellent speech of one of the Blue Coat Boys; and from 
thence, advancing to Cheapside, beheld the magnificent cavalcade from a 
balcony opposite Bow Church ; which being over, her majesty was by 
the sheriffs conducted to Guildhall, where she was entertained in a most 
sumptuous and magnificent manner.”* 

“ The balcony opposite Bow Church” was clearly Sir Edward Waldo’s 
house. 

Mr. Jesse, in his “ Memorials of London” (page 85), says, that 
“ Charles Il. and Queen Anne witnessed the pageant of the Lord Mayor’s 
day from a balcony in Cheapside ; but whether or no it was the ‘Crown 
Sild,’ we have no means of ascertaining.” 

From the foregoing statement, however, it is clear that the ‘‘ Crown 
Sild” did not exist after the great fire in 1666; and it has been shown 
that Charles II. honoured Sir Edward Waldo with his presence at bis 
house opposite Bow Church, and that Queen Anne was at a balcony 
opposite Bow Church. 

Again, George I. visited the City on the 29th October, 1714: 

“ His majesty having received an invitation to dine at Guildhall on 
the approaching Lord Mayor’s day, he was graciously pleased to accept 
of the same; at which time his majesty and their royal highnesses the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, attended by a numerous train of the 
nobility, went to the usual place of standing opposite Bow Church, in 
Cheapside, and, after having beheld the pompous cavalcade, they were 
conducted by the sheriffs to Guildhall, where they were sumptuously 
entertained by the citizens. And the Lord Mayor having the honour to 
present the frst glass of wine to the king, his majesty was pleased to 
order a patent to be passed for creating his lordship a baronet of this 
kingdom.” + 

Again, in 1727, George II. paid the City the like honour on the 
Lord Mayor’s day: “On the appointed day their majesties, with the 
duke and princesses, attended by the great officers of state, with a nume- 
rous train of nobility, and all the foreign ministers, came into the City, 
and in the usual a appointed for the purpose [or, according to 





* Maitland’s History of London, p. 503. 

+ Chamberlain’s History of London, p.279. The Lord Mayor was Sir William 
Humphreys, Bart., who was descended from Nathaniel Humphreys, citizen of 
London, the second son of William Ap Humphreys, of the county of Montgomery. 
Sir William Humphreys purchased Hever Castle, Kent, which remained in his 
family for two generations. It afterwards became the property of Sir Timothy 
Waldo, Knight. (Hasted’s History of Kent, vol. i. p. 395.) 
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Maitland, ‘on a baleony in Cheapside, the usual place of standing’), 
beheld the pompous cavalcade, after which they were conducted to Guild- 
hall.’’* 

The usual place of standing unmistakably indicated the house which 
had been Sir Edward Waldo’s, but which, at this period, probably be- 
longed to his daughter Grace, Lady Hunsdon. 

It may be here parenthetically mentioned, that at least on one occa- 
sion, another balcony was used by members of the royal family; which 
circumstance is mentioned in Fairholt’s work before quoted,t in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

“Queen Anne gazed at the show in 1702 from a balcony in Cheap- 
side. The concluding plate of Hogarth’s ‘Industry and Idleness’ repre- 
sents a civic procession entering that duicuahlaice from St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. The canopied balcony, hung with tapestry, contains 
Frederick Prince of Wales (father of George III.) and his princess, as 
spectators of the scene. The house, like most of the business places of 
that day, boasts of a sign, which Hogarth satirically represents as the 
‘King’s Head.’” . 

Although diligent search has been made, no mention has been found 
of any other house being used by royalty since 1666 for that purpose 
-than the one depicted by Hogarth, and the house of Sir Edward Waldo; 
which latter was leased to Mr. David Barclay in 1733. 

It now only remains to advert to the visit of George III. to the City, 
on the Lord Mayor’s day in 1761 (which, in consequence of the alteration 
of the style in 1752, took place on the 9th November instead of the 29th 
October) ; the particulars of which visit Fairholt thus relates : 

“In 1761, when Sir Samuel Fludyer was mayor, King George III. 
and his queen honoured the City with their presence on the 9th Novem- 
ber. Their coronation took place on the 22nd September previous, and 
the citizens were anxious to mark the visit by a conspicuous reception. 
Their majesties entered the City in their stage-coach, and were addressed 
at the east end of St. Paul’s Church by the senior scholar of the grammar 
school of Christ’s Hospital. From thence they went ¢o the house of 
Mr. Barclay, opposite to Bow Church, which, on this occasion, was 
decorated in a very sumptuous manner,—the rooms, balcony, &c., being 
hung with crimson damask; and from this house they saw the procession 
of the Lord Mayor.” 

Mr. W. H. Ainsworth, in his novel “ The Lord Mayor of London,” 
before alluded to, graphically describes the whole scene ; and it would be 
well if all works of fiction were such truthful representations of the his- 
torical facts which they purport to portray. 

But from another work, called “ George III., his Court and Family,” 
we learn many curious details of what took place inside Mr. Barclay’s 
house on this occasion, which are quoted at length: 

“ From thence (St. Paul’s Churchyard) they went to the house of Mr. 
Barclay, opposite to Bow Church, which was on this occasion decorated 





* Chamberlain’s History of London, p. 299. 

t Fairholt’s Lord Mayor’s Pageants, p. 131. This balcony is represented as at 
the western end of Cheapside. 

t Vol. i. p. 273. 
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in a very sumptuous manner—the rooms, balcony, &c., being hung with 
crimson damask; and from this house they saw the procession of the 
Lord Mayor,” &c. 

as Barclay,* who was the only surviving son of Robert Barclay, author of 
the famous ‘ Apology for the Quakers,’ was then eighty-one years of 
age, and had lived many years at his house in Cheapside, during which 
period he had enjoyed the singular honour of receiving three successive 
sovereigns, when, at their accessions, they favoured the City with the 
royal presence.” 

It goes on with very amusing particulars of this visit : 

“Though both their majesties considered this visit to the honest 
Quaker as devoid of etiquette, yet his family contrived to maintain an 
elegant decorum, without infringing upon their own primitive simplicity ; 
the house, too, being completely filled with the Friends, whose curiosity 
was as much on tiptoe as that of the most worldly-minded. The queen 
entered first, and the king followed without ceremony, and even per- 
mitted the Barclay family to kiss his hand without kneeling, meeting 
them himself familiarly at the drawing-room door as they entered, after 
he had first shown himself to the crowd in the street, saluting them all 
with great politeness, and winning the hearts of those worthy people by 
his condescension. The king’s example of kissing all the fawn-coloured 
ladies was followed by the princes, his brothers, and by his royal uncle ; 
but this latter part of the ceremony was not performed until the moment 
of departure, and after their majesties had quitted the apartment. A 
little granddaughter of Mr. Barclay was introduced to the queen in a 
retiring apartment, and performed kissing hands with so much grace that 
the queen could not help remarking it to his majesty; when miss was 
sent for to the drawing-room, and afforded great entertainment to him, 
as she appeared in true Quaker simplicity, and said, that though she 
must not love fine things, yet she loved the king, and apologised for not 
making a courtesy, by stating that her grandpapa would never permit 
her to do so. 

* Amidst all this bustle the king never sat down, nor would he take 
any refreshment.: The queen indeed took tea, which the family had the 
honour of presenting to the lady-in-waiting, who knelt in presenting it 
to her majesty; thus gratifying the Quakers by the honour, and absolving 
their consciences from the slur of ‘ bending the knee to Baal.’ 

“ The civic procession being very late, their majesties stopped until 
seven o’clock, sending everybody away before them except the two ladies- 
in-waiting, and remaining quietly till the bustle was over, without either 
guards or attendants in the house—the Life Guards being merely drawn 
up in Bow Churchyard. Yet so careful was the king of the property of 
his worthy host, that he ordered a party of guards to be stationed before 
the house after his departure, to prevent any damage being done by the 
mob to the canopy and other decorations. ... . 

“On returning, his majesty did not forget his primitive friends in 
Cheapside, but looked for the Barclay family, who were still waiting to 
see the procession, and paid them the most marked personal compliments 
in passing, showing that the feelings of the gentleman were not lost in 
the splendid etiquette of the monarch.” 





* See Appendix, page 352. 
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The foregoing account of George III.’s visit to David Barclay’s house 
is founded upon the information contained in two letters in the posses- 
sion of the Barclay family, of which the writer has been favoured with 
copies. One of these letters was written by a daughter* of David 
Barclay, and shows forcibly the effects of splendour upon the human 
mind, even when guarded against it by the powerful prejudices of educa- 
tion. It was written to a correspondent at Warwick, and was to the 
following effect, viz. : 

“ London, Nov. 13, 1761. 

“T fully intended, before I received your last packet, to make choice of 
the first opportunity to give you a sketch of the honours we received, and 
to inform you that the splendour, with every other circumstance relating 
to the important day, far exceeded the utmost stretch of our imagination, 
and has left so pleasing an impression that I am tempted to wish that Old 
Time would forget to erase it. To pretend to give a relation of the hurry 
and fatigue before the arrival of our royal guests would be the height of 
folly, since my pen cannot paint half. I shall, therefore, proceed to ac- 
quaint you, that about one o’clock, papa and mamma, with sister Weston 
to attend them, took their stands at the street door, where my two brothers 
had long been, to receive the nobility, above a hundred of whom were 
there waiting in the warehouse, in which place every appearance of mer- 
‘chandise was removed, and properly decorated for that purpose. As the 
royal family came, they were conducted into one of the counting-houses, 
which was transformed into a very pretty parlour for the purpose. The 
newspapers have doubtless informed you of the procession, so I shall only 
say that at half-past two o’clock their majesties arrived, which was two 
hours later than they intended; but had you seen the crowd you would 
have wondered how they ever got rte | it. A platform was raised in 
the street, on which, 7 fs their majesties alighted, my brothers spread a 
carpet, and as soon as they entered the procession began. The queen came 
up first, handed by her chamberlain; the king followed, with the rest of 
the royal family, agreeable to their ranks; the master and mistress of the 
house, and then the quality. On the second pair of stairs were placed 
our own company, about forty in number, the chief of whom were of the 
Puritan order, and all in their orthodox habits. Next the drawing-room 
door was placed our ownselves; I mean my papa’s children ; for, to the 
great mortification of our visitors, none else were allowed to enter the 
drawing-room ; for, as kissing the king’s hand without kneeling was an 
honour never before conferred, his majesty chose to confine that mark of 
condescension to our own family, as a return for the trouble we had been 
at upon the occasion. But to proceed. After the royal pair had shown 
themselves to the populace for a few moments from the balcony, we were 
all introduced ; and, you may believe, that at that juncture we felt no 
small palpitations. His majesty met us at the door, which was a con- 
descension we did not expect; at which place he saluted us with great 





* It is believed it was written by Lucy Barclay, who married her kinsman, 
Robert Barclay, Esq., M.P., of Ury, and who had an only daughter, Lucy, who is 
mentioned in her mother’s letter to have been introduced to George III. and his 
queen. The daughter, Lucy, afterwards married Samuel Galton, of Duddeston 
House, Warwickshire, and was paternal grandmother to the present Darwin 
Galton, Esq., of Claverdon Leys, Warwickshire. 
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politeness ; and, advancing to the end of the room, we performed the cere- 
mony of kissing the queen’s hand, at the sight of whom we were all in 
raptures, not only from the brilliancy of her appearance, which was 
pleasing beyond description, but being throughout her whole person pos- 
sessed of that inexpressible something that is beyond a set of features, and 
equally claims our attention. To be sure she has wot a fine face, but a 
most agreeable countenance ; is vastly genteel, with an air, and, notwith- 
standing her being a little woman, is truly majestic; and I really think 
by her manner is expressed that complacency of disposition which is per- 
fectly amiable ; and though I never could perceive that she deviated from 
that dignity which belongs to a crowned head, yet, on the most trifling 
occasion, she displayed all that easy behaviour that elegant negligence can 
bestow. I suppose you will not think the picture complete unless the 
important article of dress is in part demonstrated. Therefore, agreeably 
to the rules of painting, I shall begin with the head. Her hair, which is 
of a light colour, being in what is called coronation ringlets, with a circle 
of diamonds, so beautiful in themselves, and so prettily disposed, as _ will 
admit of no description. Her clothes, which were as rich as gold and 
silver and silk could make them, were a suit from which fell a train sup- 
ported by a little page in scarlet and silver. The lustre of her stomacher 
was inconceivable, being one of the presents she received whilst the 
Princess of Mecklenburg, on which was represented, by the vast profu- 
sion of diamonds placed on it, the magnificence attending so great a 
prince, who, I must tell you, 1 think a fine personable man; and the 
singular marks of honour by him bestowed on us, declares his heart dis- 
we to administer all that pleasure and satisfaction that royalty can give. 

othing could have added to the scene but that of conversing with the 
queen, who inquired if we could speak French for that purpose, and so 
flattered our vanity as to tell the lady-in-waiting that the greatest morti- 
fication she had met with since her arrival in England, was her not being 
able to converse with us. I doubt not but the novelty of our appearance 
raised her curiosity, for, amidst such a profusion of glitter, we must look 
like a parcel of nuns. The same ceremony was performed of kissing the 
hand with the princess dowager, Amelia, Augusta, and the Dukes of 
Cumberland and York and the other princes, who followed the king’s 
example in complimenting each of us with a kiss, but not till their 
majesties had left the room ; for you must know there were proper apart- 
ments provided to give the rest of the royal family an opportunity of 
paying and receiving compliments; and then we were at liberty to go in 
and out as we pleased ; but we could not bear the thought of absenting 
ourselves while we had one leg to stand on, and the feast prepared for our 
eyes a even other wants, or at least rendered us insensible of any. 
As both the doors were open the whole time, the people without had a 
very good opportunity of seeing; besides which the queen was upstairs 
three times, and one of the opportunities was made use of for introducing 
my little darling, Lucy Barclay, with Patty Barclay and Priscilla Bell, 
who were the only children admitted. At this sight, I was so happy as 
to be present ; you may be sure I was not a little anxious on account of 
my girl, who very unexpectedly remembered all instructions, but kissed 
the queen’s hand with such a grace, that I thought the princess dowager 
would have smothered her with kisses; and, on her return into the 
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drawing-room, such a report was made of her to his majesty, that miss 
was sent for again. She was so lucky as to afford the king great amuse- 
ment, in particular by telling him that she loved the king, though she 
must not love fine things, and that grandpapa would not allow her to 
make a courtesy. The simplicity of her dress and manner seemed to give 
great pleasure; and she was dismissed with as great applause as my most 
boundless wishes could desire. Her sweet face made such an impression 
on the Duke of York, that I rejoiced she was only five instead of fifteen; 
when he first met her, which was by accident, he made use of all his 
eloquence to persuade miss to give him leave to introduce her to the queen, 
but she would by no means consent to go with him, till I informed her 
it was a prince that was making court to her, which she no sooner heard 
than her little female heart relented, and she gave him her haud—a true 
copy of the sex. In case you should not have seen the printed account, 
I have sent you the enclosed, but when opportunity offers, must beg you 
will send it me again, for I purpose to keep this memorial by way of re- 
freshing my memory. The king, you may observe, never sat down, nor 
did he taste anything the whole time. Her majesty drank tea, which was 
brought her on a silver waiter by brother Jack, who delivered it to the 
lady-in-waiting, and she presented it kneeling, which to us, who had never 
seen that ceremony before, appeared as pretty as any of the parade. The 
-rest of the royal family and nobility repaired to the place prepared for 
refreshment. Our kitchen on this occasion was turned into a tea-room, 
aud coffee, with chocolate, was prepared for above a hundred people, and 
four females attended ; besides there was a cold collation of hams, tongues, 
fowls, hung beef, &c., all served in small plates, for this repast was only 
designed for a bit by way of staying the stomach. ‘The dresser, after 
being covered with a fine cloth, was spread with white baskets, in which 
were rolls, biscuits, rusks, &c. The floor, like the rest of the apartments, 
was covered with a carpet. In the decorating of this room I had like to 
have lain myself up in the morning. In the little parlour was a dessert of 
fruit and sweetmeats, and three men-servants to wait in the character of 
valets, for no servants in livery were suffered to appear. Above-staurs was 
the like provision made for the company, and proper attendants in waiting, 
for no person that day was to stir from their post, to prevent confusion. 
Through fatigue, mamma was very soon obliged to retire, when sister 
Weston was declared mistress of the ceremony, and sister Polly her 
attendant. As for us, we were so fortunate as to have nothing to do but 
converse with the ladies. Some of them were very sociable. As the 

stayed till seven, the drawing-room and balcony were illuminated, which 
added prodigiously to the scene. But what charmed me most of all,was 
their majesties being left with us by themselves, having sent away all 
before them, except the two ladies-in-waiting on the queen ; and, indeed, 
that has been deemed by the public the greatest mark of respect they 
could bestow, to trust themselves, without so much as a guard in the 
house, or any of the nobles. The leave which they took of us was such 
as we might expect from our equals—full of apologies for the trouble they 
had given us, and returning thanks for the entertainment ; which they 
were so careful to have fully explained that the queen came up as we were 
standing all on one side of the door, and had every word interpreted, and 
left us in astonishment at her condescension. My brothers attended them 
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to the analy e, in the same manner they had received them, only with 
the additional honour of assisting the queen to get in. Some of us sat up 
to see them return from the hall, otherwise we should have seen nothing 
of the grandeur of the procession, as we could not have a view of it as 
they came, and it was worth our pains. Their majesties, thinking it a 
compliment to them, took great care to return it by the notice they took 
of us as they passed. In short, they omitted nothing that could demon- 
strate respect ; an instance of which the king gave us by ordering twenty- 
four of the Life Guards, who were drawn up during his majesty’s stay here 
in Bow Churchyard, to be placed opposite our house all night, lest any of 
the canopy should be pulled down by the mob, in which there was one 
hundred yards of silk damask. If, after the perusal of this, you should 
think of anything that wants confirmation or explanation, if you will send 
me word, I shall answer in my next. I have several things to communi- 
cate; but this memorable day engrosses all my time and thoughts.* I 
am,” &c. &e. 


The other letter is from John Freame, the brother of David Barclay’s 
second wife, Priscilla Freame, and is highly characteristic of Quaker sim- 
plicity. It is in the following terms, viz. : 


“ X Mas day, 25x 6, 1761. 

“Dear Sister,—I recd. thyne of y® & Inst., which want of leisure 
prevented my answering it sooner. However, waving the stale, un- 
pleasing Topick—the badness of the times, shall endeavour to satisfie 
thy curiosity in the best manner I can, how affairs were conducted at 
Cheapside on the late important day; the substance whereof I had from 
Sister Becky and Jack, (being absent myself through want of curiosity.) 
Know then, in y° first place, Br® Barclay spar’d no cost in repairing his 
House, both within and without, as well as decorating it in a suitable 
manner for the reception of the Royal family. When that was perfected, 
Lord Bruce came several times to give directions about the apartments 
and furniture, (which was very grand,) and also in what manner the 
Family were to receive their Royal Guests. But, prievous to this, Br’ 
Barclay insisted that all his Children that came there should be dress’d 
like plain Friends. This injunction (to use your honest fr Thomas* ex- 
pression) was an exercising time indeed to severall of them. However 
they were oblidg’d to comply or stay away, which Jemmy did on that ac- 
count. The Sons were dress’d in plain Cloth; the Daughters in plain 
Silkes, with dress’d Black hoods; and, my Sister says, (on the whole,) 
made a Genteel appearance, and acted their part in Masquerade very 
well. So that (as to the outward) the Testimony of the apology ap- 
peared to be maintaind. And now, all things being in order, Br* & 
Sister Barclay, with David and Jack, were appointed to receive the Royal 
family below-stairs, and to wait on y™ to the apartment prepared for them 
above. Soon after which the King asked for Mr. Barclay and his family, 
who were introduced to him by the Lord-in-waiting, and Kindly received; 
and Br* with all his Sons permited to have the honor to Kiss his hand 
without Kneeling, (an instance of such condescension as never was known 





* This letter is printed, with slight variations, in the Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. 
Ixxviii. p. 1068, 
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before.) The King, after this, Saluted my Sister and the Girles, and y° 
same favour was conferd on them by the Queen and others of the Royal 
family. Dr. Fothergill being there, and very desirous of the same honor, 
it was agreed (by way of introduction) that he should present the 
Apology to the King, which he did in a genteel manner, and was 
honourd with the same indulgence as the family. What conversation 
— between the King and him I cant say; but (Jack tells me) after 
e withdrew he heard the King say, ‘ Dr. Fothergill was a very sensible, 
ingenious man.’ After this ceremony the King, Queen, (by her inter- 
preter, ) with the Princess of Wales, and others of the family and Nobility, 
discoursed familiarly with the Doctor, Br® Barclay, his sons, &c. Sister 
Barclay, being quite spent with the fatigue of the day, begged the favor 
of the Queen to dispense with her further attendance ; which request was 
readily granted. In the interim the Queen, with others of the family, 
and severall of the nobility, refreshed themselves with the repast provided 
for them in the back Parlour and Kitchen, (which was elegantly set off 
for the occasion ;) and it being (I suppose) a great ae to them, were 
highly delighted with the entertainment. By this time the Lord Mayor 
was pas’d; and soon after the two Sheriffs came to invite the — 
family to the Hall. On the Kings going away, he thanked Br® Barclay 
for his entertainment, and Politely excused (as he was pleas’d to say) the 
trouble they had given. This great condescention (I am told) so affected 
the old gentleman, that he not only made a suitable return to y® com- 
plemt., (but, like the Good Patriarchs of old,) Prayd that God would 
please to Bless him and all his family, which was received by him with 
great goodness. ‘There were many other incidents that occur’d which 
have slipt my memory ; therefore shall finish my narrative with telling 
thee I understand the Doctor was greatly delighted with the transactions 
of the day ; so, of course, (in thy estimation,) things in generall must 
have been well conducted. As to what pased on Friends presenting their 
late address, I am inform’d the last mistakes were in this amply redress’d 
(which by no means lay at their door) by the reception they met with 
now. The Doctor read that to the King, Jacob Hagen (who can speak 
high dutch) the other to the Queen, both which was gratiously rec* 
Myself and Pen being quite tir’d, and paper almost fil’d, I shall deffer 
some other of thy Queries till I answer Prisses Letter of y° 18 Inst., 
which I propose to do the first leisure hour. And now, having but just 
room to tell thee Sister Sally is pretty well recovd. of the illness I men- 
tion in my former letter; and also that poor Mrs. Grove, after a tedious 
long illness, dyed last night about 7 o’clock, universally lamented by all 
her friends and acquaintance. Through mercy all our family, ‘with 
myself, are very well, and are glad to hear poor Polly is something 
better, and yourselves pretty well; and am Thyne, J. F.” 


A very interesting article has recently* appeared in the ailway 
News, termed “ Bank Stories.” It contains an account of the Barclay 
family, and of the royal visit to the Cheapside house, which is founded 
upon statements on in “ Lawson’s History of Banking,”{ but with 





* May, 1864. 
7 History of Banking, by William John Lawson (Bentley, 1850), pp. 221-223. 
Nov.—vOL. CXXXII. NO. DXXVII. QA 
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some additions and embellishments. The raciness of the style in which 
it is written, induces the writer to quote it at length: 

“ The banking-house of Messrs. Barclay and Co. sprang into existence 
about the same time as that of Coutts’s, and there are some interesting 
anecdotes connected with the history of its origin. On the occasion of 
the state visit of George III. to the City, on the first Lord Mayor’s day 
after his ascension to the throne, there was considerable tumult, and 
almost a riot, in the great thoroughfare from St. Paul’s to the Bank. 
The shouts of the people, added to the dismal noises made by the creak- 
ing of the various signs over the shops—it must be remembered that the 
numbering of houses did not take place before 1770, the dwellings being 
distinguished previously by signs, such as the ‘ Leather Bottle’ of Messrs. 
Hoare, the bankers in Fleet-street—ceaused one of the horses of the king’s 
carriage to become restive, so as to cause imminent danger to the illus- 
trious occupants. In this emergency,* a worthy Quaker and linendraper, 
David Barclay, seeing the royal carriage swaying to and fro in front of 
his door, just opposite Bow Church, and the king and queen serious! 
alarmed, stepped forth into the street, and addressed George III.: ‘ Wilt 
thee alight, George, and thy wife Charlotte, and come into my house, 
and see the Lord Mayor's show ?’ friend Barclay bluntly — of the 
majesty of England. The king, who had, with many of his family, a 
strong partiality for Quakers, imported, probably, from the Hanoverian 
plains, where Herrnhuter, and other sects of ‘ Friends,’ are rather nume- 
rous, condescended to accept the invitation of the worthy line ndraper, and 
went up into the first floor over the shop to see the Lord Mayor’s show. 
The aldermanic cavalcade having passed, David Barclay introduced the 
whole of his family to the king and queen. ‘George, King of England, 
Sarah Barclay, my wife ; ‘ Sarah Barclay, my wife, George, King of 
England,’ a i so forth. On taking his leave to proceed to Guildhall, his 
majesty said, ‘ David, let me see thee at St. James’s next Wednesday, 
and bring thy son Robert+ with thee.’ David did not care much for the 
invitation, yet he went westward into the unknown courtly region to 
please -his guest of the Lord Mayor’s show. When making their appear- 
ance at the levee, David and Robert kept a little in the background, but 
the king had no sooner espied them, than throwing aside all restraint of 





* The statement that the royal visit to David Barclay was accidental, is an ex- 
ercise of a sort of poetical license to give zest to the tale, and does not strictly 
accord with the facts. Mr. Barclay’s house was secured beforehand by the com- 
mittee appointed to manage the entertainment of their majesties. In the com- 
mittee’s report to the court of commissioners, held June 17, 1762, the following 
passage occurs: “ Their majesties having expressed their royal inclinations to see 
the procession of the Lord Mayor to Guildhall, your committee obtained Mr. 
Barclay’s house in Cheapside for the purpose, where proper refreshments were 
provided, and every care taken to accommodate their majesties with a full view of 
the whole cavalcade.”—Malcolm’s Londinium Redivivum. London, 1807. Vol. v. 
p. 243. 

t This is a mistake, for David Barclay had no son of the name of Robert. He 
had two sons by his first marriage—James, who, having married a banker's 
daughter, was the first of the family who was a banker (see Appendix, p. 352), 
but he absented himself on this occasion, according to Mr. Freame’s letter (ante, 
p- 346), rather than comply with his father’s injunction that all his children should 
appear in Quaker costume—and Alexander, who died in Philadelphia. By his 
second marriage, David Barclay had two sons, David and John, who succeeded 
their brother James in the banking business. The son alluded to as Robert was 
one of the latter. Priscilla was the name of David Barclay’s wife—-not Saralt. 
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etiquette, he then descended from the throne, and with a hearty shake of 
the hand, welcomed the linendraper and his son to St. James’s. After 
saying many kind words to both of them, he asked David Barclay what 
he intended to do with his son Robert; and, without waiting for a reply, 
exclaimed, ‘ Let him come here, and I will provide him with honourable 
and profitable employment.’ The word ‘profitable’ sounded pleasant 
enough to the ear of David, yet he was too cautious a man to jump into 
any wild conclusions about courtly honours. Reflecting for a moment, 
the Quaker, with many apologies, requested permission to refuse the royal 
offer, adding, ‘I fear the air of your majesty’s court will not agree with 
my son.’ The compliment was by no means a flattering one, yet Kin 
George was not offended, but exclaimed, in his peculiar way, ‘ Well, 
David, well, well, you know best, you know best. But you must not 
forget to let me see you occasionally at St. James’s.’ How often the 
linendraper and his son went to St. James’s, or whether they went at all, 
history does not tell; it is highly probable the road from Cheapside to 
Pall-Mall was not frequently trodden by the two Quakers, father and son. 
What is certain is, that David Barclay, soon after rejecting the royal 
offer of honours, established his son Robert as a banker in Lombard- 
street, in the well-founded expectation that the thousands made in linen- 
drapery would grow into tens and hundreds of thousands in the exercise 
of the art of banking. So it happened, indeed, and in the course of time 
Robert Barclay, who would have been certainly a bad courtier, became 
the intelligent founder of one of the most flourishing banking firms of the 
riod.” 

are engraving was published representing George III. and Queev 
Charlotte sitting in the canopy in front of Mr. Barclay’s house. Mr. 
Foster White, treasurer of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, has a copy of this 
engraving in his valuable collection. 

There is an anecdote of an occurrence that took place in this louse 
which is historical, and which is thus related by a great-grandson of David 
Barclay : 

2 My grandfather was with his father in the counting-house when Lord 
Mareschall entered, saying: 

*“** Well, Davie, I am come to lay my banes in my ain country,’ having 
been so permitted by the English government. 

“He went down to Scotland to Keith Hall; was very scantly civil to 
the lairds in the neighbourhood ; did not like his ‘ain country’ at all ; and 
within a fortnight, giving notice to mo one, was in old David Barclay’s 
counting-house again, on his way to the Continent, and was made 
Governor of Neufchatel by the King of Prussia, where he died.” 

The same authority states that the silk trappings of George III. re- 
mained to his time, and that he had a perfect recollection of the dark oak 
panelling and the carvings (presumed to be) of Grinling Gibbons in the 
great room. The whole ground floor was one great snare, Pre filled with 
boxes and packages of goods for exportation, through which you entered. 
On your right hand was a fine oak staircase. The great room occupied 
the whole front of the house. The counting-houses were on the left centre 
of the warehouse on the ground floor, covered by a skylight. There was 
only one small parlour overlooking the skylight of the counting-house, 


= all the offices, kitchens, &c., were on this floor to the back of the 
ouse. 


2a2 
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He adds, that he was in the house in 1785, when a schoolboy of ten 
years old, and on the roof to see the first balloon that ascended in Lon- 
don ; and that he was in it afterwards to see a Lord Mayor’s show, when 
he remembered the booths in the streets of the various companies, where 
the liverymen were in their black gowns, and the old Lord Mayor’s coach, 
with his attendants, in green and yellow, and the new Lord Mayor’s in 
blue and yellow, and very leniel. 

In 1816, Mr. David Evans entered into possession of No. 108, Cheap- 
side, and occupied it for twenty years; and during that period, he states 
that he had heard many reports about the old oak panelling in the front 
room, but had never obtained any definite information respecting it or the 
house. In a letter received from him, dated 1st January, 1863, he says, 
“That he had been told that he should be visited by the sovereign, the 
first Lord Mayor’s day after his coronation; that he could only add, that 
he had lived there when George IV. and William IV. were crowned, but 
that he was sorry to say that he had never had any application for the 
room.” Ina sah letter he mentions that he had made alterations 
in the house, but he had been very particular in preserving the panelling, 
and restoring it to the state it was when he originally entered upon the 
premises. 

The reasons of George IV. and William IV., as well as James II., not 
paying the City the usual honour of a visit after their coronations, are 
given by the interesting writer in the “ Column for the Curious” of the 
Illustrated News, in December, 1863,* in the following terms : 

“In Guildhall the inauguration dinners of the Lord Mayors have been 
held since 1501, and from 1660, with only three exceptions, our sovereign 
has dined at Guildhall on the Lord Mayor’s day after his or her accession. 
The exceptions were James II., who held the City charter upon a guo war- 
ranto at his accession, George IV., who was rendered unpopular by his 
quarrel with his queen, and William IV., who aolealel political 
tumult.” The same reasons account for the disappointments Mr. David 
Evans was doomed to experience. 

Although the present sovereign, Queen Victoria, did not omit to pay 
her loyal citizens of London the customary visit after her accession, still, 
either from her not inheriting her grandfather, George III.’s, fondness 
for civic pageants, or from some other reasons, her majesty did not 
honour No. 108, Cheapside with a visit—a circumstance much to be 
lamented. 

The writer trusts he has satisfactorily shown that the oak panelling, in 
the acquisition of which his search has resulted, is surrounded with con- 
siderable interest, having clothed a room in the ancient city of London 
for nearly two centuries, which room in the first of such two centuries 
was visited in succession by no less than six reigning sovereigns of this 


en 

he writer cannot indulge in lamentations as to the removal of No. 108, 
Cheapside, as if it had continued to stand, he could not have acquired his 
oak treasure; and to comfort any who are so inclined, he would mention 
that on the site of the house which Sir Edward Waldo built, and 
wherein he dwelt, a handsome commercial building is now erected, which 





* See also Timbs’ Curiosities of London, p. 339. 
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the present owner considers “the best specimen of street architecture in 
London.” 

In conclusion, it must be stated that inquiries have been diligently pro- 
secuted with the view of discovering the name of the person who executed 
the oak carvings; and although no certain information has been hitherto 
obtained, yet several reasons can be alleged for the belief that Grinling 
Gibbons was the executant. 

First, the date of the erection of the house agrees with that as- 
sumption. 

Sir Edward Waldo built the house between 1669 and 1672, a 
purchased the site in 1669, and the house being stated to be erected an 
inhabited in 1672.* 

Grinling Gibbons is said to have come to this country in 1667, the 
year after the great fire, having been born in Rotterdam in 1648.f 

He was found by Evelyn in a small house at Deptford, and on the 
18th June, 1671, he was introduced by Evelyn to Charles II., and in 
a same year to Sir Christopher Wren, from which period he became 
amous. 

Grinling Gibbons was, therefore, in this country when Sir Edward 
Waldo’s house was built, and might have executed the carvings. 

Next, it is to be observed that Grinling Gibbons lived at Deptford when 
he was found by Evelyn. 

At that period there was a branch of the Waldo family living at Dept- 
ford, and it is not an improbable supposition that they were acquainted 
with Gibbons, who, doubtless, before he was discovered by Evelyn, had a 
local fame. This is a slight circumstance in itself, but is not without 
significance when added to other circumstances. 

Next, the subject and style of the carving is like Grinling Gibbons’s 
works. 

It comprises festoons, or swags, with apples and pears, artichokes, and 
other such rather cumbrous ornaments, a style of decoration which is 
thus criticised in “ Smith’s Antiquities and Topography of London,”’ p. 74: 

“This leather scrowl ornament was after incumbered with apples, 
pears, seedy pomegranates, and other heavy fruits, and it may excite 
some surprise that this clumsy style of sculpture was not immediately 
done away with by the great artist, Grinling Gibbons, for we see on 
the pedestal of the equestrian statue of Charles II., at Windsor, a 
clumsy assemblage of every sort of shell-fish, bound up in festoons and 
swags,” &c. 

Another writer,§ before quoted, says, “‘ His works are in very high 
relief, and the details, fruit, flowers, game, &c., generally grouped in 
great clusters or festoons, and though, from the proper Sinaia, they 
appear to be of extreme delicacy, are of a solid character, and very 
judiciously disposed.” 

This very fairly represents the character of the oak carvings and 
—. in question, and particularly the carving of the running flowers 

fore alluded to, which, by competent judges, has been pronounced to 





* Lease to Sir Edward Waldo, dated 10th April, 1672. 


t Handbook of Biography, quoting Walpole’s Anecdotes of Painting. Ed. 
Wornum. 


t Evelyn’s Diary, 4to. Ed., p. 433. Wornum. 
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ssess excellence worthy of Grinling Gibbons, being well executed, 
Mee ly under-cut, and very gracefully Fe ’ 

he last reason for attributing to Grinling Gibbons the carving of the 
panelling in question is the striking resemblance it bears to some carved 
oak wainscoting which surrounds a room in the College of Arms, London, 
and which, there is scarcely a doubt, was executed by him, the college 
having a traditional knowledge, handed down from member to member, 
that such is the case. 

The oak carvings in question, it is to be observed, were in keeping 
with the house—the City residence of a wealthy tradesman—in which 
they were placed, and were, if by Gibbons, an early effort of his chisel, 
and before he wrought in a palace or a cathedral, They are not, there- 
fore, to be put into comparison with his works of maturer years, when he 
had royal and noble patrons. 

The task of demonstrating that he was the executant is not an easy one, 
inasmuch as there does not appear to be any book published giving an 
account of his works in private houses in the city of London; indeed, all 
the accounts of him seem to be of a very meagre and disconnected cha- 
racter, no one of them giving an account of even his principal works. 
His biography has yet to be written. 





APPENDIX.—NOTE RESPECTING THE BARCLAY FAMILY. 

With reference to the concluding paragraph in Mr. W. Harrison 
Ainsworth’s letter, wherein he states that his original impression was, that 
Mr. Barelay belonged to the well-known family of brewers, but he 
fancied he had since ascertained that such was not the case, the writer 
would enter into some details. 

In Madame D’Arblay’s Diary, vol. ii. p. 109, note, it is stated that 
“‘ David Barclay was one of seven sons of the celebrated Apologist of the 
Quakers, all of whom were surviving at the death of their father. David 
was the last of them. He was a wealthy mercer in Cheapside, and en- 
tertained, successively, the three kings, Georges I., II., and III., on their 
respective visits to the City on the Lord Mayor’s day. He was subse- 
quently the purchaser of Mr. Thrale’s brewery, and founder of the most 
famous brewing firm of the present day—Barclay, Perkins, and Co.” 

And in Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” (vol. ii. p. 111), there is a letter 
from Dr. Johnson to Mr. Perkins, dated 2nd June, 1781, wherein he 
says: * With good wishes for the prosperity of you and your partner, of 
whom, from one short conversation, I could not judge otherwise than 
favourably.” A foot-note, referring to the partner, states that he was 
“Mr. Barclay, a descendant of Robert Barclay, of Ury, the celebrated 
Apologist of the people called Quakers, and remarkable for maintaining 
the principles of his venerable progenitor with as much of the elegance 
of modern manners as is consistent with primitive simplicity.” 

It is to be remarked, that Mr. Barclay, of Cheapside, is stated to have 
been eighty-one in the year 1761, when he entertained George III. 
From Dr, Johnson’s letter it might be inferred that the celebrated brewing 
firm was founded in 1781, when Mr. Barelay, of Cheapside, would, if 
alive, have been a hundred and one years old. It therefore was highly 
improbable that he was himself the founder of the firm of Barclay, 
Perkins, and Co. 
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Madame D’Arblay is inaccurate in another detajl. David Barclay was 
the second son of his father, who had only three (not seven) sons, and 
four daughters.—(See “ Scottish Nation,” vol, i. p, 244.) 

In the last named work, as well as those previously quoted, the fact of 
David Barclay, of Cheapside, having entertained the first three Georges 
is mentioned ; but in Burke’s “ Landed Gentry”’ (title, “ Barclay, of Bury 
Hill’), it is stated he entertained Queen Anne, as well as the first three 
Georges. This must, it is conceived, be a mistake. Anne visited the 
City in 1702, and George III. in 1761, an interval of fifty-nine years, 
and, at the latter date, Mr. Barclay, it is said, was eighty-one years old. 
In 1702, Mr. Barclay would be only twenty-two years old, at which 
early age it is scarcely probable he was in business. In any event, if he 
did entertain Queen Anne, he did not do so in the house subsequently 
numbered 108, Cheapside, inasmuch as, long after 1702, that house was, 
as before-mentioned, occupied by other persons—viz. in 1705, by Mrs. 
Woolaston’s father, Daniel Waldo, and in 1707, by Sir James Eyton, 
as mentioned in Sir Edward Waldo’s will. 

From communications the writer has had with a great-grandson of 
David Barclay, and others of his more remote descendants, he is enabled 
to state, that it was not David Barclay, of Cheapside, himself, but David 
Barclay, junior (his eldest son by his second marriage with Priscilla 
ni who was the founder of the celebrated firm of Barelay, Perkins, 
an 0. 

‘David Barelay, junior (then the head of the banking firm of Barclay 
and Co., still existing), bought, or arranged for the purchase of, Thrale’s 
brewery, and he sent for his nephew, Robert Barclay (son of his brother, 
Alexander Barclay, of Philadelphia), from America, and put him into the 
brewing firm. It seems probable that Robert was the person alluded to 
by Dr. Johnson in his letter to Mr. Perkins.* 

Robert Barclay (who became of Bury Hill) was succeeded in his share 
of the business by his son, Charles Barclay, late M.P. for Surrey, who in 
turn was succeeded by his eldest son, the present Arthur Kett Barclay, 
of Bury Hill (who has now sons in the business), and by a younger son, 
Thomas George Barclay. 

David Barclay, the founder of the firm, had an only daughter, Agatha, 
who married Richard Gurney, Esq., and whose only son, Hudson Gurney, 
Esq., of Keswick (formerly M.P. for Shaftesbury, and afterwards for 





* A small guide-book to London, called “ London As it Is,” by Peter Cunning- 
ham, F.$.A. (published by Murray), contains (at page 76) the following interest- 
ing account of the sale of Thrale’s brewery and the establishment of the firm of 
Barclay Perkins, and Co.: 

“There are four partners in Barclay’s house, who conduct every department 
of it in the most liberal manner. Their head brewer has a salary of 10002 
per annum. 

“The founder of the firm was Henry Thrale, the friend of Dr. Johnson. 
[Rather Henry Thrale succeeded his father the elder Thrale, whose predecessor 
was his wife’s brother Edward Halsey (Boswell’s Johnson, vol. i. p. 431.)] The 
business, at Thrale’s death, was sold by Johnson and his brother executor, in 
behalf of Mrs. Thrale, to Messrs. Barclay, Perkins, and Co., for 135,0002, [Ibid., 
vol. i. p. 432.] ‘We are not here,’ said Jobnson, on the day of sale, ‘to sella 
parcel of boilers and vats, but the potentiality of growing rich beyond the 
dreams of avarice.’ [Tbid., vol. iv. p. 82.] 

“ Robert Barclay, the first of the name in the firm [d. 1831], was a descendant 
of the famous Barclay who wrote the ‘Apology for the Quakers,’ and Perkins 
was the chief.clerk in Thrale’s establishment. 
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Newtown, Hants; F.B.S., and Vice-president of the Society of Anti- 
quaries), still retains a share, as representing his maternal grandfather. 

Sylvanus Bevan, the son of Timothy Bevan (who married Elizabeth, 
daughter of David Barclay, of Cheapside), was originally in the banking 
firm, which he left to join the brewery, and his two sons, Charles and 
Henry, succeeded to his share in the latter. Henry died without sons, 
but Charles was succeeded in his share by his son, Charles James 
Bevan. 

Mr. Perkins, who was the correspondent of Dr. Johnson, and then the 
manager, with a large salary, in Thrale’s brewery (Boswell’s Johnson, 
vol, iv. p. 78), was associated with David Barclay, junior, in the establish- 
ment of the firm, and several of his family and name are still members 
of it. 

The descendants of David Barclay, of Cheapside, were also the 
founders, and some of them are still members, of the present well-known 
banking firm of Barclay, Bevan, Tritton, and Company. 

The first of the family who became banker was James Barclay (the 
eldest son of David Barclay, of Cheapside), he having married Sarah, 
the daughter of John Freame, banker, London, and joined him in his 
business. 

It may be remarked, that his father, David Barclay, also took for his 
second wife Priscilla Freame, another member of the Freame family. 

In Lawson’s ** History of Banking”* (p. 220), the author states that 
the first list of the bankers in London, or the first he had been able to 





“While on his tour to the Hebrides, in 1773, Johnson mentioned that Thrale 
‘paid 20,000/. a year to the revenue, and that he had four vats, each of which 
held 1600 barrels, above a thousand hogsheads.’ 

“The amount at present paid to the revenue by the firm is nine times 
20,0001.” 

* Mr. Lawson, in his preface (pp. 5-7), relates the curious circumstances— 
alike creditable to all parties concerned—under which he himself became a clerk 
in the banking-house of Barclay, Tritton, Bevan, and Co., where he remained for 
fifteen years. A perfect stranger, aged only sixteen years, and having just left 
the Blue Coat Hospital, wandering in Lombard-street, he was attracted by the 
bustle of the banking-house, entered, and asked if they wanted a clerk—when he 
was introduced into the partners’ room. He answered the questions put to him 
so shrewdly, and so much to the satisfaction of the principals, that in a week 
afterwards he received an appointment as a clerk in the establishment at 70. 
per annum. 

The author also mentions (p. 224) that the particulars upon which the anec- 
dotes of George III.’s visit to David Barclay were founded, were related to him 
by a clerk “who had been upwards of fifty years in the house of Barclay, and 
who, in fact, was one of the earliest clerks in the new bank:” 

This old clerk “ used to tell an amusing story of the first appearance of a new 
clerk. It appears that the staff consisted of three clerks only, and on the occa- 
sion of the third coming to the office, for the first time, he was dressed after the 
following fashion: He wore a long flapped coat, with large pockets—the sleeves 
had long cuffs, with three large buttons, something like the coats worn by the 
Greenwich pensioners of the present day; an embroidered waistcoat, reaching 
nearly down to his knees, with an enormous bouquet in the button-hole, a cocked 
hat, powdered hair, with pig-tail and bag-wig, and gold-headed cane similar to 
those of the present day carried by footmen of ladies of rank. The gentlenian 
who cut so curious a figure remained in the house many years, and died a few 
years ago at a very advanced age, much respected by his employers.” 

Mr. Lawson also informs the writer that in the partners’ room there was an old 
chair, which was used to be called “ Dr. Johnson’s chair,” as it was the one he 
usually occupied on his visits to the bank. 
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find, appears in the Royal Calendar of 1765, from whence (amongst man 
other firms) he transcribes the following—*“ Freame, Barclay, cm 
Freame, near George’s-yard, Lombard-street.” But itis believed that the 
firm has ledgers dating as far back as 1740. 

On John Freame’s death, without successors, the banking business 
came into the sole hands of James Barclay, and on the latter dying with- 
out male descendants, the business devolved upon his two brothers, David 
Barclay, of Youngbury, and John Barclay, of Cambridge Heath, who 
associated with them their cousin, Sylvanus Bevan (before mentioned), 
who subsequently left to join the brewing firm, and also John Henton 
Tritton, whe married Mary, the daughter of John Barclay. 

The last named David Barclay had no son to succeed him; but John 
Barclay was succeeded by his son, Robert Barclay, of Clapham, who in 
turn was succeeded by his son, Robert Barclay, of Leyton, who in turn 
was succeeded by his eldest surviving son, the present Joseph Gurney 
Barclay, of Leyton, who has a son, Robert (not of age), now in the 
banking-house. 

Although Sylvanus Bevan left the banking firm, his son, David Bevan, 
succeeded him therein, who in his turn was succeeded by his son, Robert 
Cooper Lee Bevan, the present senior member of the firm, who has also 
a son, Francis Augustus Bevan, in the firm. 

John Henton Tritton was succeeded in his share by one of his name 
and blood. 

These two great firms are thus composed almost entirely of descendants 
of David Barclay, of Cheapside, who (according to the statement of his 
still surviving great-grandson), “in the year 1690,* after the death of 
his father, Robert Barclay, of Ury,—the author of the ‘ Apology for the 
Quakers,’ — came to London with his pittance of 500/.,—a Scotch 
younger son’s fortune,—and put himself an apprentice to James Taylor, 
of the Company of Drapers,”—the sign of whose house in Cheapside was 
the bear,—whom he succeeded, having married his daughter. It is 
remarkable how much prudent marriages have had to do with the success 
of the Barclay family ; David Barclay, of Cheapside, thus succeeded to 
his first wife’s father’s business, and so founded the fortunes of his house; 
and his second marriage, and the marriage of his eldest son James into 
the Freame family, laid the foundation of the banking business now 
enjoyed by his descendants. But, doubtless, the close union maintained 
by the family in their business connexions for several generations, has 
been another main element of their success. 

Since the death of the late Robert Barclay Allardice, Esq., of Ury, 
without male issue, the male representation of the ancient house of 
Barclay of Ury—which sprang from the same source as the Berkeleys 
of Berkeley Castle, and dates back to the Conquest—has devolved upon 
Arthur Kett Barclay, the head of the brewing firm. 

The members of both these eminent firms, by their commercial standing 
and great wealth, worthily maintain the position to which their long 
lineage of eight centuries justly entitled them; but it is a matter of 
opinion whether their family descent or their business succession should 
be regarded as the more legitimate object of honest pride. 





* It is difficult to reconcile this date with the statement that David Barclay 
was eighty-one years old in 1761. It is probable the latter is not accurate. 
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COTTON POSSIBILITIES. 


By ALEXANDER ANDREWS. 


VIl.—NATAL. 


NaTAt was, perhaps, the earliest of all our colonies to take the field; 
it probably had the first start in the race for the Liverpool markets; but 
it is none the nearer the goal for all that. Given climate and soil suit- 
able, wanted labour—the old story! Nay, Natal has had even another 
disadvantage to contend against, the prejudice arising out of failure; 
and in this respect its priority in the competition did it much more harm 
than good. Seventeen years ago, long before the question had become 
one of public interest, the capabilities of Natal as a cotton growing 
country were first tried, but they were not subjected to a fair test. Much 
ignorance at that time prevailed on the subject, and the experiment was 
abandoned. In 1859, again, on an ill digested, hasty plan, some German 
land-jobbers, knowing very little about the modus operandi, set up a cot- 
ton company. They built cotton-houses, imported gins, and brought over 
German labour ; but, in the absence of proper engagements, the German 
labourers deserted them ; being planted two months too early, the cotton 
came ripe in the rainy season; and the cotton-houses remained a stand- 
ing monument to the folly of projectors who are not at the pains of 
making themselves thorough masters of their subject. Unhappily, too, 
they proved false beacons, giving people vague ideas of dangers and 
diffcculties which did not exist till it came to be said, “ Natal as a cotton- 
field—no, it has been tried, and will not do !’”’ 

The recent agitation, however, has brought this fine colony once more 
prominently forward. Seed was, in the first instance, distributed among 
the natives (the Zulu Kaffirs), although with not very sanguine hopes, as 
they always show such a repugnance to adopt any new course, or accept 
any innovation; the more especially, as the secretary for native affairs 
writes, “as cotton has the additional drawback in their eyes of not being 
edible ;’” but to the agreeable surprise of the promoters of this movement, 
the natives were induced to sow about three hundred acres. It was most 
unfortunate, however, and greatly disparaged these well-intentioned 
efforts, that from the badness of the seed and the slovenliness of the cul- 
tivation, the result was disappointment. 

The English settlers also took up the experiment; and as they appear 
at once to have given the preference to the annual Mexican kind known 
as “petit gulf prolific” (which appears on the whole the best suited for 
the parts of the colony in which the attempt was first made), they were 
more successful. M*‘Leod, in his “Travels in Eastern Africa,” says, 
“ The seed named the ‘ petit gulf prolific’ is said to be the most successful 
yet tried at Natal. One pound weight of this seed, which costs ten 
shillings, is sufficient to plant an acre of ground. September, October, 
and November, are the months for planting it. The yield of one acre, 
having six thousand plants on it, averaged two and a half pounds of seed 
cotton per plant, which, when reduced by the cotton cleaning gin, gave 
one pound and one quarter of clean cotton per plant. At sixpence per 
pound, this would give the enormous return of ONE HUNDRED AND 
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EIGHTY-SEVEN POUNDS TEN SHILLINGS STERLING PER ACRE! There 
are, at the lowest computation, six hundred and forty thousand acres on 
the lower or coast-line terrace of the colony, which will produce cotton 
of this quality; so that our Liverpool race’ bee may look forward to a 
supply of no less than FOUR BILLIONS of pounds of cotton from one of 
the smallest and latest-aequired of our colonies! Surely a colony whose 
capability for producing one of the great staples of our manufactures is 
thus shown to be almost unlimited, deserves the most encouraging atten- 
tion of our statesmen, both in a commercial and anti-slavery light.” 

Few persons will be able to read this without some suspicion that the 
picture is slightly overcharged ; and accordiugly we find the calculation 
much modified in the hands of Mr. Haywood, the indefatigable secretary 
of the Cotton Supply Association. That gentleman reduces the number 
of plants capable of being grown upon an acre to two thousand four 
hundred and twenty, which would give sixteen hundred pounds of clean 
cotton, worth, in 1859, sixpence per pound; so that, at the prices then 
ruling, the produce of an acre of land would amount to the value of 402. 
But Mr. Wanklyn has just estimated the Natal cotton sent to the Ex- 
hibition as worth twelve to fourteenpence per pound, which brings up the 
yield per acre to something like eighty-four pounds. 

But asin Australia so at Natal, the labour question presents the great 
difficulty in the way of a successful cultivation of cotton; although, 
= it is not so formidable as elsewhere, for two or three reasons, 

n the first place, the colony being so much nearer to England than 
Australia is, and the passage by so much cheaper, it is reasonable to 
suppose that our superabundant labour, so soon as it prefers a picture of 
honest independence to a dreary prospect of forced idleness and starvation, 
will give a preference to the colony which is most easily reached. 
Secondly, there is a large and neither-hostile nor unintelligent native 
population there already ; and, Thirdly, that, failing these, not only is 
the forlorn hope of coolie labour as available for this as for the eastern 
colonies, but liberated Africans from Sierra Leone could be brought 
down at a moderate expense to supply the deficiency. 

On the first point of European labour, it would seem to be strange 
that a colony so favoured in a genial climate and a fruitful soil, should 
not have attracted a larger stream of immigration from England. Now, 
however, that a Land and Emigration Company is established in London, 
possibly a better organisation may lead to a larger supply of labour. But, 
after all, this class will be scarcely of more advantage to the cotton cul- 
tivation than letting loose for it hands at present engaged in other work. 
For European emigrants higher wages than those of the cotton-field 
must be found. 

The native population is capable of work, and not altogether averse 
to it; but the cultivation of the sugar-cane pays them better than cotton, 
and a Kaffir, in his way, is a man of business, and has a shrewd way of 
his own of reckoning up and comparing his profits and losses. Now, 
although the native population is something over 130,000 (mostly re- 
fugees from neighbouring tribes, who have placed themselves under the 
protection of the British flag to escape from the oppression of their 
native rulers), and the rate at which native labour is paid is not more 
than seven to ten shillings a month with rations (which will not cost 
more than 8/. or 4/. per annum, according to the statement of Mr. 
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Leonard mec Sc the Kaffir has such easy notions of work (seldom 


giving more eight hours a day to it), and such a propensity for 
leaving it on the slightest provocation of something fresh, that this ap- 


parently large supply of labour does not represent anything like an equi- 
valent amount of work as we are accustomed to measure it. Neverthe- 
less, both as labourers and as cultivators on their own account, there is 
no doubt but that the native Kaffirs will be of very great assistance in 
the development of cotton cultivation in Natal. As they have some 
hundreds of thousands of acres allotted to them, it is very possible that, 
in the course of time, they may turn their attention to it in the former 
capacity. F 

he other sources to which the cotton farmers look for a supply are 
juvenile refugees in England, liberated Africans from Sierra Leone, or 
coolies from Bombay or Madras. 

But it is not alone as a producing country that we may hope for a 
large supply of cotton from Natal. As a trading community, it may be 
the channel of drawing down from native sources to the northward a 
stream of the raw material, grown, we have reason to believe, so exten- 
sively in those regions—the country of the Inhambone, the Shire, and 
the Zambesi rivers. No doubt this trade, if opened up, would be most 
profitable to the parties undertaking it. We find it stated in the Natal 
Mercury of last year (May 2, 1861), that “ Every year shows an ad- 
vance in the inroads made by local commerce on the savage regions of 
the north.” In the Transvaal Republic, we are told one or two Natal 
firms have branch firms up as high as 22 degrees of south latitude; and 
some young Englishmen had left Durban on a trading expedition to the 
Zambesi. A large trade was also opening with Zululand ; and these must 
be soon followed, through exchange, barter, purchase, or some other 
agency, by our getting from Central Africa, by means of Natal, a supply 
of cotton, which she is already known to produce largely, and is believed 
to be capable of growing to an extent more than adequate to the wants 
of the world. 

VIII.— CENTRAL AFRICA. 

The bugbear which presents itself in the way of the production of 
cotton by the natives of Central Africa, is the proverbial laziness of the 
negro population. Dr. Livingstone says, ‘ This is the opinion you may 
obtain any day from any one you may see lying on his back smoking.” 
But the fact has been so often reiterated by other travellers—men who, 
although not half so popular, may have the credit of being quite as 
honest and disinterested—that, with all respect for Dr. Livingstone, and 
all admiration for his well-pointed sarcasm, we cannot entirely dismiss it 
as false. 

In the same ruthless manner Dr. Livingstone demolishes all our dearly- 
cherished ideas that no European could exist in Central Africa. The 
country, he tells us, is so varied, with such successions of mountain and 
valley, that the climate can be adapted to the constitution. There are 
ranges or terraces of rich land, rising up from the valleys of the Zambesi 
and the Shire, where Europeans could live with impunity. The doctor, 
travelling in this country in the hottest part of the season, writes: “ The 
valley of the Shire was then very hot and stifling, but one day’s march 
took us up to the third terrace, where it was delightfully cool. On this 
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terrace, which is about equal in altitude to Table Mountain at the Ca 
long talked of as the highest in South Africa, rises Mount Zomba, which 
we ascended, and found to be between seven and eight thousand feet in 
altitude. There, though it was cold, there was considerable cultivation, 
though not of cotton. I mention these peculiarities of the country, that 
you may perceive we have considerable changes of climate within a few 
miles of each other. These would keep Europeans well, and we flatter 
ourselves into the belief, from which a per-centage may be deducted, 
that we can cure fever, even in the lowlands, without, in general, great 
loss of strength to the patient. We have not, thanks to Heaven, 
lost a man yet, though, from the leaky state of our vessel, we never 
could keep water from our beds, and have long lain on damp, rotten 
cushions.” 

The doctor’s brother wrote, at the same time, to Mr. Clegg, of Man- 
chester: ‘ These highlands seem to possess a salubrious climate; the air 
was bracing, and we saw an unusual number of old grey-headed men and 
women.” 

Dr. Livingstone will not even leave us our favourite deserts of Central 
Africa, which could never be traversed by human foot, where Nature 
seemed to have retired under an attack of hydrophobia, secure alike from 
rain or river. 

“No such thing !”’ cries the doctor (and his words are echoed by his 
brother, by Dr. Kirk, and Mr. Rae) ; ‘‘ we never saw such a well-watered 
country anywhere.” ‘The whole of this country is remarkably well 
watered ; wonderfully numerous are the streams and mountain-rills of 
cool, clear, gushing water.” ‘On one occasion we passed eight streams 
and a fine spring in a single hour; and this was at the end of the dry 
season.” : 

It has been our privilege to be brought on several occasions, by our 
position in reference to the International Exhibition, into the very agree- 
able company of some of the most intelligent travellers in Central Africa, 
and we are bound to admit that they do not all endorse Dr. Livingstone’s 
opinions in every particular. They generally agree with him, however, 
that there are highlands in which Europeans could live without danger, 
and that the terrors of the climate, even in the valleys, have been much 
exaggerated; and they, one and all, unanimously agree with him—that 
Central Africa already produces a very large quantity of cotton (some of 
which even used to jind its way to our astute friends the Yankees, and 
come into this country as American grown), and 18 CAPABLE OF PRO- 
DUCING A GREAT DEAL MORE THAN EUROPE Is EVER LIKELY TO RE- 
QUIRE. 

In the valley of the Shire, Dr. Livingstone says, ‘‘ The people cultivate 
cotton very extensively; we never saw so much anywhere.” ‘ The 
farther we went the more important did the crop appear, and every one 
spins and weaves it.” The Shire leads the way to a cotton-growing 
country of unknown extent. 

Dr. Kirk’s report on this vast region is of so very interesting a cha- 
racter, that we regret we cannot do more than extract from it a few of 
his most important observations. He found two species of cotton in cul- 
tivation—one called the Tonje-Kaja, of which he could not trace the 
introduction from any other country, and hence surmises that it may be 
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indigenous ; and the Tonje-Manga, a better sort of foreign introduction, 
which is rapidly displacing the old species, and is supposed to have found 
its way from the west coast. 

The Tonje-Kaja varies in habit according to situation and climate ; 
in some districts it is perennial, and in others annual—the former being 
found in the valleys, and the latter on the hills. The staple is very short, 
not exceeding half an inch in length, but is much stronger than the 
foreign variety; it, in fact, feels more like wool, and, adhering more 
closely to the seed, is more troublesome to pick and clean than its 
foreign sister. The native plant, however, is the more prolific of the 
two. 

The Tonje-Manga appears to be an Egyptian sort, producing cotton 
with a oan of from half an inch to an inch and a quarter long, and of 
great lustre, and easily separated from the seed. 

To these the expedition to. which Dr. Kirk was attached added the 
Sea Island variety ; but though it yielded a staple one inch and a half 
long under the most disadvantageous circumstances, and did very well, the 
natives did not seem to care for it ; and, indeed, considering the compara- 
tively smal] quantity of Sea Island cotton required, and the number of 
places in which it can be grown, it seems hardly necessary to divert our 
Central African friends from their beaten paths. These natives are tetchy 
people to deal with, and should they find the cotton of our recommending 
ess profitable than that of which they have had so long an experience, 
they would not only lose faith in us, but might give up cotton growing in 
disgust. Whithersoever Englishmen go, they are always wanting to 
teach and to improve, when very often there is much for them to learn, 
and when sometimes the natives have a better way of their own. 

Surveying this country, Dr. Kirk winds up with the following 
remarks: ‘‘ Nowhere have we seen cotton which would not be worth 
exporting; but the best is that of the Manganga country, where the 
people have given it much attention; there it might also be exported with 
the least expense, while Europeans, settled in the neighbouring highlands, 
could direct and superiutend the natives of the valleys. The Delta is ex- 
cellent cotton ground, but unfit for Europeans, and the present population 
very thin and unsettled. 

“ Beyond Kebrabapa, the Zambesi valley, both below and above the 
Victoria falls, with the Balalea highlands, might produce a vast supply ; 
and the Baloka hills present a healthy station for residents ; but the dif- 
ficulties at present connected with the rapids of Kebrabapa render this au 
inferior position in which to commence such an undertaking, which is to 
be regretted, as the people of the interior seem more disposed to industry 
than those of the coast.” 

Mr. Charles Livingstone writes to Mr. Clegg, in November, 1859: 
“We remarked to a number of intelligent looking men in one village, 
‘You should plant plenty of cotton, and perhaps the English will soon 
come and buy it.’ ‘Truly the country is full of cotton,’ replied one 
elderly man, who was a trader, and had travelled much; and our own 
observations confirmed the truth of this. Everywhere we saw it while 
passing through two and a half degrees of latitude, and it probably ex- 
tends much farther. Every family appears to have a piece of cotton 
ground, and it was gratifying to see how clear of weeds and grass they 
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keep them. Doctors Livingstone and Kirk, while passing through 

of the same region in April, 1862, saw cotton patches from two to t 
acres each, “though this time, on a different route, we did not observe 
any containing more than one-third of an acre. They were in general 
about a quarter of an acre each. In every village we saw men busy 
cleaning, spinning, and weaving cotton. The looms are of the simplest 
possible construction, and all the processes are exceedingly slow.” 

We remember to have read in one of Dr. Livingstone’s journals, which 
we cannot readily find just now, that even the chiefs may be seen at work 
at this manufacture, gravely spinning and weaving for the comfort and 
adornment of their swarthy Dulcineas. 

Mr. C. Livingstone says in another part of his letter: “The cotton 
country—not that merely where cotton may easily be grown, but where 
they are actually growing it—begins twenty or thirty miles below the 
cataracts, and extends up to the lake, and probably far beyond, both on 
the plains and in the highlands; the foreign cotton growing at the lake 
and in different places for thirty miles below, and also again below the 
cataracts, while the native is cultivated throughout the whole extent of 
country.” 

The natives of these parts do not appear to be the “ slothful negroes” 
familiar to our experience, but an industrious and intelligent race ; we use 
the word “ industrious,” of course, in a comparative sense as contrasted 
with the generality of the African tribes. They live in villages, and not 
only grow their own cotton, but manufacture it into clothes; they dig 
iron out of the hills, gmelt it, and make it into domestic, ornamental, 
agricultural, and warlike articles. Unlike the Caffres, they are not cattle 
owners, and consequently not nomadic, but agriculturists, and, therefore, 
of settled and domestic tastes, so that they could be easily induced to 
raise cotton for any demand that might arise for it. As cultivators they 
are stated to be particularly careful and painstaking. 

Dr. Baikie, the chief of the Niger Expedition of 1861, claims for 
the country he has passed over, a vast superiority as a cotton field over 
that portion of Central Africa explored by Dr. Livingstone. In a despatch 
dated February 26th, 1862, and received by Earl Russell in August of 
that year, the doctor writes: “I have in a former despatch shown how 
superior Sudan is as a field for cotton to the regions explored by Dr. 
Livingstone, alike from the greater proximity and superior navigability of 
the Niger to the Zambezi, as well as that here cotton is already in abun- 
dance, and cultivated by a people able and willing to work, and accustomed 
to its habits and rearing.” 

Now, if we read Dr. Livingstone aright——and he speaks too plainly and 
distinctly for any mistake to be made—these are precisely the conditions 
he observes in the country he has traversed and the people he has visited ; 
for he tells us that all over the valleys of the Zambesi and the Shire, cotton 
is grown in abundance by an able, willing, and, to a considerable extent, 
intelligent population. 

“ Nothing further,” says Dr. Baikie, “is required but increased demand 
and means of purchase, cleaning, and shipping; the rest would speedily 
follow.”? On this point Mr. Livingstone agrees, and is somewhat more 
explicit : ‘ Let a market be opened or an agency appointed for the pur- 
chase of their cotton, &c., and they will soon increase the amount raised 
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to a large extent, as it does not require the severe toil which it does in 
the United States, and there are no frosts to kill it. They are very anxious 
to trade.” 

Whatever form of agency may be adopted, we have been frequently 
told that it should be direct as between the European buyer and the native 
cultivator. The idea of an intermediate agency of coast blacks or of 
Sierra Leone natives would be fatal. The native African tribes are ve 
distinct and jealous—speaking different languages mutually unintelligible. 
They would, we are assured, infinitely prefer dealing with Europeans than 
with negroes from another part of the country; bat the European must 
be truthful, honest, firm, and bold, or they will have no faith in him, and 
speedily prove more than a match for him. Such an agency might also 
supplement to its cotton trade a profitable business in em indigo, palm 
oil, and other valuable products of the country, many of which yet remain 
to be developed. 

Cotton cultivation is no new idea with the natives. Seventy years ago, 
Major Houghton spoke of the high state of agriculture at Bamboak, and 
of the great quantity of cotton grown. “ Cloth of cotton,”’ he says, ‘is 
an universal wear among the natives, and they appear to weave it by a 
difficult and laborious process.” 








THE QUEST. 
XX. 
A LETTER FROM ADELE, 


TvuRrtIn is not a fine town, but Cavour was then alive, and I con- 
sidered him, next to Napoleon, the greatest statesman in existence. I 
wished to see him, but did not care as yet to give up my incognito, 
which had hitherto served me in such good stead. But the landlord, 
who was a gentleman, told me he could manage an introduction, pro- 
vided only I could play whist. Now I could in good faith profess that 
accomplishment, being, in fact, one of the best whist players in England, 
so that evening I had an invitation from the whist “ cercle” of Turin. I 
went there, and met the celebrated minister. I found him a plain, sen- 
sible, reserved man, with a heavy, thoughtful face. I had little conver- 
sation with him during the game, as he devoted all his attention to it, 
which was doubtless a relaxation to his over-taxed brain. He played 
admirably, and I had the honour of receiving his approval as his 
mene After the game was over, I had some conversation with him. 

started the subject of the French government, and the personal cha- 
racter of the emperor, mentioning that at one time I had been intimate 
with him, and that whatever his character as a politician might be, I 
believed his personal friends in England would join me in vouching his 
honour as a private gentleman to be beyond reproach. Cavour re- 
flected fora moment. At last he said to me: 

“I wish at present to convey a most important message to the em- 
peror, but it is essential that no Italian should be aware of it. If I 
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ask you to undertake it, will you think it strange, — that I know 
absolutely nothing about you, ae that you have the bearing of an 
English gentleman, and play a good rubber at whist ?”’ 

“TI confess,” said I, “that 1 would think such hasty confidence 
strange, if not hazardous.” 

“ You will then be surprised to learn that in the course of my life I 
have often acted in a similar way, and always found it to answer. It is 
not physiognomy that 1 go upon; it is an instinctive revelation of cha- 
racter which dawns on me the first quarter of an hour’s conversation 
I have with a man. I find the estimate of character then formed 
almost invariably correct, and, indeed, have several times found my- 
self wrong when on repeated interviews I have altered my first impres- 
sion. Now my opinion of you is that you may be trusted not to reveal 
what I am about to confide to you, and also that if you will undertake 
my message you will execute it with tact and success. If I am right 
in these conclusions, you will see there is an obvious advantage in em- 
ploying an absolute stranger when secresy is an object. But we may 
be observed, so let us walk to your hotel, I will tell you what I wish on 
the way.” 

This celebrated man, who made a kingdom, is dead, but I have kept 
his secret faithfully, and will keep it still, though it is a secret which, 
if revealed, would have a powerful effect on parties, and would be like 
a bomb-shell in some quarters. It is only necessary for my present 
narrative to say that it was a personal communication to the French 
emperor with which I was entrusted. 

In order to justify the good opinion Cavour had formed of me, I told 
him my name, and gave him a sketch of my history. In his wide ac- 
quaintance with public men he knew something of Lagrange, and im- 


parted to me a secret which clearly put that gentleman in my power. 


I was not to use it, however, unless necessary for my purposes, as 
Cavour might have occasion to employ it himself to influence Lagrange 
to assist his views. 

I only remained two days in Turin, as I wished to get to Milan with- 
out delay, having given notice to Albert that letters might be directed 
to me there. 

The route from Turin to Milan is pleasant, but somewhat mono- 
tonous, the plains of Lombardy, however fruitful, are plains. But in the 
old towns there is much to interest, and the groups of peasantry at the 
market-places attract the eye of the traveller who has a taste for colour- 
ing. Milan isa city so often described that I need say nothing about it ; 
the rather that the only connexion it has with my narrative is that it 
was there I received a letter from Adele. That circumstance gives the 
city a peculiar charm to me, with which I cannot expect sympathy 
from others. To me thatletter would have consecrated to my memory 
any village in the coal district of England, for thus it ran: 


“My pEarEst Joun,—After all that has passed between us it 
would be affectation to write you in other terms ; and even although we 
less understood each other I would still begin this letter so, for it 
would be necessary for me to confess an attachment, had that not been 
forestalled, because I have to call on you for a service which I could 


only ask if my affection were returned. The crisis of my fate has come. 
Nov.— vou. CXXXII. NO. DXXVII. 2B 
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My aunt and uncle urge on my marriage with Count Merville with a 
onion energy, which but for you I never could have resisted. They 
have enlisted every one on their side, all my friends urge me to accept 
him. The very Church sides with him, and Father Fabricius, our con- 
fessor, says it is a duty I owe to my friends and my God. 

“In vain I ask why I am told it is my duty to obey and not to 
argue, and that it is indelicate in a lady to object to her guardian’s 
choice, especially when she can state no objection to him; and when 
I allege that my heart is given to you, and I have not concealed it, 
that makes matters worse: for, dearest, society in all its shapes is 
against you. The police are on your track, they tell me, and the 
prefect, who visits at our house, shakes his head ominously, and says 
you are a mauvais sujet, an escroc, and all sorts of abusive terms. So 
says my uncle, so say many more; and, as to the confessor, he says you 
are not only—no, I will not say what he calls you, but, besides other 
things, he says you are worse than a heretic, because you are an 
atheist. Indeed, every one is against you except good Mrs. Trelles 
and her son, who are both true as steel. Mrs. Trelles, however, can 
give no reason for trusting you, except that she likes your look and 
your manner; and all her son can allege in your favour, besides his 
perfect trust in your honour, is, that you paid him back a large sum 
you had gained from him at a gambling-house, and the fact that you 
were there is an additional proof to your sinless adversaries of the 
truth of their assertions. Oh, John! if you saw how they turned up 
the whites of their eyes at you! 

“ Now, my beloved, do not suppose I believe a word of what they 
say against you, or if I believe some of it, do not suppose it in the 
least loosens the hold you have over my heart, but I find it a sore 
battle to fight against them all, the more so as there are some points 
I cannot explain, and which tell against you, and which Albert does 
not deny to be true. What can I say to the story that you pretended 
to be a relation to a man exposed in the Morgue, and then got hold of 
his property, when, in reality, you were no relation at all? I can only 
say that thé property was of no value, and it is still intact, and ready 
to be delivered to the owner, should he appear. But that is not enough, 
and all the people of the law are against you, and they have passed I 
don’t know what sentence against you for robbery and sacrilege. 

“ Now, I will never marry any other but you, my dearest. You 
saved my life, and have won my heart, but you do not know our social 
habits. An English woman can assert her independence safely, but 
we cannot. Practically, there is only one way of doing so, and that is 
by taking the veil. But I do not wish to take the veil, and I will not 
marry the count. What, then, am I to do? 

“ Albert gives me some vague comfort. He says you think you will 
= bring all things round, and that you have some secret spring to let 

oose which will disconcert all their plots. If this is true, lose no time, 

for there is none to lose. Can you come to Paris and break through 
allthis hideous entourage? Don’t defer, for you know not what I 
suffer. But if you can’t destroy their plots safely, if you run any risk— 
if the police can do anything to you—then don’t come, dearest. But if 
what Albert says is true, then keep in mind delay is infinitely painful 
and very dangerous. I have told you I will marry no one else; but a 
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little longer of this incessant persecution, and I will be driven to the 
only harbour of refuge open to me; and after that you will know 


‘ 


nothing more of your Adéle than that in some convent, you know not 


where ; under some rule, you know not how severe, under some saint’s’ 


name, unwillingly assumed, there is one who will pray for you so lon 
as human affection can survive in her living tomb. Write, at al 
events, my beloved. of ys 


XXT. 


THE CATASTROPHE. 


I pip not write; the period I had fixed with Lacourt to meet him 
at Folkstone was at hand. So, taking with me Osetout, now the re- 
spectable-looking John Brown, I left Milan, travelled by the quickest 
trains and the shortest route, and by the 21st of June, the very day 
appointed, I reached Folkestone. 

Lacourt was on the pier waiting my arrival. 

We dined together at the Pavilion, where I told him the history of 
my adventures since I left England, and we concerted together the 
necessary measures to bring about the dénouement. 

We left by the night boat, and at four o’clock next day we were 
snugly established in the Hétel Meurice. 

What a change since the last time I had arrived in Paris from 
London! Then the nameless fugitive from my creditors, without any 
hope and without any plan; without friends, and almost without 
money. Now Sir Austen Mowbray the rich baronet, accompanied by 
Henry Lacourt, the most fashionable man in London, and the truest 
friend. On arrival, I lost no time despatching a messenger to St. 
Cloud, and requesting an audience. My messenger returned with a 
pressing invitation to come immediately to the palace with my friend. 

We did so next day. It is no part of this narrative to describe what 
passed at that interview. I conveyed to the emperor the message of 
Cavour, which alone was a passport to his favour, but earlier claims 
were not ignored. 

That day I remained at St. Cloud, and took the opportunity to ex- 
plain that I had got into some slight difficulty with the police. It was 
not necessary to go into particulars. I was referred to the Prefect, 
and from him htcaed a sealed letter, which, when presented, 
would at once stop all subordinate action against me. Armed with 
this potent weapon, my friend and I started without delay, accom- 
panied by Jacques, for the residence of his Excellency Count Lagrange. 

Still dealing in the anonymous, I sent up my friend’s name to his 
Excellency, requesting an interview, and we were at once admitted. 

Lagrange was sitting at his desk, surrounded by papers, ——- 
absorbed in business. He hardly looked up at our entrance, but asked 
Lacourt the reason of his visit. Lacourt said he had come to intro- 
duce his friend John Smith. 

_ Lagrange started abruptly from his chair as if a wild bull had been 
introduced into his study. “ John Smith!” said he; “ the man I have 
set the police of France in search of—the robber, the sacrilegious e 

“ Not so fast,” said I; “ perhaps I may be able to prove that 1 am 

not what you suppose.” 
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“T recognise you, sir, and you will have plenty of time to prove 
anything you please. Meantime,” and he rang the bell, “be so kind 
as be seated.”’ 

I obeyed him, inwardly amused and curious what he was to do. 

Presently the door opened, and, to our surprise, a gendarme entered. 

“ I knew you arrived last night in Paris. 1 anticipated your coming 
here. J now hand you over to the authorities.” 

“Tt would be as well for all parties,” said I, “that I first saw the 
baroness, and I think it might also be of use to send for the Count 
Merville. Your friend may wait without, and may, if he pleases, get 
assistance. I will make no attempt to escape.” 

“T see no use,” said the baron, “ for any interview at present, nor, 
so far as I am aware, at any time. I will not allow my wife to hold 
any communication with an impostor, and you cannot expect that a man 
in the position of the count would allow you an interview. Officer, 
do your duty.” 

The gendarme approached, civilly enough, and somewhat confused by 
the quiet smile which played on the lips of my friend and myself. 

*“ A moment yet,” said I. “It is for your own sake, as well as 
mine, I require, indeed solicit, an interview with the baroness. Believe 
me, you will regret not agreeing to my request.” 

The baron looked perplexed. 

“Well, sir, since 1t must be so, the baroness will be here imme- 
diately. Meantime”—and he turned to the gendarme—“ take care of 
your prisoner.”” He again rang the bell, and the door was opened by 
another gendarme. ‘“ You see,” said he, “I have provided for your 
capture.” Then, turning to the man at the door, he said, “ Tell my 
servant to request the baroness’s presence.”’ 

A short time elapsed, during which Lagrange appeared occupied 
with his papers, and Lacourt and I talked aside. My friend enjoyed 
the thing amazingly, and his half-suppressed laughter surprised the 
baron not a little. At last the door opened, and madame la 
baronne entered. 

She was very pale, but quite collected, and since I saw her there 
had been little change in her appearance; the same stately form, the 
same severe features, firm mouth, and cruel eye. She addressed her 
husband : 

“To what purpose, may I ask, have you chosen to insult me by 
bringing me into the presence of a convicted felon ?” 

“ Really, my lady,” said I, rising from my chair, and speaking with 
the full consciousness of my position and my power, “this is not a 
very promising beginning to a treaty of peace. Lacourt,’’ said I, 
“you will oblige me by withdrawing. I have a private communication 
to make to this lady. You, too,” said I to the gendarmes, “ will re- 
main outside. It is my wish that no one be present at this interview 
save the parties interested.”’ 

Lacourt, of course, rose, but his highly gentlemanly appearance 
brought back the baroness to a sense of politeness. 

“ Monsieur,”’ said she, “ will be so kind as go to the next room; he 
will find my niece there.” 

The gendarmes also withdrew. 
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« And now,” said I, still maintaining the same manner, “ before I 
begin, another individual must withdraw. Baron, it is necessary I 
speak to your wife alone.” 

The baron became purple with rage. 

“This to me, sir, In my own house! I will not permit it! The 
gendarmes will obey my orders.” And he again put his hand to the bell. 

I put my hand on his. 

” Fou will do no such thing. I command you!” 

The baroness rose. 

“Sir, this is unequalled impertinence! In our own house, is m 
husband to be insulted by a man who is a felon? Stand aside! I 
will give the order, let the consequences be what they may.” And, 
stretching out her majestic arm, she seized the bell-rope. 

“ Before you do what you cannot undo, and which I warn you will 
be a matter of eternal regret, let me say one word to you, sir.” 

I was near the baron, and whispered in his ear the secret of Cavour. 

Lagrange turned pale as ashes, and sank back on his chair gasping 
for breath. Marie gazed at him with astonishment and alarm. When 
he recovered, but still trembling with agitation, he said to the baroness: 

“Marie, he has my fate in his hands. Let him alone! Let him 
go! Do what he asks!” 

“ Never!” said Marie. ‘“‘ Whatever be his hold over you, no one 
will believe him; and though they do—nay”—and a bitter smile 
parted for a moment her thin lips—“ though he should have the power 
you fear, and though he should exercise it, I will not be baulked of 
my purpose or my revenge. He may ruin-you, poltroon as you are— 
Marie Lescure still retains her purpose and her power !” 

There was something grand in the desperate woman. I involun- 
tarily admired her. Her husband seemed to implore her to desist, but 
she was inflexible as fate. 

I intervened. 

“ Baron,” said J, “it was my request that you left the baroness 
and mé alone. I think she may: be trusted, and I think you will now 
comply with my request ?” 

“ You have my life in your hands,” said the baron, “and I submit.” 

He moved to the door by which Lacourt and the gendarmes had 
gone out, but the baroness intercepted him, and motioned him to 
another door. He complied; the baroness shut the door, and then 
turned to me. 

“You see, sir, though I have allowed my craven husband to accede 
to your request, or rather command, the gendarmes are still in call, 
and, as sure as I live, they will do their duty.” 

“T doubt it not,” said I; “ the gendarmes generally do their duty ; 
and I, too, may require their services. You are Marie Lescure; your 
sister was Anette Lescure, wife of Dumont. She died in your charge, 
and by your means. In short, you murdered your sister. Moreover, 
murderess of your sister, you wreaked your wretched revenge on her 
husband till his life was miserable, and the Seine put an end to his 
sufferings.” 

Marie was unmoved. “I have heard all this wretched disjointed 
jargon,” said she. “ Hitherto I thought you merely a villain. I now 
find you a madman ; the Bicétre is your proper abode.” 
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“T am not, pees. so mad as you think,” I replied. “I can prove 
what I say. I have seen Father Anselmo.” 

The baroness smiled scornfully. 

“T have seen and examined the doctor.”’ 

Her lips quivered. 

“T have brought Jacques Osetout ; he is here in this house with me.” 

Marie had fainted. 

I rang the bell violently, and the baron, the gendarme, and a servant 
rushed in. 

“ Remove madame to her own room,” said I, “ she has fainted.” 

They raised her, but she revived, and, with a resolute effort of the will, 
she stood up haughtily, shaking aside those who were supporting her. 

“Leave us alone—leave monsieur and me together. Go—do you 
hear me? Must I order twice?” And she stamped with passion. 

The baron motioned them to obey her, and he followed the example. 
We were again alone. 

She spoke quite collectedly. ‘No one can hear us, so what I say 
will not make your proof against me either better or worse. I admit 
what you say to be true. 1 am the murderess of my sister, who came 
between me and him who gained my heart, and against him I had also 
my revenge. I am not, therefore,a weak woman, nor likely easily to 
give up my purpose ; nor do I believe you have proof against me, con- 
sidering who you are, and the crimes which have been brought home 
to you.’ 

‘It hardly becomes Marie Lescure,” said I, “to speak of such an 
innocent frolic, as pretending to be a relative of a man exposed at the 
Morgue, and Rocce getting access to his valueless property, which I 
never intended to appropriate, asa crime ; but I will not quarrel about 
names, I come to offer terms of truce.” 

“ State them ?”’ 

“They are shortly these: whatever be the discoveries I have made 
with respect to your former life—whatever the proof I have against 
you and Cameron, I pledge myself and all concerned to eternal silence 
on one condition——”’ 

“ Which is ” she interrupted me. 

“ Give me Adéle.” 

‘Do you love her ?” 

‘* Dearer than life.”’ 

“ It is well known, then, that to-morrow she marries with her own 
consent the Count Merville, otherwise James Cameron, and that 
union accomplished, you dare not reveal what you have discovered— 
you dare not expose her and her husband to ignominy—you dare not 
consign me to a disgraceful death.” 

I was struck dumb. 

_ She continued, “That being so, I have terms to propose to you: 
‘eave this instantly—leave France for ever, and the gendarmes have my 
orders to let you pass the gates.” 

I had recovered my self-possession. ‘ Madame,” said I, “ this is a 
duel to the death, and I will fight it out. Unless I have it from 
Adéle’s own lips that she marries the count, and marries him wil- 
lingly, I leave not this house.” 

“You will excuse me,” she said, ironically, “ acceding to your request. 
My niece holds no communication with such as you.” 
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‘‘ Madame, you drive me to my last defences,” said I, bowing low. 
— has not taken place. Listen to me; it shall not take 
plaee. 

“Then,” said she, “I take the risk ;” and she rang the bell. The 
two gendarmes and an inspector of police entered. “Secure your 
prisoner,” said she. 

The inspector and his assistants advanced. I handed the former the 
order of the Prefect. He broke the seal, read it, and said: 

“ Monsieur, you are free. You will pardon us our zeal in the dis- 
charge of what we thought our duty. Madame,” said he, turning to | 
the baroness, “ we are commanded by the prefect of police to obey this t 
gentleman’s orders without question, and all procedure against him is af 
stayed. We wait, sir, your orders.” 

“ Wait, then,” said I, “outside the door. Allow no one to leave i 
the house, and when I ring the bell be in attendance.” if 

They withdrew. as, 

“You see, madame,” said I, “that our relative positions are entirely ¢ 
changed. The police your husband so kindly arranged to have in at- . 
tendance for my arrest wait only for my orders to arrest you and your 43 
husband. Your husband admits he is in my power, and so are you. 
I again offer terms of peace ; and,” said I, “in order that I may ex- 









































plain in what manner the impostor John Smith appears before you in th 

this unexpected shape, I may inform you that John Smith no longer ‘ 

exists, and that I have resumed my old name of Sir Austen Mowbray, ie 
' 


and that one year of my income is equal to all the wealth Count n, 
Merville has amassed in his unscrupulous tifetime. I repeat my terms iM 
for the last time. I warn you; my proof is complete. I have shown ve 
you my power is adequate. 1 offer you a free amnesty. I have no + 
animosity towards you or your husband, but I warn you solemnly not MS 
to stand in my way. If you do, then your sister, whom you murdered, ie 
and your brother-in-law shall be avenged. Think, madame, of your 
crimes, and think of the doom these crimes, when known, will certainly hy. 
bring upon you.” i) 

The wicked woman’s eye did not fall; her lip did not quiver ; only, : 
she was ashy pale. . 

“Do your worst,” said she. “I defy you. I never abandoned my + ii 
purpose.” oH 

“Be it so,” said I, and I put my hand to the bell. a 

But a sudden change came over my companion, she clasped her 
hands to her head, her pale face flushed crimson, and in a moment she z 
was prostrate on the floor. HN 


XXII. - 


i 

CONCLUSION. eh 

Vistrors at the hotel of Baron Lagrange were informed next day AS 
that the baroness had been taken alarmingly ill. She had, in fact, ia 
suffered a stroke of paralysis. te ; oA 
Nothing of the cause was known, nothing of my visit was said. i 
Lacourt was my friend. Lagrange had his own motives of secrecy. a 
The police had orders to know nothing, and had not witnessed the bs 


close of our interview. 
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Madame Lagrange never was in a position again to give or withhold 
permission to my marriage with Adéle. Her mind was said to be com- 
pletely gone; at least it seemed so, for although she survived three 
years, she was never heard to utter anything coherent, and yet it was 
thought by some of the servants, and I confess suspected by me, who 
saw the occasional steady, calm glance of her eyes, that there were at 
least moments when her intellect returned, and when she recollected 
much that had happened. But it was certain that she did not betray 
by her speech these moments of awakened consciousness. At these 
times, instead of the unconnected, rambling talk about things which 
had happened in her childhood, she was entirely silent. 

I had little difficulty with Baron Lagrange. The secret 1 possessed 
ee him entirely in my power, and there was no sacrifice he would not 
1ave made to secure my silence. 

With the Count Merville I had still less difficulty. He took it for 
eranted—how, I did not care to inquire—that the state to which the 
Baroness Lagrange was reduced relieved him from any promise he 
might have made to her. It probably secured him against her use of 
some secret power she held over him. 

With Adéle I had some difficulty, and had to wait sometime. She 
insisted on attending her aunt till the doctors pronounced her out of 
danger, and then she agreed to make me the happiest of men. 

Our marriage took place in Paris. It was celebrated first by Father 
Anselmo, who left the Grande Chartreuse on purpose, and it was the 
last time he ever appeared in the world. Baron Lagrange spared 
no expense to make the marriage of his niece such as befitted the 
high rank he held at court and the higher expectations he entertained. 
The Count Merville graced the feast with his presence, and seemed the 
gayest at the revels. 

To make assurance doubly sure, the same day we were married 
again by the English clergyman attached to the English embassy, 
and at the completion of that ceremony, Adéle and I set off for England. 
It is from Elmdale that I write this narrative ; two years have since 
elapsed. We have all that the world can give, health and wealth and 
the love of those around us, for we keep up the ancient reputation of 
the family, and never desert a friend in the hour of his need, nor 
refuse to join in any good work for the benefit of the people among 
whom we are placed. Adele is the most beautiful woman in the 
county, and the poor say she is the best. 

Albert and his mother are staying with us. The former, gay and 
warm-hearted as ever, has won the affections of a lady whose estate is 
next to my own, and his mother is in ecstasy, declaring that things 
have, as she prophesied, all turned out like a novel. 

Jourdain had no reason to regret his brief imprisonment, and has 
removed to one of the best quarters in Paris, where he still follows his 
old profession, and his “apartmens 4 louer” are really the best in Paris. 
As for Jacques Osetout, he behaved himself tolerably well as John 
Brown for a month or two, but one day he walked off with a con- 
siderable quantity of my family plate. He was pursued and captured, 
and sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, and I have no doubt is at 


this moment carrying on a lucrative business as a garotter in London, 
on a ticket-of-leave. 
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RUSSIA. 
BY CYRUS REDDING. 


—-The grasping eagle, 
That wears two beaks the better to devour.* 


How truly those lines of Dante depict the Russian nature as well 
as her armorial insignia! We have spoken of Prussia; her neighbour, 
destined to influence the destinies of Europe so greatly, may not just 
now be inappropriately noticed. The history of that state, from the 
time of Peter I., remains yet to be written at length, and its tortuous 
policy to be fully developed. How much the Teen, he and jealousies of 
the other European states have contributed to the advantage of that 
colossal empire, and how their neglect of the cause of Poland looks 
like retributive justice, remains to be exhibited by a judicious and pene- 
trating historian. Voltaire flattered the Russian Messalina, while he 
painted the romantic history of Charles XII., not as tinctured with mad- 
ness, but as the result of an heroism, the boldness of which we are to 
admire without regard to wisdom or humanity. 

The map of Russia in Europe, even at the commencement of the last 
century, is not without associations of interest. The disastrous retreat of 
the French from Moscow, that tremendous tragedy, was acted in little 
once before. The eye glances perhaps at Smolensko, where Charles XII. 
began to want provisions, wandering away to the Cossacks of the Ukraine, 
and to his friend Mazeppa, once the Polish page, whose eventful and 
almost incredible history is such a lesson against the folly of suicide. 
What were the “ madman’s” thoughts on finding in place of Mazeppa’s 
provisions, on the arrival of Lewenhaupt’s division, with as few of its 
fifteen thousand Swedes as Mazeppa had brought of Cossacks—on find- 
ing, like Napoleon, the elements turn against him—on learning at that 
moment the death of his sister, the only one of God’s creation for whom 
he ever exhibited anything like affection—on the fatal battle of Pultowa, 
aud his own flight, wounded, towards Okzakof, thence to Bender, the last 
scene in the tragedy. The successes of the Russian Peter against this 
handful of miserable but brave Swedes was one of fortune, not talent. 
Peter had eighty thousand men to sixteen thousand. Europe, subse- 
quently to this success of Russia, would take no warning. The French, 
indeed, were, as usual, jocose upon the partition of Poland, but it was no 
joke to Europe—to civilisation. They caricatured the struggle. They 
represented Poland in 1772, by its arms—a cow. The French king had 
married the daughter of Stanislaus, and he was ineffectually pulling at 
the cow’s tail, while the three cowkeepers of Russia, Prussia, and Austria 
were carrying off the carease. Poland, in 1772 and 1795, was effaced 
from the map of Europe, but the balance of European power was not 
disturbed, according to the politicians of that hour! The kingdom of 
Poland, established by the treaty of 1815, and the independence of 
Cracow, were both obliterated the other day, but still the balance of 
power, that mysterious, unbodied thing, was safe! A like effort was made 





* The Russian armorial eagle has two heads: the eagle grasps a globe. 
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by Prussia openly, and by the other powers covertly, to partition France 
in 1792. They found, to their cost, they had not Poland to slice up; 
they were baffled and disgraced. There can be no doubt but the main 
cause of all these disasters to Europe was the intrigues of Russia, and a 
general disregard of her subtlety. She won more by diplomacy and 
cunning than by open force. Her unprincipled line of conduct, her 
diplomacy, which called to its assistance, in turn, every lawless weapon, 
gave her that preponderance in other cases due alone to superior know- 
ledge. Her action was without principle. With diplomacy, everywhere, 
indeed, the axiom that “ honesty is the best policy,” has seldom been ad- 
mitted in practice, although a standing plea in protocols by the side of 
misused honour. Russia had another advantage, in possessing a know- 
ledge of the real state of things in Germany and the East superior to 
any of the other states of Europe. Her vigilance was unceasing. It is 
true, Nicholas made a false move on the political chess-board when he 
counted on the discord of England and France in treating a danger 
common to both nations ; but it would be singular if Russian diplomacy 
did not now and then commit a fault, even with its general superiority. 
Russia has had nothing to do but to intrigue, to interfere among foreign 
states, and to seize opportunities of conquest, because she has been herself 
unassailable. 

Nicholas, whose name is so revered at home, was named after the 
patron saint of his country—singularly enough, a name the reverse of 
saint in English parlance. We do not honour “Old Nick ;” but then, 
what is there ina name! ‘On sait jusqu’dé quel point les Russes portent 
leur vénération pour St. Nicolas. Il a semble long tems partager leurs 
hommages avec la divinité et tel Russe dans ses priéres s’addressait 
plutdt a ce saint qu’a Dieu méme.”’ Here, perhaps, was the secret of 
the anxiety of the Czar Nicholas for a holy war, or to turn his name to 
account for the double end of faith and territory, as we see religion often 
turned to purposes of lucre in private life. Hypocrisy is the religion of 
despots. In this case there was a guiding power, which did not suffer 
wrong to pass unpunished. To be continually defeated by the troops of 
the “sick man,” whom he affected to despise, must have been keen 
anguish to his haughty spirit. It was not the difficult warfare of the 
Danubian line alone that defeated his designs. The same despised enemy 
dealt his pride and life their death-blow at Eupatoria. , How soon were 
the plaudits lavished upon Nicholas changed to vituperation by the other 
powers of Europe. How unprincipled and dishonest are courts. While 
the pear was ripening he was all that is disinterested and excellent. His 
severities in Poland passed unregarded by the other powers. Two 
hundred and forty-nine persons, condemned to be hanged for an insur- 
rection, into which they were goaded by his brother Constantine’s 
cruelties, did not shake his high character with his admirers in England, 
nor his sending General Sulima to govern in Siberia, because when the 
Czar bade him punish the offenders promptly and severely, the general 
ventured to add “i sprawiedlie,’’ that is, “‘ and with justice.”’ 

There was ground for believing that Nicholas imagined himself sent to 
fulfil a mission in favour of the Greek faith, He was in religion a 
fanatic—a monomaniac. He was that which the religion of his country 
denominated a “ pious” prince, because he outstripped all but priestcraft 
in its service. He was a moral man in his family, and upheld the Greek 
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national faith, or rather superstition, for it is nothing else. He perse- 
cuted no religious sects but the two which, time out of mind, have been 
objects of persecution in Russia—the Jews and Roman Catholics. His 
horrible usage of the nuns of the Catholic church at Minsk, at the con- 
veut of which Macrena Mieczslawska was abbess, is well known. In 
winter they were kept without fire, flogged, some to death, and fed only 
with offal: one was burned alive. This torment originated with a Greek 
bishop; Nicholas was petitioned in vain; he even justified such conduct ; 
a proof of his bigotry, for he was not naturally a very cruel prince. In 
Roman Catholic churches, altars of the Greek Church were set up in his 
reign by his sanction. These facts, which are undeniable, tend to show 
that the saint-named emperor was superstitious, and that, bearing the 
appellation of the patron saint of Russia, he wished to become a cham- 
ion of the faith, and unite the Greeks under one head, although the 
usso-Greek Church is by some considered heterodox. 

The derangement of Paul, his father, there can be little hesitation in 
believing, might have imparted to the mind of Nicholas some portion of 
its fanaticism in regard to religion. This idea is not promulgated now 
for the first time. The inheritance of certain traits by the children of 
insane persons, in other words, marked with peculiarities which predomi- 
nated in the parental character when actual derangement does not exist 
in the offspring, has been frequently remarked. The conquest of Turkey, 
with an accession of territory, might have been secondary to the motive 
of a religious mission. He might have been sincere in calling to his 
troops to fight for their altars, and, as our sires did, to murder their 
fellow-beings, with the notion of doing God a service, while not losing 
sight of his own profit. 

We are strongly inclined to think there may be something in the 
foregoing idea, that has its foundation in fact. We never saw Nicholas. 
When he first visited England in 1816, aged about twenty, we were not 
in the country. Alexander and Constantine we had frequently seen, but 
young Nicholas was little spoken about. In Alexander’s countenance 
there was to us a strange mixture of subtlety, and something inde- 
scribable in expression, which we could not help denominating Cal- 
muckish. Of a fine manly frame, he had no heart. He has been 
recently accused in some of the English newspapers of being privy to 
his father’s murder. This is not true; he had no idea of any violence 
being offered to Paul except robbing him of his crown. Count Puhlen 
informed him that the empire was in danger, and that it would be neces- 
sary to ensure Paul a quiet retreat on obtaining his abdication. Pahlen, 
though the head of the conspiracy, was not present in the chamber of the 
assassination. ‘The murderers were led by Plato Soubow, one of the old 
paramours of Catherine, Alexander’s grandmother, and General Ben- 
ningsen, whom Napoleon I. routed at Eylau and Friedland. Pahlen and 
Benningsen were employed by Alexander after he had upbraided the 
former with his conduct. Pahlen had told the young prince that he had 
grieved enough, he must now reign, for his mother had begun to feel the 
impulses of ambition. She had sent to Alexander to say the throne was 
hers, and she ought to be proclaimed. Such are the morals of Russian 
courtiers around the corpses of murdered sovereigns. 

We have spoken of certain of the traits of mental derangement in the 
parent sometimes appearing in the children sufficiently strong to impress 
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character, though not to incapacitate for the business of life. In 1816, 
we became acquainted abroad with a Dr. S., who had spent much of his 
time in St. Petersburg. He described Alexander as a mild prince, quite 
ready enough to take advantage of whatever was pointed out to him con- 
ducive to his interests. Not fortunate in war, although ultimately suc- 
cessful against Napoleon, he felt that it was owing rather to a concatena- 
tion of favourable circumstances than to his own talents. His passion for 
women was without affection. It was the grossness of the animal alone. 
Alexander married young, a very beautiful German princess, but he 
slighted her for the wife of the grand huntsman, for whom he kept one 
fine house in St. Petersburg and another in the country. He had 
children by this lady, and this intercourse so aroused the anger of the 
empress that she threatened to return to Germany if he did not break off 
the connexion. The empress-mother also urged the same request. Alex- 
ander soon afterwards sent the lady out of Russia. Madame N. and her 
children took up their abode in Paris, Alexander ceasing to feel any more 
interest about them. Madame N. was in Paris in 1815, when we resided 
there. This abandonment carried with it no conjugal reformation. 
Alexander made love successively to the wives of two merchants in St. 
Petersburg, one the cara sposa of an Englishman. Opera dancers, 
actresses, and similar females, became in turn objects of his attention. 
When the allies quitted Paris, Alexander took away with him four girls, 
whose friends received consolatory pensions to supply their loss. ‘“‘ Alex- 
ander’s attachment to the sex,” said Dr. S., “was merely animal, The 
same observation! often applies, among other peculiarities, to persons of 
deranged intellect. The refined affection among rational persons is un- 
known to them. Alexander inherited this peculiarity from his parent.” 

The cruelty of Constantine, Dr. S. describes as inherited from Paul, 
but a much more extended degree by the son than the father. In fact, 
it was a trait of madness; but Paul was never as cruel as Constantine. 
His worst actions were not from systematic cruelty, far from it, but from 
sudden gusts of passion, which it seemed beyond his power to control. 
Constantine was a second Tiberius. Yet, singular enough, he was con- 
stant in his attachment to the female sex. His affection for the grand- 
duchess was most praiseworthy, and quite a contrast to the heartlessness 
of Alexander. Constantine amused his youth by torturing animals; he 
made fowls and other dumb creatures dance by placing them upon hot 
iron plates. His atrocious cruelties at Warsaw forced on the insurrection 
in 1830, He had a narrow escape for his life. When the students entered 
the Belvidere, the Russian Nero was only saved by the presence of mind 
of a trusty domestic, and that domestic a Mussulman! 

Here among the staff of Constantine figured an officer who it was re- 
cently reported had been sent to the assistance of Prince Mentchikoff in 
the Crimea. He was recalled to proceed to Poland. We allude to 
General Dannenburg. This general, there is reason to believe, had his 
destination altered by Nicholas when the Austrians began to exhibit 
symptoms of a common feeling with England and France on the un- 
justifiable invasion of the Turkish principalities. General Dannenberg 
was one of the most accomplished individuals in the Russian army, and 
a very skilful soldier: honourable, high-spirited, tall of person, of kind 
manners, and of indisputable bravery. He spoke six languages with 
fluency, and possessed a considerable fund of information. He was a man 
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of noble aspirations, a native of Finland,* and was attached to the guard, 
under Constantine, but subsequently ranked high in the favour of 
Nicholas. When we saw him, many years ago, he was quartermaster- 
general of the guards. He must have been relieved by the death of 
Constantine from witnessing things painful to his nature in Poland, when 
he was under the grand-duke’s command. The cruelties of Constantine, 
and his vicious caprices, must have accorded ill with the excellent cha- 
racter of this officer. The notorious ill-treatment of the officer of the 
lancers of the guard by Constantine, to such a man was no doubt bitterly 
distasteful, but a Russian subject has to make obedience stifle every other 
feeling. The story, many must remember it, will bear repetition, as ex- 
planatory of the inherited paroxisms of insanity which marked the second 
son of Paul. It is recorded by Harro Herring. The horse of an unfor- 
tunate officer had performed nearly all the evolutions of the parade satis- 
factorily, when it suddenly became restive, and would obey neither the 
whip nor spur of the rider. Constantine fell into a violent rage, uttering 
horrible imprecations. He commanded the squadron to halt, ordered a 
pyramid of muskets, with bayonets fixed, to be placed instantly on the 
parade. The officer was then commanded to leap his horse over it. The 
animal was fortunately obedient, and cleared the glittering steel on which 
Constantine would fain have impaled him. Sternly he was commanded 
to repeat the leap, and to the surprise of the spectators the horse cleared 
the bayonets a second time. This only made the ruffian prince more 
angry. He repeated the order the third time, when a general stepped 
forward, and endeavoured to save the officer by observing that the horse 
must be exhausted, and that another attempt would most probably destro 
both horse and rider. Constantine ordered the general to be beraeped, 
for presuming to interfere with his orders. The leap was cleared the third 
time. The grand-duke, still more enraged, ordered a fourth attempt. 
The horse cleared the pyramid with broken fore-legs, the officer escaped 
unhurt. Trembling and ghastly pale, he advanced and laid his sword at 
the feet of Constantine, thanking the monster for the honour he had 
enjoyed in the emperor’s service. The sword was taken, with a threat for 
such conduct on the part of the archduke, who ordered him to the guard- 
house. His fate was never known. It was not wonderful, therefore, that 
Alexander and Nicholas should have foreboded no good from their 
brother’s coming to the crown, and that they should have set him aside by 
sinister dealing, a step effected in the true Russian style of action, that is, 
by the adoption of falsehood and duplicity in bringing about the object. 
In the management of this Esau-like dupery, Alexander and Nicholas 
seem to have pretty equally participated. 

The private life of Nicholas, as already observed, was unimpeachable. 
So was that of his father Paul. He was wilful and proud, never, it is 
probable, losing sight of the idea that he had a great religious part to 
perform in the world before he made his exit, and that he must for that 
duty take care of his own remuneration. Feeling how fast his years were 

assing away, he became at last unwilling to defer the commencement of 
lis task. We have not spoken of the fourth brother, the Grand-duke 
Michael, nor have we ever heard what peculiar marks, if any, of his father’s 





* The Zimes erroneously stated he was a Muscovite, on the authority of Mr. 
Seymour, M.P. 
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eccentricity were traceable in him. Michael was little before the public, 
and led a retired life, continually occupied with the business of the 
artillery, of which he was the oi The experience of the effect of the 
Russian artillery at Sebastopol proves that he must have paid attention 
to his duties. This prince was said to be unaffected and popular, but little 
is known of him by strangers. Dr. S. could not say whether any trait 
attached to him in the sense of an inherited peculiarity, for he was quite 
a youth when the doctor resided in Petersburg. 

The English papers compliment the family regnant in Russia as being 
of the house of Romanof. In a court of law it is probable they would 
be deemed right. Paul was born before Catherine assassinated her 
husband. They who are not disposed to compliment at the expense of 
probability think somewhat differently, and that the Emperor Paul was 
the son of Catherine’s first paramour Soltikof. Catherine had been 
married eight or nine years without offspring. She and her husband had 
a mutual distaste of each other. She had another child, a daughter, by 
Poniatowsky, her second paramour,-three or four years afterwards, havin 
discarded Soltikof. It was after Poniatowsky was discarded, that with 
Gregory Orlof, an uneducated artillery officer, the assassination of 
Peter III. was planned, and by him she had a son named Bobrinsky. 
These were all her offspring, and as she put to death her husband, Ivan, 
and the Princess Tarrakanoff, none of the house of Romanof remained. 
Alexis Orlof was the assassin of the unhappy Peter. They exhibited his 
body for three days, the public flocking to kiss the royal hand. In less 
than forty years afterwards, Catherine’s only son, Paul, shared the same 
fate by the hand of her last paramour Soubow. Both the murdered 
princes were declared to have died of apoplexy. Paul, after herself, was, 
without dispute, the successor to the throne of Russia, whether a Soltikof 
or Romanof. Yet, such is the pernicious nature of regal despotism, that 
the empress, who stopped at no crime for her self-aggrandisement, was 
jealous of her son’s prospective accession to power. She kept Paul with- 
out an education, being the natural heir; she excluded him from busi- 
ness; sent him to travel under surveillance, taking care he should acquire 
no knowledge; made him grand admiral, but never suffered him to go 
on board a ship; nor play at soldiering beyond exercising a few com- 
panies in the country. With an uncultivated mind, so treated until his 
forty-third year, his absurd conduct on the throne was not wonderful. 
Catherine went so far as to nominate her grandson Alexander for her 
successor, to the exclusion of her son. This was truly Russian. 

The ascendancy of Napoleon for so many years, and the mildness of 
Alexander, prevented the more rapid advancement of the ambitious 
schemes of Russia, which had so long occupied the mind of Catherine, 
and which she had left as a legacy to her successors. In the mean while, 
Russia made rapid strides in advance. It is true that her march in civi- 
lisation has been confined to the seaports principally. Here trade in- 
troduced great ameliofations. Inland these have been but little felt, still 
they must have had some influence. Others have been introduced by the 
present emperor. ‘The desire for luxuries and comforts has still to be 
created in the interior of that enormous empire. Serfage, an obstacle 
insurmountable to the rapid development of wealth, is removing. It is 
a convenient resource for recruiting armies, but does little towards pro- 
viding for them. ‘I'he soldier’s life in Russia is regarded of no value. 
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In letters from the Crimea mentioning one of our more sanguinary 
engagements there, it was remarked that the Russian artillery fired 
among their own masses indiscriminately when mixed up with ours. At 
Eylau they did the same, firing upon their own men, and upon the French 
together, the act giving them no concern. Striking down an enemy 
was to be achieved, if they struck down a friend with him. In what 
army but one composed of serfs could such brutality be practised? 

The discomfitures of the Russians both by the Turks and their allies 
in the field, have not borne out the formidable character of the Russian 
infautry to the extent of public expectation. That infantry has always 
been most formidable behind walls. 

The Russians have gained great advantages in the course of a century, 
because they have concentrated their objects, constantly persevered, and 
been unopposed by the more advanced intellect of the West. Aspiring 
to universal dominion, the matériel for attaining that end in the mecha- 
nical, and, above all, in the intellectual resources of higher civilisation, 
is with them exceedingly deficient. It may, indeed, be a question 
whether it is possible in our day for physical power, but half instructed, 
and rendered by its own institutions incapable of much further develop- 
ment, without overturning the basis of its strength, to become reall 
formidable at a great distance from its frontier, to the combination which 
in the West must ever present its front to such enemies of rational free- 
dom and popular advancement! People talk of despotism in the West! 
Austria, except in Italy and Hungary, where troubles have been recent, 
Prussia, Belgium, Holland, can any of those states, where in one or two 
eases a strong hand is kept over political offenders—where governments 
are, in fact, monarchical—can these be compared with Russia? Property 
is secure in most of them, and the humblest individuals live in content- 
ment. In Russia, the serfage of which has so many apologists here, there 
is, on the contrary, security for no one under the law. The corruption 
is unlimited, the abuses beyond summing up. In one or two seaports, 
and in the capital, there are most deceptive appearances in these respects. 
All looks well, and there are some unimportant establishments well 
organised, but in an empire so many thousand miles in extent, this is 
not a drop in the bucket. In proportion to her superfices and resources, 
Russia has as yet done little. Her lust of territory makes her forget 
that concentration and knowledge in the masses alone confer real 
strength. In every contest like that in which she is at present in- 
volved with freedom, her progress in the direction she seeks to travel 
Poland cannot be overlooked. We have not seen her present soldiery, 
but those which fought her battles last war, as far as we could judge, 
we did not deem comparable to the Prussians or Austrians. In 
appearance, they were larger men than the French, but they are mere 
machines. The Cossacks, of whom we had heard such formidable ac- 
counts, were most wretchedly dressed troops, but the men tolerably 
good. They are but a horse at best—good observers of an 
enemy. Some of them wear dirty red uniforms, we well remember. The 
officers were gentlemanly men. We remember also a Russian regiment, 
very fine, in green with red facings, and helmets, but it evidently con- 

sisted of picked men. ‘The officers were dressed with great neatness ; 
there was little show about any of them. The exactness with which the 
performed their military exercise showed how much more war elniel, 
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in their idea, upon the mechanical part of the soldier’s duty than upon 
any mental vivacity or professional resource belonging to him. 

Tn regard to the intentions of Russia towards the other powers, we see 
what she had done in the East recently—we allude to Circassia. England 
might be supposed the power with which she was least likely to become 
embroiled except in union with some other European state. But although 
our ministers put forth the balance of power in Europe as a plea for the 
Crimean contest, it cannot be overlooked that the possession of Constan- 
tinople includes that of Egypt, that Asia Minor, threatened -by Russia 
on the side of the Caucasus, would be entered on the west also, and be 
speedily subjugated. Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, would fall in turn 

fore any conqueror of Constantinople, who would arouse the East with 
the cry of “the Holy Sepulchre to the Greek.” The key to India and 
the East would then be in her possession. The stake for which we and 
the French played is, therefore, a national as well as a European stake. 
We remember a threat from Nicholas himself. The following is the 
extract from the Gazette de Moscow, to which we allude, in relation to 
some persons in England taking the part of the Poles at a public 
meeting : 

“Comment cet Albion endettée, et maintenant imbue des perfides 
principes, ose-t-elle reveiller l’ours (ainsi qu’elle nous nomme), qui 
faillit dévorer Napoleon, avec la premiére armée qui fut jamais sur son 
territoire, et alle ensuite se venger de cette témerité 4 Paris méme? 
Non; il faut que son tour vienne, et dans quelque tems nous ne devons 

lus faire de traité, avec ce peuple que a Calcutta, sa fausse politique a 
joué son reste, qu’elle aille s’allier aux négros d’Afrique, & qui elle veut 
tant de bien, et pour lesquels |’Europe est sa dupe.”’ 

This extract from the Moscow newspaper must have passed the cen- 
sorship of the late emperor; it must have appeared under authority, and 
was not like the attack which perhaps provoked it, the diatribe of some 
obscure local paper. 

The march of the Russians to Paris or Calcutta, it is tolerably well 
proved is not quite as easy a task as our friends of the double-headed 
— seemed to imagine. The pear was thought to be ripe—ripe as 
when 

——pouring forth his legioned slaves on Greece, 
The eastern despot bridged the Hellespont, 
who, in times long past, was equally insidious, and not much more for- 
tunate than the late Emperor of Russia. 

In numerous discussions with foreigners during the rule of the 
Bourbons after 1815, we were often surprised to hear a dread expressed 
of a union between England and Russia, or rather a united influence on 
the part of those powers which would be prejudicial to the other Euro- 
pean states, so that they would become no more than protégées to the 
extreme East and West. The Bourbon princes who then ruled had no 
love for England in their hearts, though George III. made war to 
uphold the state of things which they considered peculiarly their own. 
Although Russia had shipwrecked the French army that people pre- 
ferred the Russians to the English, and made their appeals to Alexander 
solely because the support of the divine right of the Bourbons was the 
moving principle of George III. in the great French war. 





